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RECENT DISCOVERIES AT ZAYTON 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EVERY STUDENT of Asiatic history has heard of 
Zayton, or Ch‘iian-chou, the famous port on the 
south-east coast of China, especially active during 
the years ca. 900 to 1474. At the height of its 
prosperity the city and its suburbs may have had 
a population close to half a million souls. The 
city walls contained eighty fang or blocks. Ships 
connected it with all parts of the Asiatic and Medi- 
terranean and doubtless East African worlds.” 
Merchandise unloaded at this point brought a 
sizable sum to the Chinese (and Mongol) customs 
office established here in the last years of the tenth 
century. Arabs, Persians, Italians all wrote in 
high praise of the city and its harbor.* 

During this century there have been a number 
of reports on Zayton. Friederich Hirth and W. W. 
Rockhill had much to say about the city in connec- 
tion with their translations of Chu fan chth writ- 
ten by Chao Ju-kua (early 13th century), long 
inspector of foreign trade at Ch‘iian-chou.* Jitsuzo 
Kuwabara later wrote interestingly about P‘u 
Shou-kéng, superintendent of the trading ships at 
Ch‘tian-chou at the end of the Sung dynasty.° 
Gustav Ecke has described the Atlantes and Carya- 
tides in the city’s mediaeval architecture,® and the 


? According to the Yiian-shih (Ch‘ien-lung ed.) 62/14b, 
the population of Ch‘iian-chou circuit in 1283 numbered 
455,545. This is more than double the figure recorded 
for the year 1080: 201,406. See Wang Ts‘un® (11th 
century): Yiian-féng chiu-yii-chih» (ed. of 1882), 9/3b. 

* Finds of Chinese coins and celadon of 11th, 12th, and 
later centuries have frequently been reported on the east 
coast. Cf. F. Hirth, JAOS, XXX (1910), 55; L. W. 
Hollingsworth, A Short History of East Coast of Africa 
(London, 1949), p. 55; and letter to the author, dated 
Mogadiscio, Feb. 5, 1957, written by Commissadi Tom- 
maso. It would seem likely that some of these were 
borne on Ch‘iian-chou vessels, 

*For some of their comments see Henry Yule, The 
Book of Sir Marco Polo, rev. by H. Cordier (London, 
1903), II, 235-6 and note 2. 

‘Chau Ju-kua: His Work on the Chinese and Arab 
trade in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, entitled 
Chu-fan chi (St. Petersburg, 1911). 

*Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, no. 2 (1928), 1-79 and no. 7 (1935), 1-104. 

* Bulletin of the Catholic University of Peking, VII 


same author, together with Professor Paul Demié- 
ville, has brought to light much valuable informa- 
tion in The Twin Pagodas of Zayton.” Dr. Chéng 
Té-k‘un, now of Cambridge University, told of a 
dig there in 1936,° the late Malcolm Farley dis- 
coursed on local pottery fragments,° and, since the 
war, John Foster has published an illustrated 
paper on some of the Christian remains newly 
turned up.’° My contribution is simply to draw 
attention to an article written by Chuang Wei-chi® 
published in the K‘ao-ku t‘ung-hsiin,> 3 (1956), 
43-48, concerning his exploration of the site. 

As we know from the account of Mr. Foster, the 
city walls were torn down in 1938, in the face of 
the Japanese invasion, and many inscribed stones, 
over one hundred of them bearing non Chinese 
script, were revealed. These are now preserved by 
the cultural authorities of the city. Unfortunately 
Mr. Chuang has photographed only one of the 
latter, a tombstone with an Arabic inscription, and 
I have written for others in vain. 


I 


Outside the East Gate is a kiln where grey- 
green and white porcelain were fashioned, largely 
for export. Hard by are many foreign tombstones, 
four cemeteries in all. One inscription, bearing 
both Chinese and Arabic script, reads in Chinese: 


The deceased is Wu-ssii-yu-na,¢ who married a Chinese 
woman, and who died in the year 704 of the Moslem 
calendar, He was born at ........ and lived to the age 
of thirty-six. He was laid to rest here in Ta-té 7th year, 
7th moon, Ist day (August 14, 1303). His son Wu 
Ying-tou 4 in deep mourning has left this inscription. 


(Dec. 1930), 63-102. Most recently Prof. Lo Hsiang-lin 
of the University of Hong Kong has published an ex- 
panded life, entitled P‘u Shou-kéng chuan (Taipei, June, 
1955). 

7 Harvard Univ. Press, 1935. 

8 HJAS, IV (1939), 1-11. 

® Asia, XXXIX (1939), 640-46. He delivered a paper, 
concerned in part with Ch‘iian-chou, at the April 1939 
meeting of the American Oriental Society, held at Balti- 
more, See summary in JAOS, 59 (1939), 399. 

10 JRAS (April 1954), 1-25. 
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(Parenthetically this is of interest, as it shows the 
rapid sinicization of the second generation. The 
son apparently did not care for his father’s poly- 
syllabic name, and made his quite Chinese, taking 
for surname a homynm of the first character of his 
father’s name, Wu—a very common and highly 
respectable Chinese clan name.) 


The four cemeteries are identified as follows: 
The first is located by the 9th century Buddhist 
temple Tung-ch‘an-ssii®* and is called Hsia ts‘o- 
shan.f Our author thinks it may be the resting 
place of Sharif Uddin from Tabriz. The second is 
Chin-ts‘o-wei,? and marks the grave of a general 
named Chin Chi® who received his appointment 
to serve in this area in the Chih-shun era (1330- 
1333).22, The third is the Sé-ts‘o-wei,' which must 
be the private graveyard of the Sé family. The 
fourth is a public burial ground by the Tung-yiieh. 
A stele recounting the exploits of Chéng Ho, dated 
1417, also stands here. This is the date of the 
fifth voyage of the Moslem eunuch admiral who 
launched seven expeditions into the South Seas 
and across the Indian Ocean about whom the late 
Professors Pelliot and Duyvendak wrote so illumi- 
natingly. Both of them have discussed this par- 
ticular inscription.’* There used to be two Moslem 
steles of Sung date here, remarks our author; now 
only one remains. 


II 


Outside the West Gate is the largest temple, the 
K‘ai-yiian-ssii,* famous since Tang times, with its 
two pagodas, the eastern and western. In the time 
of the Empress Wu, in the years 685-688, the mul- 
berry garden of Huang Shou-kung! was turned 
over to the monks for a monastery.'* There used 
to be a silk factory here. The pagodas were erected 
during the Southern Sung, over a period of 
twenty-two years. They measure 48.24 meters in 
height, and, according to inscriptions in the pa- 
godas, were constructed by Chinese and Indians 


See J. Foster, JRAS (April 1954), 2; the Ch‘iian- 
chou-fu chih (ed. of 1870, rev. and suppl., 1927), 16/26b- 
27a says it was built in the years 874-880, and received 
its name in 881. 

Chin Chi (hao: i-anc), a native of Shang-tu. 
Ch‘iian-chou-fu chih, 28/3b and 29/54a-55a. 

18 Pelliot, T‘oung Pao, 31 (1935), 314, and 32 (1936), 
211-212; Duyvendak, T‘oung Pao, 34 (1939), 381. 

“Cf. Ecke and Demiéville, The Twin Pagodas of 
Zayton, p. 84. 


working together. These are the subject of the 
excellent monograph by Ecke and Demiéville.’® 
In 1935 the author found a tomb here of the 
time of Tang T“ai-tsung (627-649). In the winter 
of 19547 he turned up remains of Sung date to 
the right of it: coins of the years 1023 to 1189, a 
complete jar 26cm. high, and broken pieces of 
pottery, smashed pottery stoves, Lung-ch‘iian™ 
porcelain, and an earthen Lung-ch‘tian bowl made 
in Ch‘iian-chou, inside of which are shadowy 
figures and on the surface an edge of silver ver- 
milion. Besides, there were stone figures of men, 
5em. in height, bone carvings, bone objects, and 
cowry shells—reminders possibly of trade with the 
Maldive Islands. In this area are six large wells, 
imitation garden eminences, stone lions, and stone 
pillars, all scattered between the West and North 
Dates. Outside the West Gate also is the famous 
Chiu-jih shan, Nine Day Mountain.’” On its slope 
is Ch‘iian-chou’s earliest evidence of foreign con- 
tacts: the stone remains of Yen-fu-ssi,” where the 
Indian monk Kulanatha® (500-569) translated 
the Diamond Sitra;** one small inscription re- 
cords the fact here. At the foot of the mountain 
is the grave of the father of the founder of the 
Southern Han, Liu Yin?’® (d. 911 ae. 38), now 
partly destroyed by men who have farmed the area. 
Especially noteworthy is a stone inscription known 
as Ch‘t féng shih k‘é,4 meaning “ pray for wind.” ” 
The bureau in control of ships (Shih p‘o ssii™)* 
lasted here from 1122 to 1254. This inscription 


15 They indicate, ibid., pp. 90-93, that the west pagoda 
was put up in 1228-1237, and the east pagoda in 1238- 
1250. 

16 For the brief report on the 108 items found see 
Wén-wu ts‘an-k‘ao tzi-liao4 (1955), No. 5, 115. 

17The Ch‘iian-chou-fu chih, 7/5a gives two explana- 
tions for the name: a) the local people traditionally 
climb the hill on the Double Ninth, or Autumnal Festi- 
val, and b) it requires nine days to make the trip to this 
eminence from Tai-yiin mountaine in Té-hua hsien, 
Fukien. 

18 A native of west India, of Brahmin caste, he arrived 
at Canton by way of southern Cambodia in 546. See 
Hobogirin, fase. ann., 148. 

1°Qn him see Edward H. Schafer, “History of the 
empire of Southern Han,” Silver Jubilee Volume of ...- 
Kyoto University (1954), pp. 347-350. 

2°Qn a stupa, or minaret, behind the house of Pu 
Shou-kéng f where prayers for the south wind were made 
in the fifth moon—when ships were expected; see Kuwa- 
bara, Mem. of the Toyo Bunko, 7 (1935), 29-32. 

21 Cf, Kuwabara, ibid., 2 (1928), 8, footnote 2; 7, Pp. 
46, footnote 7. 
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records the names of officials charged with every- 
thing having to do with the craft, filling out the 
sparse data given by the Sung shih (ch. 167). 


III 


Both inside and outside the South East Gate are 
indications of foreign intercourse, especially Brah- 
min and Moslem remains. Here stood, and still 
stands, the mosque erected probably in the 
twelfth century, after the one in Damascus, and 
here once stood the Fan-fo ssti,’ built by an 
Indian.** The latter was destroyed when the son- 
in-law of P‘u Shou-kéng, named Na-wu-na‘t of the 
Western Regions, was defeated.** A Fan-fo pond 
still exists, by the bank of which the author found 
several inscribed stones. The Chu fan chth re- 
lates ** that Shih-lo-wei" (probably a trader from 
Shiraf, Persia) built a large cemetery in the south- 
east part of the city. The writer noticed a number 
of old stone tombs by the three Chin-t‘ou-pu 
pools; also several tens of white tombstones either 
at the bottom or by the side of the now dry pools. 
In one of them stands a very large stone pillar, 
which may have belonged to a religious edifice at 
one time. Close by was a tombstone with Arabic 
inscription; also another with a bi-lingual text, 
Chinese and Mongol. The Chinese text runs: 


** Kuwabara, ibid., 33-34. For an illustration see Ecke 
and Demiéville, op. cit., pl. 70a. 

**On the initial building see Foster, JRAS (April 
1954), 4 and Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua, 111; the 
Indian’s name was possibly Rohana (Foster) or Rahula 
(Hirth and Rockhill). 

** According to the Chin genealogy,s cited by the 
author, he built it in the Yiian on the site of the dwel- 
ling of Ch‘iao P‘ing-chang,» whose daughter married the 
second son of P‘u Shou-kéng. Kuwabara (op. cit. 93) 
draws attention to one son-in-law of P‘u Shou-kéng, but 
his name is given as Fo-lien,i and he is said to hail from 
south of Ch‘iian-chou, dying in 1293. There is a refer- 
ence to Na-wu-na in the short account of Chin Chi cited 
in note 12 above. See also the same local history 56/25a 
and 73/20a. It appears that Chin Chi, exasperated 
at the arrogance and excesses of P‘u Shou-kéng, was 
lying in wait for an opportunity to cut him down to size. 
The chance came when Na-wu-na began his insurrection 
on the Fukien coast (in 1362). Chin Chi, while defend- 
ing the West Gate of the city, heard of it and furtively 
opened the Gate. By this ruse he let in the Yiian troops 
and captured Na-wu-na. 

** Cf. Hirth and Rockhill, op. cit., 119 and Kuwabara, 
Op. cit., 28-29, 
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which I render as follows: 


To the administrators of Manicheans and Christians 
in the circuit of Chiang-nan,** the Ye-li-k‘o-wén *® Mar 
Salomon the Bishop*® and Méar-Isaiyah,*° Timothy 
Sauma ** and others have mournfully and respectfully 
made this inscription. The 2nd year of Huang-ch‘ing, 
kuei-ch‘ou, 8th moon, 15th day (Sept. 5, 1313). 


2° This text has been punctuated by Mr. Chuang, with 
commas after wen,i li,£« and ku, and a full stop after ya.m 
Acting on the advice of Professor W. B. Henning, whose 
aid was generously given on the names mentioned, I have 
discarded the punctuation entirely. 

27 This area extended from the mouth of Yangtze River 
in the north to the southern boundary of modern Fukien 
in the south, Leonardo Olschki, in his interesting paper 
“ Manichaeism, Buddhism, and Christianity in Marco 
Polo’s China,” Etudes Asiatiques, V (1951), 1-21, writes 
(p. 9) that “Manichaeans never appear in the docu- 
ments of the Yiian dynasty.” Here at least the cult is 
mentioned in a stone inscription. 

28 Meaning Christian; on its derivation from Mongol 
aGrkdgiin see Pelliot, TP, XV (1914), 636. Mr. Ch‘én 
Yiian wrote nearly twenty years ago (Mon, Ser., III 
[1938], 255) concerning a certain member of the clan of 
Yeh-lii: “ The Tomb-tablet of Lord Yeh-lii is an impor- 
tant new discovery made by Mr. Martin. As far as we 
know at present it is the only extant Yeh-li-k‘o-wen 
tablet.” Here we have another. 

2° Selém6n episgo [p 4]. Cf. A. C. Moule, Christians 
in China before the Year 1550, p. 234, passage no. 22, 
where a Christian named Shih-lieh-mén was appointed 
to office in 1307. Still another Shih-lieh-mén appears 
under date of 1368. Ibid., p. 233, ftn. 32. 

80 T¥a'ya. As indicated above I owe the transcription 
of these names to Professor Henning. 

%1J adopt here the suggestion of Professor Francis 
W. Cleaves. We have the example of Rabban Sauma 
(ca. 1225-1294), his famous Nestorian contemporary 
born in Peking, who visited Europe in 1287-88. 
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Outside the South Gate is another white stone 
tomb, most likely part of another foreign cemetery. 
The local cultural society turned up one stone 
which told of a high officer of the Yiian who had 
gone as imperial envoy to Hormuz, had an audi- 
ence with King Hasan, and returned with seven 
precious gifts for the Mongol emperor. He re- 
sided in Ch‘iian-chou and died in Ta-té 8 (1304). 
The author located in addition the K‘an-ching 
pei” (tablet to the reading of the canon) on which 
was inscribed the names of the one hundred twenty 
famous Buddhist temples (Ssi) of the Yiian 
dynasty.** This was erected by Yiymi’, an Uighur 
official who flourished during the years 1272- 
1294.58 


IV 


Also outside the South Gate is the Hua-piao 
hill* on which is a stone shrine known as 
Ts‘ao-an.¥** This shrine houses a stone image of 
Mani.* The inscription runs: “Ch‘én Ch‘i-tsé,? 


*2 Dr. Kenneth Ch‘en of Harvard University suggests 
to me that the figure “120” is based on the tradition 
that the Jetavana Temple consisted of 120 yiian or 
eloisters. Cf. HJAS, XV (195BQ, 61-62, ftn. 105. 

33 Cf. Pelliot, Mémoires sur les coutumes de Cambodge 
de Tcheou Ta-kouan (1951), p. 108, ftn. 2. 

8¢ On this hill and the shrine see Ch‘én Yiian": Mo-ni 
chiao ju chung-kuo k‘ao,° Kuo-hsiieh chi-k‘an, I (1923), 
2, 203-40 and the translation into English which appears 
in the Bull. of the Catholic University of Peking, No. 4 
(1928), 54-68. Professor Pelliot based his article on 
Manichaean traditions in Fukien also on Ch‘én; see 7'P, 
XXII (1933), 193-208; especially his remarks on the 
Hua-piao hill and the shrine, p. 199, ftn. 2. 

‘°F, H. Schafer draws attention, in The Empire of 
Min (1954), p. 102, to a paragraph in the Fukien t‘ung- 
chih (ed. of 1867) telling of another Manichaean temple 
with an image in the district of Fu-ting in the north- 
eastern part of the province. Olschki (op. cit., pp. 
18-19) thinks one of the three painted figures seen by 
Marco Polo in a temple in Foochow (Jl Milione, Bene- 
detto ed., 1928, p. 157; Description of the World, Moule 
& Pelliot ed., 1938, I, 348) represented Mani, the other 
two probably representing the Buddha and Zoroaster. 
An earlier probable representation of Mani was dis- 
covered by A. von Le Coq in a ruined temple in Khocho, 
executed before 1036. See his Buried Treasures of 
Chinese Turkestan, translated by Anna Barwell (London, 
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a believer, of the city Hsieh-tien,** made this holy 
image, and prays that people will believe in him. 
The fifth year of Chih-yiian (1339), the month of 
fasting (chieh*>).”%® Another inscription reads: 
“May the highest and most truthful Mani grant 
them calmness and enlightenment, strength and 
wisdom. Chéng-t‘ung, chi-ch‘ou,** ninth moon.” 
This is, as our author remarks, an important dis- 
covery, confirming a comment made over three cen- 
turies ago by Ho Ch‘iao-yiian * (ca. 1558-1631), 
who wrote: “Situated on the northern slope of 
Hua-piao hill in Ch‘itian-chou prefecture is a rustic 
chapel, built during the Yiian dynasty. The Bud- 
dha Mani is worshipped there.” The Min shud 
also relates that the tomb of the Manichean priest 
Ho-lu of the T‘ang period was in Ch‘iian-chou.** 


V 


Outside the South-West Gate. Actually there 
were two gates here: the Water Gate** and New 
Gate.*f Near the former was the Customs House.* 
A very old stone inscribed in Arabic is unfortu- 
nately unclear. There is also a stone bridge known 
as Fou-ch‘iao*" or T‘ung-chi* ch‘iao—one of the 
ten stone bridges of old Zayton. Outside the New 
Gate stands a conical stone, a phallic monument.” 
A Southern Sung writer records it; it may well 
have been set up by a Hindu in the time of 
Northern Sung. 


1928), p. 58 and pl. 9. As Olschki writes (op. cit., 
p. 19): “ The Mani is represented towering over a group 
of Elects dressed in characteristic sacerdotal costumes 
of the sect.” 

36] take this to be the 12th month, as indicated by 
Chavannes and Pelliot, Un Traité manichéen retrouvé 
en Chine (1913), 135-36, ftn. 2 and 271-73, ftn. 1. This 
actually falls between Dec. 31, 1339 and Jan. 28, 1340. 

87 There is a Chéng-t‘ung chi-wei year (1439) and an 
i-ch‘ou year (1445), but no chi-ch‘ou. 

88Qn Ho-lu see Pelliot, op. cit., 205. He may have 
reached Fukien before the proscription of 843. He died 
and was buried in Ch‘iian-chou. 

8° For illustration of a lingam at K‘ai-yiian temple, 
see Ecke and Demiéville, op. cit., pl. 69c. a, b, and d 
of pl. 69 are all of Hindu inspiration. 
on pp. 21-22. 
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CANAKYA’S APHORISMS IN THE HITOPADESA (IV) * 


LupWIK STERNBACH 


New YorE 


No. 89 


Dharma-’rtha-kama-moksandm? yasyat?’ko’ pi 
na vidyate® 

4aja-gala-stanasye’va tasya® janma 
nirarthakam ® 


Virtue, wealth, pleasure, liberation—he in 
whom not one is found, his birth [is] useless, like 
the pendulous excrescence on a goat’s neck. 


HJ Intr 26, HS Intr 25, HM Intr 26, HK Intr 26, HH 
3. 19-20, HC 5. 19-20, IS 3120; CVND 13.10, CVV 3.20, 
CV in IS (3120) 3.20, 13.10; CVA 3.7, CVB 197 (IS 
3120), CVF 3.12, CVG 3.9, CVGt 3.8, CVN 3.12, 
CVT (b) 4.8, CVT(c) 3.8, CVT (d) 87, CVT (f£) 46, CVW 
3.7; CNI 26, CNH 86; CSIB 123; Vet 22.11, Bhs 544. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HK and HC which contain one minor variant. 
The CN and CSI groups, as well as CVND are identical 
with H. (CVND with the HK and HC editions). Other 
CV editions contain important variants in 75. Vet con- 
tains important variants in 8. Bh§& is identical with H, 
viz. with the HK and HC editions. 


Footnotes to No. 89: 1 moksesu CV in IS; moksaés ca 
CVB 2 yasya CV in IS; yasyaiso CVN > moksamé 
ca yo na sddhyate narah D in Vet +aja° HK, HC, 
ABDd in Vet, BhS, CVND (better); mrtatulyah sa 
vijneyas® CV in IS; janma-janmani martyesu maranam 
tasya kevalam CV in IS; ajdgaranamah mo’pi nirartha 
tasya jivitam CVB; janma janma mahad duhkham 
CVF; janma janma manusyasya CVN 5 gatam CVG 
*nirarthakah CNH; maranam tasya kevalam CVF, CVN 


No. 90 


Dane tapasi gaurye* ca? yasya na prathitam® 
manah* 

vidydyam arthalabhe ca® *mdtur uccara eva 
sah 


He, whose mind [is] not intent on liberality, on 
piety and on heroism; on knowledge and on the 
acquisition of wealth, [is] verily but [his] mother’s 
excrement. 

HJ Intr 16, HS Intr 15, HM Intr 16, HK Intr 16, HH 


2. 23-4, HC Intr 5.7-8, IS 2761; CRO 8.36, CRB 8.36 
{[cef. CVV 14.18, CVT(b) 11.6 & 17.12, CVT (c) 7.28 & 


*See JAOS, LXXVI, pp. 115-130, and LXXVII, pp. 
26-31, 107-115. 
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7b.21, CVT(d) 113, CVT (e) 46]; MBh 5. 132, 23b-24a; 
GP 1.115,32; SP 1477, SV 2731). 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HK which contains one minor variant. The CR 
group is identical with H with the exception of two 
minor variants. The CV group contains a similar, but 
not identical aphorism (IS 2760). MBh, GP and &P 
contain a few minor variants. The H text is the nearest 
to CRC. 


Footnotes to No. 90: tsatye MBh; gau° ta°® da° GP 
2va CRC 3 noccdritam MBh * yaSah HK, SP, MBh, 
GP, CRC 5v~a MBh, GP, SP ®tasya janma 
nirarthakam §P 


No. 91 


1Ko dhanyo bahubhth putrath *kusila- 
piuranddhakath 

Syaram ekah kulalambi yatra visriyate* 
pita® 


Who [is] fortunate by many sons, [mere empty] 
measures filling up a granary? Better is one the 
supporter of his family, by whom the father is 
renowned. 


HJ Intr 20, HS Intr 19, HM Intr 20, HK Intr 20, 
HH 3.6-7, HC 5. 15-6, IS 1928; CVND 3.17, CVV 3.17, 
CV in IS (1746) 3.17; CLA 7.5, CLC 7.8, CLD 7.4, 
CLM 7.6; CNI 176; CSIB 281. 

The main editions of H and its various MSS. contain 
minor variants. C is identical with H in 76 only; this 
part contains some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 91: 148 different in C * kusuld°® 
HM; kuéila® IS; kuéala° HS (notes); kisala° HH; 
kusgala° IS; Seka eva ku® CLM 4 vigrdmyate 
CVND; viramate CSIB 5kulam CVND 


No. 92 
'Korthah *putrena jalena yo na vidvan na 
dharmikah* 
*kanena caksusé kim va caksuh pidavva 
kevalam® 


What benefit [accrues] by a son born, who [is] 
neither learned nor virtuous? Or what [is the use 
of] a sightless eye? Indeed [such] an eye [is] 
trouble merely. 


HJ Intr 12, HS Intr 11, HM Intr 12, HP Intr 12, HN 
Intr 11, HK Intr 12, HH 2.14-5, HC 4.14-5, IS 1941; 
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CVND 4.9, CVV 4.8, CV in IS (1748) 4.9 (8); CRC 
7.68, CRB 7.63; PS Intr 4, PN Intr 3, PP Intr 3, Pts 
Intr 4, PRE Intr 3; VCsr 21.2; GP 1.114,55; Brh 
26.36b; NV 27. 16. 

The main editions of H are identical, with the excep- 
tion of HN. af are only identical in H and other 
sources. The CV group contains in af one variant only. 


Footnotes to No. 92: *+In PP, Pts, GP, C af are yi 
ef. fn. 4 2 tena tu putrena VyN 300 in Brh; DaBh 
101 in Brh 3 yidvan adhaérmnikah B in PS; bhakti- 
man PP, Pts, CVND; (8a)ktimdén M in PP 4 taya 
gava kim kriyate (Sriyate E in PS) yd na doghdri na 
garbhint PS, PRE, VC, GP, Brh, CRC; kim tayd kriyate 
dhenvad ya sute na dugdhadd (na doghdri na garbhini 
CVND) PP, Pts, NV Syat phalam HN, N in HP 


No. 93 


1Varam eko guni putro ?na ca mirkha-satair 
api® 

ekas candras* tamo hanti na ca taéra-ganatr 
apr® 


Better one accomplished son. [There is] no 
[benefit] even by hundreds of fools. One moon 
dispels the darkness. [It is] not [dispersed] even 
by hosts of stars. 

HJ Intr 17, HS Intr 16, HM Intr 17, HK Intr 17, 
HH 2. 25-6, HC 5.9-10, IS 5971; CSH 10, CSW 23, CSN 
83, CSP 89; CVND 4.6, CVV 4.5, CV in IS (5971) 4.6, 
CVT(a) 31; CRC 7.74, CRB 7.65; CLA 7.5; GP 1.114, 
58; ef. BhP 10. 114, 58. 

The main editions of H are almost identical; variants 
are noted in HS and HK. The CS group contains only 
a few minor variants. CSH is identical with the main 
editions of H. £ is different in CRC, while yé are differ- 
ent in the CV and CL groups. The H text is nearest to 
the CS group. GP is very different from the H and C 
texts and may be considered as a different aphorism. 


Footnotes to No. 93: 1 eko’pi gunavdn putro nirgunais 
ca (°nena gatena kim GP) éatair varah GP, CVND 
*nirgunena gatena kim CRC 3 °Satdny api HK, CSW, 
CSN *candro HS 5 °gano’pi ca HK, CSN (ca om. 
in CSN; better); ganas tatha CSW; tdrd-satair api 
CSP; tdrd-sahasragah CRC; tarah sahasragah CVND; 
candro hanti tamdmsy eko na ca jyotih sahasrasah GP 


No. 94 


*Rna-karta pita satrur mata ca vyabhicarini* 
*bharya riipavati* satruh putrah satrur 
apanditah® 
A father who contracts debts [is] an enemy and 


[so is] an unchaste mother. A beautiful wife [is] 
an enemy. An unlearned son [is] an enemy. 


HJ Intr 21, HS Intr 20, HM Intr 21, HK Intr 21, HH 


3.8-9, IS 1330; CSF 92, CSH 45, CSN 19, CSW 29, 
CVND 6.11, CVV 6.11, CV in IS (1330) 6.11, CVT (d) 
57; CRC 1.26, CRB 1.23; CNH 22. 

The main editions of H are identical. CSH, CSN and 
CVND are identical with H; minor variants are noted 
in CSF, CSW and CRC; important differences are noted 
in CNH. 


Footnotes to No. 94: 1 rnam IS; pita ca rnavan CRC 
2 dvicdrint IS; duécdrini tatha CSF; Satrur vicdrini 
CSW; Satrur aésilint CRC; duécdrint ripuh CNH 
Savinitad ripur bhdryad putro ripur apanditah CNH 
‘ pararata CSF 5 gatruh kupanditah CSF 


No. 95 


1Mata satruh? pita *vairi yena bdlo* na 
pathitah® 

Sna Sobhate sabhd-madhye hamnsa-madhye 
vako* yatha 


The mother [is] an enemy, the father a foe, by 
whom a child [is] not instructed. He shines not 
in company. [He is] as a heron amongst swans. 


HJ Intr 38, HS Intr 37, HM Intr 38, HP Intr 25, 
HN Intr 23, HK Intr 38, HH 4. 20-1, HC 7. 1-2, IS 4800; 
CSH 9, CSW 17, CSN 72; CVND 2.11, CVV 2.11, CV 
in IS (4800) 2.11, CVA 2.15, CVF 2.15. CVG 2.14, 
CVGt 2.18, CVN 2.14, CVT(b) 3.11, CVZ%(c) 2.15, 
CVT(d) 159, CVT(f) 37, CVW 2.14; CRC 7.76, CRB 
7.66; CSIB 181. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HP and HN where two words are transferred in 
8B. The CS group, with the exception CSH, and the CSI 
group are identical with H. The CV (with the exception 
of CVF and CVG which are identical with H) and CR 
groups contain several important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 95: ‘4dvisanti pitari manye putro 
yabhyam na pdthitah CRC; ma° vai? pi® ga° tr. IS 
2ripuh CVND; vairi CVND in CKr 3 gatrur bdlo 
yabhyam na (yena na IS) pdthyate CVND; °ri yabhyam 
CVND (var.) tye° ba° tr. HP, HN 5bdlo yena 
na pathita CVN; pathyate CVND(var.) ® sabham- 
adhye na sobhante (sobhante IS) CSH Tyaka CSH 


No. 96 


A similar aphorism to that found in HJ Intr 133 
is also found in CVND 1.4, CVV 1.4, CV in IS (4911) 
1.4, CVA 1.4, CVF 1.4, CVG 1.4, CVGt 1.3, CVK 1.4, 
CVN 1.4, CVT(b) 1.5, CVT(c) 1.5, CVT(f) 5, CVW 
1.4; CNI 112, CSIB 155; it deals with sons. 


Footnotes to No. 96: 
1 ajita-mrta-mirkhanadm varam ddyau na ca’ntimah 
sakrd duhkha-kardv ddydv antimas tu pade pade 
* * * 


Compare also Nos. 26, 46, 47 and 109. 
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%. FrreNps, Fors AND VaRIouS TYPES OF 


ASSOCIATION 
No. 97 
1 Sokarati-bhaya-tranam? priti-vigsrambha- 
bhajanam,* 


4kena ratnam idam® srstam® “ mitram” 
ity aksara-dvayam 


By whom was created this jewel—“ mitram,” a 
word of two syllables, the preserver from sorrows, 
enemies and danger, the depository of affection 
and confidence ? 

HJ 1.225, HS 1.203, HM 1.208, HP 1.169, HN 1.170, 
HK 1.210, HH 38.2-3, HC 50. 18-9, IS 6527; CRC 7.2, 
CRB 7.2; PS 2.83 & 4.3, PN 1.79 & 4.3, PT 2.152, 
PTem 2.170 & 4.7, PP 2.195, Pts 2.179, PRE 2.95 & 
4.7, GP 1.114, 2. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H. contain 
minor variants. CRC is identical with H. GP contains 
one minor variant. P contains important variants. 

Footnotes to No. 97: * Sokdrati B in HP, IP in HK, 
PT, PP, PRE; éSokdrti-bhayasam-trénam HP; prdpte 
bhaye paritrdnam Pts; soka-trdnam GP 2 paritrdnam 
HS, BBh; °nama A in PS 4.3 > bhadjana A in PS; 
kaéjanam P in His; kdranam IS; °visra® PT, PRE, BBh 
*kenedam (nedam A in PS) srstamn amrtan mitra 
(mitram A in PS) ity ak° NA in PS 5 sarvam add. y 
in PP (contra metrum) ® syrstam M in PP 


No. 98 
Apatsu mitram janiyat' yuddhe? siram 
rne® sucim, 
*bhdryim ksinesu vittesu vyasanesu ca 
bandhavan 
In misfortunes one may know a friend; in battle 
a hero; in a debt, an honest man; a wife, in 
reduced fortunes; and kinsmen in afflictions. 
HJ 1.74, HS 1.66, HM 1.71, HP 1.54, HN 1.55, HK 
1.73, HH 18.1-2, HC 24.10-1, IS 954; CRC 2.18, CRB 
2.15; GP 1.109, 8. 


The main editions of H are almost identical. CRC 
is different in yd; it is nearer to GP than to H. 


Footnotes to No. 98: 1 jéniyad HM, HP, HN, HS, HK, 
Boltz 10.78, CRC (better) ?dhane HP, HN; vane IS; 
rane GP, CRC ®raham GP, CRC *bhdryadi ca 
vibhave (°va CRC) ksine durbhikse ca priydtithim GP, 
CRC 


No. 99 


Na *matari na dadresu® na sodarye na 
ca’ tmaje* 

visvdsas* tddrsah pumsam ydadrn-mitre’ 
svabhavaje® 


Men have not such a confidence in a mother, or 
in a wife, or in a brother, or in a son, as they have 
in a friend by natural disposition. 


HJ 1.222, HS 1.200, HM 1.205, HP 1.166, HN 1. 167, 
HK 1.207, HH 37. 19-20, HC 50. 8-9, IS 3370; CRC 7.3, 
CRB 7.3; PS 2.79, PN 1.75, PP 2.190, PRE 2.89; Gp 
1. 114, 4. 

The various editions of H are almost identical. GP is 
identical with H. P contains minor variants. C contains 
very important variants; af are different. 


Footnotes to No. 99: + mdtd-pitr-ddresu sodaresu na 
bandhusu CRC, CRB 2na dare va E in PS 5 cat- 
mant HP, HN *visrdmas PRE; visrambhas PP; 
visrambhas CRC Syddrg mitre HM, HP, HN; ydvan 
mitre HH ®nirantare NA in PS, PP, PRE; niran- 
taram PS, CRC 


Nos. 100, 100A 
1Utsave vyasane? cav’va* durbhikse 
rastra-viplave* 
raja-dvdre smasdne*® ca® yas tisthati? 
sa® bdndhavah® 


He who stands [by one] at a feast, and also in 
affliction, in famine, in an invasion of the country, 
at the king’s gate, and at the cemetery, is a 
kinsman. 


HJ 1.75 & 4.66, HS 1.67, HM 1.72 & 4.62, HP 4. 66, 
HN 4.66, HK 1.74 & 4.67, HH 18.3-4, HC 24.12-3 & 
149. 3-4, IS 1221; CSF 16, CSH 17, CSN 17, CSP 1.19; 
CVND 1.12, CVV 1.12, CV in IS (1221) 1.12, CVB 
(IS 1221) 84; CVA 1.12, CVF 1.12, CV@ 1.12, CVGt 
1.12, CVK 1.13, CVN 1.13, CVT(b) 2.8, CVT (ce) 1.15, 
CVT(d) 155, CVT(f£) 60, CVN 1.14; CNI 130; CSIB 
161; Pts 5.41, 

The main editions of H contain minor variants. C 
contains several minor variants; C is nearer to Pts than 
to H. The CS group is the nearest to H. Pts contains 
several minor variants. 


Footnotes to Nos. 100-100A: 1 dture Pts; CVND, CVB, 
CVF, CVG, CVK, CVN,CSIB; dtulya vamasampapte CVB 
(var.) ; dhave HJ 4.66, HN HK (Pa in HK as above) ; 
Ghara sparsane A in HP 2 vyasanam CVN: visanam 
CVG ° prapte Pts, CVND, CVB, CVF, CVG, CVK, 
CVN, CSIB; vydpte IS; yuddhe HM 4. 62 ‘4 rdstra- 
samplave HS; rdjavigrahe A in HP; Satru-sankate Pts, 
CVND, CVK; éatru-vigraha HJ 4.66, HP, HN, CSF, 
CSH, CSN, CSP, CVB, CVF, CVG, CVN, CSIB; Satru- 
sangrahe IS 5 §masane CSH va CVB 7 tis- 
thayaste N in HP; tistheyus te HN 8 hi N in HP, HN 
* badndhavah N in HP, HN 


No. 101 


Parokse karya-hantaram pratyakse priya- 
vadinam* 

varjayet® *tadrsam mitram visa-kumbham* 
payo-mukham ® 
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One should avoid such a friend as mars [one’s] 
business behind [one’s] back, [and] speaks kindly 
to [one’s] face. He [is] a jar of poison with milk 
on the surface. 


HJ 1.79, HS 1.71, HM 1.76, HK 1.78, HH 18. 19-20, 
HC 25. 9-10, IS 3979; CSF 42, CSH 18, CSW 74, CSN 58, 
CSP 11: CVND 2.5, CVV 2.5, CV in IS (3979) 2.5, 
CVB (IS 3979) 261, CVA 2.5, CVF 2.5, CVG 2.5, CVGt 
2.5, CVK 2.5, CVN 2.5, CVT(b) 3.1, CVT(c) 2.5, 
OVT(d) 152, CVT(f) 26, CVW 2.5; CRC 8.50, CVB 
8.53; CLB 1.49; CNI 87; CSIB 222; PM. 1.78; GP 
1.115,48; BhS 597; in Sirya’s Suktiratnakira (89.6) 
attributed to Kautilya. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. The CS, 
CV, CL and CSI groups are identical with H; the CR 
group contains one variant in y. PM and Bh§ are 
identical with H. GP is different in 6. 


Footnotes to No. 101: + °vdditah IS 2 varjaye IS 
(printing error) > kutilam bandhum CRC 4 visa- 
kumbha edd. in HS, HH 5 visargabha payo yatha IS; 
mdayadmayarin tatha GP 


No. 102 


Paro’pi hitavan' bandhur bandhur apy 
ahitah? parah* 

ahito dehajo vyaddhir hitam dranyam* 
ausadham 


Even an enemy, [if] kind, [is] a friend. A 
kinsman, [if] unkind, [is] an enemy. A distemper, 
though bred in the body, [is] malignant. A drug 
[though] grown in the woods, [is] healing. 


HJ 3.101, HS 3.98, HM 3.98, HP 3.96, HN 3.96, 
HK, 3.98, HH 88. 14-5, HC 117. 13-4, IS 3988; CSF 43; 
CVT(d) 154; CRC 1.20, CRB 1.18; CLB 1.45; CNI 
132; GP 1.108, 14; BhS 598; ef. NV 27.9 (276. 18-9; 
attributed to C) and 29.76 (334.9-10; attributed to 
Sukra). 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain only 
one minor variant. The CS, CV and CR groups are 
identical with H; CZB contains one minor variant. GP, 
BhS and NV 27.9 are identical with H; NV 29.76 
contains one minor variant. 


Footnotes to No. 102: +hi hito HP, HN, Pp in HS; 
apt hitah CLB(var.) 2 ahita NV 29.76 3 svayam 
CLB *aranam CLB(var.) 


No. 103 


Na kascit kasyacin’ mitram na kascit 
kasyacid? ripuh® 
*vyavahdrena mitrani jayante® ripavas tatha 


No one [is] the friend of any one, no one [is] 


the enemy of any one. By behavior, friends as 
well as enemies are produced. 


HJ 1.73, HS 1.65, HM 1.70, HK 1.72, HH 17. 15-6, 
HC 23.17-8, IS 3189; CSH 23, CSN 51; CVB 77 (IS 
3189); CRC 7.1, CRB 7.1; CNI 58; GP 1.114, 1. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. All 
groups of C are different in 75; they are nearer to GP 
than to H. 


Footnotes to No. 103: 1kasyacid Boltz 8.48 2 ka- 
syacit Boltz 8.48, CVB 3 priyah CVB * kdranad 
eva jayante mitrani ri° GP, CVB; kdranena hi janati 
mitrdni ca ripims tatha CSH, CSN; avasthdtah praja- 
yante nitrani ri? CRC, CRB 5 jayanti HH 


No. 104 


1Sakrd dustam? *yo tu mitram * punah® 
sandhatum icchate® 

7sa mrtyum® eva® grhnati’ garbham™ 
asvatari** yatha*® 


He who consents to re-admit to friendship a 
friend who has once offended, receives death, like 
a she-mule an embryo. 


HJ 2. 147, HS 2.140, HM 2. 148, HP 2.135, HN 2. 134, 
HK 2.146, HH 65.11-2, HC 86.9-10, IS 6656; CSH 19; 
CSN 92; CVT(d) 150; CRC 3.15, CRB 3.15; CNI 
113); CSIB 225; PS 2.19, PN 1.17, PT 2.29, PTem 
2.29, PP 2.27 & 4.13, Pts 2.32 & 4.14, PRE 2.19; GP 
1.110,19; ef. MBh 12. 140,30, cf. MBh 1.142, 81b-82a. 

The main editions contain several minor variants. 
The CS and CR groups contain some minor variants. 
CSIB is quite different and corrupt. Other sources con- 
tain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 104: 1saksad CSIB; dandeno’pana- 
tam Satrum yo raja na niyacchati MBh 12. 140, 30; °rum 
anugrhnati yo narah MBh 1.142,8lb (ef. SV 2757) 
2drstan A in PS ?tu yo HS, HM, HK, PS, PT, PRE, 
CRC; ca yo Pts 4.14, PP, GP; ta yo CSIB; hi tu IS; 
ya ca codd. in HS; tu yan HP, HN, HH: ca mitram yah 
CSH, CSN; yan mi° IS; apistam yah pu° Pts 2.32; 
apostam IS 4dhanam itsati (sic!) CSIB 5 punas 
PT (PTem as above) Sichati HS; icchasi I in PS; 
arhati Bh in PP; arhasi ¢ in PP Tyathad sa mrtyu 
CSIB Smrtyur P in HS; ®upa°® PS, PT, PP 4.13, 
Pts, PRE, MBh, CSH, CSN, CRC 10 grhniyadt N in PS, 
GP; grniyadd MBh 1.142,82a (MBh 12.140,30 as 
above); grnhiydt A in PS 11 garbhad PP 2.27 (Bh 
¢ in PP ab above) ; gebham CSIB; gabhém MBh 1. 142, 
82 12 agvataro PTem (printing error) ; karkatika IS; 
karkataki CSN 13 tatha CSIB 


No. 105 


Rahasya-bhedo yacia ca naisthuryam* 
cala-cittata 

krodho? nihsatyata*® dyiitam* etan mitrasya 
disanam 
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Betraying a secret, importunity, harshness, 
fickleness of mind, anger, falsehood, gaming— 
these [are] the faults of a friend. 

HJ 1.100, HS 1.91, HM 1.97, HP 1.72, HN 1.74, HK 
1.99, HH 21.6-7, HC 29.1-2, IS 5722; CRB 1.6,° Nepa- 
lese MS 243 transcribed by Klatt, quoted in CKr. 


The main editions of H contain some minor variants; 
variants are noted in different MSS. 


Footnotes to No. 105: + caigaryam Pp in HS * kro- 
dha B in HP Snihsattvata HP, HN, P in HS 
*dyutam HH (wrongly) Squoted from CKr; CRC 
1.6 is different 


No. 106 


Yatha kastham ca kastham ca sameyatam 
mahodadhau* 

2sametya ca* vyapeyatam *tadvad bhita- 
samdgamah 


As a piece of drift wood and [another] piece of 
drift wood may come together in the mighty re- 
ceptacle of waters, and having met, may part 
company; even such [is] the meeting of human 
beings. 

HJ 4.72, HS 4.66, HM 4.69, HP 4.73, HN 4.73, HK 
4.74, HH 111.20-1, HC 149. 19-20, IS 5093; CRC 6. 54, 
CRB 6.43; MBh 12.28,36 & 12.174,16; R 2.105, 26. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical. CRC is identical with H. MBh is identical 
with H. R contains some variants, particularly in 6. 


Footnotes to No. 106: 1 mahdrnave R 2 sameta N 
in HP; °sma° P in HS tu R *kdlama sddya 
kancana R; sthitvd kificit ksandntaram RG 


No. 107 


Samsdra-visa-vrksasyat dve *eva madhure*® 
phale 

‘kavya’mrta rasd’svddah *sangamah® 
sajjanath? saha 


The poisonous tree of the world bears indeed 
two sweet fruits: enjoyment of the taste of the 
nectar of poetry [and] association with the good. 


HJ 1.162, HS 1.145, HM 1.151, HP 1.117, HN 1.118, 
HK 1.153, HH 28.23-4, HC 39.1-2, IS 6636; CVND 
16.18, CVV 16.18, CV in IS (6636) 16.18, CVT (b) 
28.8, CVT (d) 215, CVT(g) 69; CSIB 209; VN 3. 

The main editions of H contain some variants in B 
and 6. CVND is different in yé. CSIB contains minor 
variants. Other sources ccntain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 107: 14°kita-vr CVND; °katu-vr 
CVND(var.) CSIB; katukd-raksasya IS 2atra HM, 
HC; amrtopame HP, HC; phale amrtopame I in HK, 


VN, CVND, CSIB; eva’mrtavat B in HP; phale ca'mrto- 
pame HH; eva rasava-phatle HK (printing error?) ; 
yamrtopame IS *rasavat HM, HP, HN, HC, Pp in 
HS *subhdsitam ca sukhadam sangatih sujane jane 
(°naih saha) CVND; subhdsitam ca susvddu IS; subha- 
sita (°tad IS) rasdsvdda CSIB; °svdda VN 5 sangatih 
sujane jane IS (cf. fn. 4) ®alapah VN, CSIB; 
sangamah IS 7 sujanaih HM, HN, HC; svajanain 
Pp in HS , 


No. 108 


Hina-sevé na kartavya kartavyo mahad 
asrayah* 

2payo’pi saundiki-haste*® *varuni’ty 
abhidhiyate 


Court should not be paid to the base. To the 
great must resort for protection be made. Even 
water in the hand of the mistress of a dram-shop, 
is called spirituous liquor. 


HJ 3.11, HS 3.11, HM 3.11, HP 3.11, HN 3.11, HK 
3.11, HH 74. 24-5, HC 98.20-1, IS 7402; CSW 93, CSP 
66 (cf. CVB 152 [IS 7462] and IS 3498). 

The main editions and various MSS. of H are identi- 
eal, with the exception of HS which is different in yd. 
The CS group is almost identical with the HS edition. 


Footnotes to No. 108. ‘4 mahat-agrayah N in HP 
*aja (ajah CSP) simha-prasadena vane carati nirbha- 
yam (°bhayad CSW; °bhayah CSP) HS, CSW, CSP 
° gaundini® HS (notes), HP, HN; saundini® IS 4 ma- 
dyam ity N in HP, HN 


No. 109 


Gundagunajna gunino' bhavantt 
te nirgunam? prapya bhavanti dosah 
Sasvddya-toyah prabhavanti nadyah 
samudram dsddya bhavanty apeyah* 


Those possessed of excellent qualities become 
judges of merit and demerit. Falling in with 
vicious [company], they become vitiated. Rivers 
rise having their waters sweet, but having reached 
the sea, they become undrinkable. 


HJ Intr 47, HS Intr 47, HM Intr 47, HK Intr 47, 
HH 5.22-3, IS 2130; CRC 8.127: CNI 44; PS 1.87, 
PN 2.66, PT 1.92, PTem 1.100, PRE 1.99; GR 5. 

The main editions of H are identical with the excep- 
tion of HM and HK which contain some minor variants 
in a. CRC is almost identical with H but is nearer to 
PT. P and GR contain some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 109: tgundgunajnresu gund (guni 


PT, PRE, NAB in PS), HM, HK, PS, PT, PRE, GR, 
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CRC 2nirgundn PS (NABC in PS as above) 3 gu- 
svadutoyah GR; susvddutoya prabhavad (pravaha PT, 
PRE, B in PS, CRC) hi PS, PT, PRE, CRC; svasa- 
dutoya N in PS *apeyah B in PS 

* * * 
Compare also Nos. 26, 55, 56, 71 and 82. 


8. GuESTS AND Hosts 
No. 110 


Uttamasya@ pi *varnasya nico’pi? grham 
dgatah* 

*piijaniyo yatha yogyam’ °sarva-deva- 
mayo’ tithth 


Even one of low caste, when come to the house 
of one of high caste, ought to be suitably enter- 
tained. A guest is an impersonation of all the 
deities. 

HJ 1.65, HS 1.57, HM 1.62, HK 1.64, HH 16.7-8, 
HC 22.3-4 & 31. 3-4, IS 1177; CSW 50; CVB (IS 1177) 
90, CVG 4.18, CVN 4.8, CVT(b) 5.8, CVT(c) 4.3, 
CVT(f) 58; CSIB 54; Vet 19.2. 

The main editions of H are identical. C contains im- 
portant variants and in all groups is nearer to Vet than 
to H. Vet contains important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 110: 1’tha e in Vet 2 nica’ pi 
CVB; va CVN Sagata CVB 4tasya puja vidha- 
tavyd B in Vet, CSW; vipro vd yadi va sudrah e in Vet; 
balo va yadi (vitha CSIB) vd vrddhah (vdlo vad taruno 
vrddha CVN) sarvasyd’bhydgato guruh CVG, CVN, CSIB 
°yathd-nydyam Vet, CVB ® sarvasyadbhydgato guruh 
Vet, CVB; sarvatradbhydgato CSW (cf. fn. 4) 


No. 111 


‘Gurur? Agnir® dvijdtinam* varnénam 
Brahmano guruh 

patir eko® guruh® strindm sarvatra* 
*bhydgato® guruh® 


Fire [is] the superior of the twice born. Of the 
[four] classes, the Brahman [is] the superior. The 
husband [is] the sole superior of wives. Every- 
where the guest [is] the superior. 


HJ 1.113, HS 1.101, HM 1.107, HP 1.47, HK 1. 62, 
HH 16.3-4, HC 21. 18-9 & 31. 1-2, IS 2172; CSF 77, CSH 
49, CSW 48, CSN 33, CSP 39; CVND 5.1, CVV 5.1, CV 
in IS (2172) 5.11, CVB (IS 2172) 89, CVA 4.5, CVF 
4.6, CVG 4.5, CVGt 4.6, CVN 4.6, CVT(b) 5.11, 
CVT(c) 4.6, CVT (f) 61, CVW 4.5; CNI 33; CSIB 232; 
PP 1.257, PD 305. 84; Sto 325. 4-5. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. The 
CS, CV and CSI groups contain only a few minor vari- 
ants (CSW, CSH, CSN, CVB, CVG, CVN, CSIB are 
identical with H). The CS and CSI groups are the 


nearest to H. Other sources contain some minor 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 111: 1 gu° pa°® tr. CVND 2 garur 
H in Sto (wrongly) > yahnir CSP * dvijatindm 
CSF (wrongly) Seka Pr in PP; eva CSF, CVND 
® gurus PD 7 sarvasya° HS, Sto, PP, PD, CSN, CVND 
8 *bhagavato CSF (var.) *ripu CVF 


No. 112 


1Nirgunesv api sattvesu? dayam kurvanti 
sddhavah 

3na hi samharate jyotsnam* *candras 
candala-vesmant® 


The good show pity even to worthless beings. 
The moon withholds not its light from the hovel 
of the Candala. 

HJ 1.63, HS 1.55, HM 1.60, HP 1.46, HN 1.48, HK 
1.61, HH 16. 1-2, HC 21.16-7, IS 3755; CRC 3.50; NM 
1.42; Pras 7.3. 

The main editions of H are almost identical; variants 
are noted in various MSS. CRC is identical with H 
(HK edition). Other sources contain some important 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 112: tdurjanesv api P in HS 
2prdnisu Pras (notes); samtesu IS 3 agvibhyam 
mocité grast&é paksini (paksistri g in NM) varttikda 
Subha (gund g in NM) NM * jyetsnadm HC (wrongly) ; 
jyosna IS; jyotsnas IS; jyetsnadm IS 5 candrah 
Scinda°® IS 6 °vegmanah HK, CRC; veésmasu Pras; 
°candala® IS 

* * * 


Compare also No. 50. 


9. SERVANTS; SERVICE 
No. 113 


Maunain* mirkhah? pravacana-patur vatulo* 
jalpako* va*® 

Sksantya bhirur yadi na sahate prayaso 
n@ bhijatah,’ 

Sghrstah® parsve °vasati niyatan *° diuratas 
ca’ pragalbhah* 

Sseva-dharmah parama-gahano yoginadm apy 
agamyah ** 


For [his] silence [he is thought] a fool; [if] 
fluent in speech, [he is] crazy or a babbler; by 
patient submission [he is regarded as] timid; if he 
cannot endure [bad treatment, he is] for the most 
part [considered] ill-bred. Does he sit at [your] 
side ?—[he is] sure to be intrusive; at a distance? 
—diffident. The duty of service [is] extremely 


wii 


fitui ut i. 
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difficult, [if not] unattainable, even to those who 
have acquired superhuman power. 


HJ 2.25, HS 2.26, HM 2.26, HK 2.26 HH 43. 18-21, 
HC 57.17-20 & 98.9-12, IS 4987; CNI 249; PD 306.98; 
Vet 4.6; Bhs 35. 


The main editions of H are identical. PD, Vet and in 
particular BhS and their various MSS. contain minor 
variants. 


Footnotes to No, 113: *mamdan J, in BhS 2 mii- 
khah PD, Vet (D in Vet as above); mikah BhS; patu 
vaiiko e in Vet °yditalo BhS; vdcako PD, FY. os 
TG, ,M in BhS; vdtako H,,,Ic in Bhs; vataki, A,H, alt 
in Bhs; vatuki D in BhS; vddako x, 4.8.7 in Bhs; vatiko 
G,,, im BhS; pittako J, , in Bhs; catulo XY, in Bhs 
‘ yaialo E, in Bhs; vatulo F, in Bhs  jalpavo vatulo 
va IS “@ksa°® se° tr. B in Vet, PD; ksad° grh° tr. 
Bhs; pdréve dhrstah kim uparathavad dirato’py apra- 
galbhah 8 (var.) 7 prayaso A,,E,, ‘ in Bh§; nd@’ti- 
“td E, in BhS; n@’bhijane T, in BhS 8 drstah 

Hsn.yIgt7t3M, in Bhs; dhrstah “Vet, BhS; dustah J, 
in Bh§S; ghrstah w. in BhS, Vet; dhrsnuh Tedas in 
BhS; prstah e in Vet ®nivasati yada Vet; vasati 
vicaran A in Vet; bhavati nitardm D in Vet; prabha- 
vati hi cirdd d in Vet; bhavati ca tathé Bh§, c in Vet; 
vasati ca BY, os go iM, - in Bhs; bhavati na C in Bh§; 
prabhavati W, in Bhs; bhavati nivasan G, in Bhs; 
bhavati tada (sada Y, in Bhs; _— Y2,4-6,87F2,3.5My,5 
in BhS) W,_,J,Y, 24-6, gt G, 55 5 in Bhs 10 diira- 
to’pi pramattah (pragaibhah aot in Vet) Vet; diratas 
ca BCce in Vet; dirato’py apragalbhah BhS; dirataés 
ca’pra® BCDE,F,HWY, in BhS; diratas ca pramadi 
Te in BhS; diratas ca’pramddi IX (X, lacuna) in 
BhS; diratasya pragalbhah M, in BhS; dirago’py 
apragalbhah M, in Bh& 11 pramddi e in Vet 
12 apragamyah B in Vet 


No. 114 


1Prsthatah sevayed arkam jatharena 
huldsanam* 

*svdminam ‘*sarva-bhdvena para-lokam 
amdyaya 


With the back one should serve the sun; with 
the breast, fire; a master, with all the soul; the 
next world with sincerity. 


HJ 2.32, HS 2.33, HM 2.34, HP 2.30, HN 2.30, HK 
2.34, HH 45. 12-3, HC 60. 6-7, IS 4188; CRC 8.53, CRB 
8.56; CSIB 103 

The main editions of H are identical; one MS in HP 
contains one minor variant, The CR group contains 
variants in a. The CSIB contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 114: 
CRC, CRB 


1 prsthato’rkam niseveta ja° 
2 hutdsanah CSIB > svdminah sarva- 
* svdmino A in HP 


bhavesu paraloke maya tvayéd CSIB 


Canakya’s Aphorisms in the Hitopadesa (IV) 


No. 115 


1jivite yasa jivantt vipra mitrani bandhavah? 
saphalam jivitam tasya dtmartham* ko na 
jivati 
Useful [is] the life of him, in whose life Brah- 


mans, friends [and] relations live. Who lives not 
for himself? 


HJ 2.34, HM 2.36, HK 2, 36, HH 45. 23-4, HC 60. 17-8, 
IS 2439; CVB (IS 2439 )194, CVF 7.16, CVG 7.12, 
CVN 7.21, CKI 194. 

The main editions contain only one minor variant. 
The CV group contains minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 115: 1! yasya jivati (°anti) CVB; 
yasmin jivati CKl; yasya jivena CVF, CVG, CVN 
2mitrag ca° CVB, CKI; mitradh svajana bandhava CVN 
3 dtmda’rthe HM, HK; hy dtmd’rthan CVB 


No. 116 


Yasmin’ jivati? jivanti bahavah sa tu’® 
jivatu* 

kako’pi® kim na® kurute’ vaiicva® 
svo’dara-ptranam ® 


But let him live, in whom living, many live! 
For does not even the crow fill his crop with [his] 
beak ? 


HJ 2.35, HS 2.35, HM 2.37, HP 2.32, HN 2.32, HK 
2.37, HH 45.25-6, HC 60. 19-20, IS 5348; CVA 7.17. 
CVGt 7.7, CVT(b) 17.2 CVT(c) Tb 10, CVW 7.16; 
Nepalese MS (transcr. by Klatt, quoted in CKr); PS 
1.9, PN 2.6, PP 1.10, Pts 1.23, PRE 1.8; VCsr II.3; 
cf. KSS 10. 60,34; BhS 680. 


The main editions and various MSS of H contain some 
minor variants. Other sources and their various MSS, 
contain several minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 116: 1 yasmin HM, HP, HN, HK, 
PS, PP, Pts, PRE, VC, BhS (better) ; sa tu ABCN in PS 
* jiwati IS; jivanam N in PS 3 so’tra Pts 4 ji(i)vati 
HK, HN, H in HP, PP, Pts, PRE, VC (MNTQE in VC 
as above), BhS 5 yako’pi HP; bako’pi HN, PS, PRE, 
VC, Bhs; eko E in PS; vayadmsi PP, Pts, VJQE in VC 
®nityam N in PS; om. IS 7 kurvanti PP, Pts, JQE in 
VC; jivanti V in VC 8 caicvad HN, HH, PS, PP, Pts, 
PRE, VC; cvamcad IS; himsad BhS ® so’dara N in HP; 
8(§)vo’dara-posanam PS (OFIABC in PS as above): 
°pirandt Q in VC; °piranaih V in VC 


No. 117 


1Sthdna eva hi? yujyante* 
ca’bharandni* ca 

°na hi ciidimanith pdde® niipuro na ca 
mirdhant* 


bhrtyas 
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Servants and ornaments in their proper place 
are becoming. A crest-jewel [is] not worn on the 
foot, nor an ankle-ring on the head. 


HJ 2.70, HS 2.70 (ef. HS 4.11), HM 2.71, HP 2. 64, 
HN 2.63, HK 2.71, HH 50.16-7 (cf. HH 102.3-4), HC 
66.10-1, IS 7221; CRC 3.10, CRB 3.10; PS 1.34, PT 
1.31, PTem 1.35, PP 1.60, Pts 1.72, PRE 1.35; GP 
1,120, 11. 

The various editions of H contain several minor 
variants. A in HP is different in 75. CRC is different 
in ad; it is nearer to P than to H. P and GP are 
different, in particular in aé. 


Footnotes to No. 117: 4sthdnesv (sthdnesu NB in 
BS) eva niyoktavyad (prayoktavya GP; niyojyante HIO 
in PS; piyojydnt PP, CRC; niyujyante PS; viniyojyante 
B in PS; viniyujyante N in PS) PS, PT, PP, Pts, 
PRE, GP, CRC 2m IS > niyojyante HS, HM, HP, 
HN, HK (ef. fn. 1) *va’bha® HP, I in PS 5 ciida- 
manis tatha pdde svabhdvat pratibudhyate A in HP 
*prajnaih CRC; om. IS Tnipuram mirdhni dharyate 
HK; niipuram (°re IS) sirasd krtam HM, HC; prabha- 
vami’ti (°vdn iti NB in PS; °vame’ti PT (variant) ; 
°yid vini? A in PS; °vdd api PS; °vend’pi C in PS; 
prabhuna’pi’tt IS) badhyate (budhyate B in PS) HP, 
HN, PS, PT, PP, Pts, PRE; pddddau pratibadhyate 
CRC; gobhate vat kaddcana GP 


No. 118 


Kanaka-bhisana-sangrahano’cito* 
2yadi manis* trapunt* pranidhiyate® 
®na sa* Svirautt ®na ca’pi*** sa sobhate™ 
%bhavati *yojayitur vacaniyata 


If a gem, worthy of being set in an ornament 
of gold, be set in lead, it neither tinkles nor glit- 
ters. The blame, however, attaches to the setter. 


HJ 2.71, HS 2.71, HM 2.72, HP 2.65, HN 2.64, HK 
2.72, HH 50.18-21, HC 66.12-3, IS 1526; CRC 3.54, 
CRB 3.53; PS 1.35, PN 2.26, PT 1.32, PTem 1.36, PP 
1,63, Pts 1.75, PRE 1.36; GP 1.110, 14. 


The main editions and the various MSS of H contain 
some minor variants. CRC is almost identical with H. 
Other sources and its various MSS. contain several 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 118: 1°samérayano® PS (NAB in 
PS as above) ; °samkramano’cito EJ in PS; karna- 
bhusana-samgraho’cito GP 2 yavi mani pratibadhyate 
M in PP *manes H in PS * triguni CRC; tu pdde 
GP *pratibudhyate A in HP, P in HS; pratibad- 
dhyate H in PS; pratibadhyate PS, PT, PP, Pts, PRE, 
GP, CRC; pranidhiyate IS; tripunim prati vidyate C in 
PS * kin manirnahi Sobhate tatah GP; sa N in PS 
"ca PS; na NABC in PS- = * virocayati (°yati I in PS) 
ha na PS; virodhi na (nt A in PS; sa B in PS) ca’pi hi 
(na B in PS) NABC in PS; vibhdsate A in PP ° ta- 
thé’pi na $o° Cin HP; na HH = wisobhate HS, HM, 


CRC; na 0° HP, HK; ca 0° B in HP; ca’py IS; cati 
Is 14na HK, P in HS, PT, PP, PRE; om. HH; 


upa® IS 12 yibhdsate IS (cf. fn. 11) 13 ayam 
bhaktoyam ayam jadah N in PP 14 yajayitum 
vyasaniyyatam B in PS; joyitur M in PP 15 yaca- 


nikrtan A in HP 
* * * 


Compare also Nos. 71 and 82. 


10. MISCELLANEOUS 
No. 119 


1Tyajed? ekam* kulasya@rthe gramasya’rthe* 
kulam tyajet® 

gramam® jana-padasya@’rthe* adtma’rthe® 
prthivim® tyajet 


[A man] should leave an individual for the sake 
of a family, for the sake of a village he should 
abandon a family; a village he should renounce 
for the sake of a country; for the sake of the soul, 
the world. 


HJ 1.159, HS 1.141, HM 1.148, HP 1.115, HN 1.116, 
HK 1.150, HH 28. 12-3, HC 38. 12-3, IS 2627; CSF 14, 
CSH 31, CSN 41; CVND 3.10, CVV 3.10, CV in IS 
(2627) 3.10, CVA 1.7, CVF 1.7, CVG 1.7, CVG¢t 1.7, 
CVK 1.7, CVN 1.8, CVT(b) 1.12, OCVT(e) 1.12, 
CVT(d) 58, CVT(f) 13, CVW 1.8; CRB 2.2; CNI 93, 
CNH 58; CSIB 84; PS 1.105, PN 2.83, PT 1.107, PTem 
1.118, Pts 1.355 & 3.84, PRE 1.117; Katharnava 
(ZDMG 14.574); VCjr 28.3; Sts 21.4-5; MBh 2.61, 
1l & 5.36, 17. 

The main editions of H are almost identical with H. 
The CS and CSI groups are identical with H (CSF con- 
tains however two scribe’s errors). The CV group con- 
tains some minor variants (CVND, CV in IS, CVG, CVN 
are identical with H),. P contains some minor variants. 
(PS and PT are identical with H). Other sources 
contain some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 119: ‘tyajet kuld@’rthe purusam 
MBh; tyajed ekam om. AG in Sts 2 tyajad PT (notes) 
Sdosam CNH ‘gramasyarthe CSF (wrongly) 5 bha- 
vet CNH ®kulam PT 7 jandsya@’rthe N in HP 
(contra metrum); ’rtha VC, Pts 8 sva’tma’rthe HK, 
HC, PT, PRE, SR in VC; cda’tmda’rthe PS (notes) ; 


adtma’rthe CSF (wrongly); °’rtham CVK ® sakalam 
CVF 
No. 120 

Jala-bindu-nipatena kramasah piryate? 


ghatah 
sa hetuh sarva-vidyandm dharmasya? ca 
dhanasya ca* 


By the fall of drops of water, the jar is gradu- 
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ally filled; this [is] the cause of all sciences, of 
religion, and of wealth. 


HJ 2.10, HS 2.10, HM 2.10, HP 2.11, HN 2.11, HK 
2.11, HH 41.15-6, HC 54.13-4, IS 2357; CSH 106; 
CVND 12.22, CVV 12.22, CV in IS (2357) 12.22, 
CVT (d) 74; CNH 73. 

The main editions of H are identical. 
groups are almost identical with H. 


All the C 


Footnotes to No. 120: ‘pirnate IS; ptirayed CNH 
*svarksasya (or better moksasya) CSH 7ca om. 
CVND (contra metrum; in other editions as above) 


No. 121 


1Payah-pinam bhujanganim kevalam 
visa-vardhanam 

2upadeso hi mirkhandm prakopdya* na 
Santaye 


A draught of milk only increases the serpent’s 
venom; thus, good advice [ministers] to the ex- 
asperation, not to the conciliation of fools. 


HJ 3.4, HS 3.4, HM 3.4, HP 3.4, HN 3.4, HK 3.4, 
HH 73.6-7, HC 96.17-8, IS 1287, 7482; CSW 73; CVV 
4.15, CVG 4.17, CVN 4.23, CVT (a) 36, CVT(b) 19.18, 
CVT(c) 52.3, CVT(d) 141, CVT(g) 88, CVW 4.16; 
CLB 1.55; CNI 85, CSIB 153; Pts 1.389; ef. BhP 4. 14, 9. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CSI group 
is identical with H. The CV and CS groups are almost 
identical with H; similarly Pts. 


Footnotes to No. 121: 1 °pa °upa tr. Pts, CVG, CVN, 


CLB, CSIB 2upakdrana nicandm upakdro hi jayate 
IS (7482) 3° viripdya CSW; prakasaya CLB 
No. 122 


 Roga-soka-paritapa-bandhana? vyasandni ca 
dtm@ parddha-vrksasya* phalany etani* 
dehinam 


Sickness, sorrow, anguish, bonds and afflictions 
—these [are] the fruits of the tree of the personal 
transgressions of corporeal beings. 


HJ 1.42, HS 1.35, HM 1.40, HN 1.30, HK 1.41, HH 
12.5-6, HC 16. 12-3, IS 5903, 2777; CVND 14.2, CV in 
IS (2777) 14.12; CSIB 148; PP 3.139. 


The main editions of H contain some minor variants. 
The CV and CSI groups contain some minor variants. 
P contains also some minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 122: 1 roga-soka-paritapa® HM, HN, 
HS; ddridrya-roga-duhkhdéni (ddridrya-roga-dukhani Pr 
in PP; ddridra-rodukhani M in PP) PP, CVND (var. 75) 
2°nam HN, CV in IS (better); °paritapa® HS (cf. 
fn. 1) 3 °»rksdnadm HS, HN, HK, HH teva hi 
P in HS 
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No. 123 


Anucita-karm@rambhah* svajana-virodho 
baliyasa spardha 

2 pramada-jana-visvaso mrtyor* dvdrani 
catvart 


Undertaking an improper business, opposition 
to one’s own folk, rivalry with a stranger, [and] 
reliance on the fair sex, [are] four avenues to 
death. 

HJ 2.150, HM 2.151, HK 2.149, HH 65.25-6, HC 
87.7-8, IS 316; CVT (b) 23.6, CVT (c) 56.11; CSIB 164, 

The main editions of H contain some minor variants. 
CSIB is almost identical with H; it contains one minor 
variant only. 


Footnotes to No. 123: + °kdryd@’rambhah HM, HK, HH 
2? pramada® HH 3 mrtyu CSIB 


No. 124 


1Pallava-grahi pandityam kraya-kritam® 
ca matthunam 

bhojanam ca parddhinam’* tisrah pumsam 
vidambanah* 


Superficial learning, sexual pleasure purchased 
with a price and subsistence at the will of another 
[are] the three ways men are cheated. 


HJ 1.148 HS 1.131, HM 1.137, HP 1.106, HN 1.107, 
HK 1.140, HH 27.13-4, HC 37.5-6, IS 4000; CVT(b) 
13.4, CVT(c) 7.50, CVT(d) 222, CVT(e) 86; CRC 
8.7, CRB 8.5; CLT 1.7, CLT (codice napolitano) 1.7, 
CLC 1.7, CLD 1.7, CLE 1.7, CLI 1.7, CLM 1.7; CSIB 
286. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. All the 
groups of C contain variants in a. 


Footnotes to No. 124: tkhande khande ca (tu CLE; 
su CLD; su CLI,CLM) pa° CLT, CLT (cod. nap.), CLC, 
CLD, CLE, CLI, CLM; khanda khandesu panditya CLT 
(var.); khandam khandam ca CRC; vallavarahi CSIB 
* kreya-kritam HC (wrongly) 3 pardyattam CRC 
‘vidhambanéh HK (printing error); vitamband CLT 
(cod. nap.) ; vitambanah CLT (var.) 


No. 125 


1 Kadarthitasya’pi ca? dhairya-vrtter’ 
*buddher® vindso na hi sankaniyah 
Sadhah krtasya@’pi taniinapdato* 
Sn@dhah® sikha yatt?® kadadcid*' eva 


Loss of understanding is not to be apprehended 
in one of resolute habits, although calumniated. 
The flame of fire which may have been overturned, 
never goes downwards. 
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HJ 2.67, HS 2.66, HM 2.67, HP 2.61, HN 2.60, HK 
2.68, HH 50. 9-10, HC 66. 1-2, IS 1519; CRC 3.40, CRB 
3.43; PS 1.32, PN 2.24, PT 1.28, PTem 1.31, PRE 
1.31; GP 1.110,16; Bhs 226. 

The various editions of H are almost identical. CRC 
contains some important variants; it is nearer to P than 
to H. P and other sources 1nd their various MSS. con- 
tain several important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 125: 1kaddr° HH 2hi PS, PT, 
PRE, GP, BhS, CRC; ha EoW in Bh&; na T, in Bhs 
(T, in Bh§ as above) % °yrttair D in Bhs; vrtte NA 
in PS, Y,M, in BhS; °gunam I in PS; dainya-vrtter 
CRC 4na Sakyate dhairya-gunah (°nam PT) pra- 
marstum (pramadstum A in PS) PS, PT, PRE, Bhs 
(HMP in BhS as above); na Sakyate sarva-guna 
(dhairya-gunam PT, E,,,.F1,XY,,G,,.M,, in Bhs; 
°gunan C in BhS; °guna J, in BhS; °gunah IS; sattva- 
gunin J,, in BhS) pramathah GP; na sakyate sarva- 
gundn pramarstam CRC 5 buddhe HH Sadho mu- 
khasya@’pt krtasya vahner PS, PT, PRE, Bh&, CRC; 
adhah khalend’pi krtasya vahner GP; adhah krtasya’pi 
tanipato X in Bh§S; °pi hi tasya IS; taniipato Y, in 
BhS; kréasya vahneh G, in Bh& 7°nddo HS; °patah 
HM ‘na om. J, in BhS; n@’dho mukha jvdlasikhah 
prayanti IS ®*’*dhas PT (PTem as above) 10 ydnti 
HP, HC, PS (ABCI in PS as above), PT, PRE 
B,CDEF, ,JJXY, , .TG M in Bhs 11 kathamcid 


1,6,7 1-3,5 


BEo, ,I in Bhé 


No. 126 


1Akarair ingatair? gatya cestayd 
bhasanena*® ca* 

netra-vaktra-vikdrena® laksyate® ’ntargatam 
manah* 


By external appearances, by motions, by the 
gait, by gestures and by speech; by changes in 
the eye [or] of the face the inward thought is 
discovered. 


HJ 2.47 (cf. 3.35), HS ad 2.46, HM 2.50, HK 2.50, 
HH 47. 15-6, HC 63. 5-6 & 106. 3-4, IS 848; CVT(b) 27.8, 
CVT (g) 57; CRC 2.55, CRB 2.62; PP 1.21, Pts 1. 44; 
Vet 1.8; GP 1.109, 52; NV 10.27 (117. 10-1); Mn 8.26 
(also quoted in PSDh 3. 1—55. 12, SC 49.17, GMBh 186. 
12-3, Apar 620.21-2, SV 104.8-9, VyMa 313, Vyavaha- 
ranirnaya of Varadarija—wrongly ascribed to N—70. 
2-4, Gautama Mitaksara Haradatta 11.23, Vir Vyava- 
hira Prakiga 71.13-4, Vyavahirairthasamuccaya 24, 
Vyavaharaprakaéa 21,31, Vyavahdrakalapataru 32, Vya- 
Vahirasaukhya 31, Vivadavyavahara 10, Govindarajiya 
in Dh, Smrticintamani 41,42); cf. Mn 8.25, ef. Y 2. 
13-5; ef. Vi 8.18; ef. N 1.193-6, Parigista 10-1; ef. 
Brh 5. 43a; ef. R. in Vyavaharatattva 31. 

_ The main editions of H are identical. CRC is almost 
identical with H; it contains only three minor variants. 
Other sources contain several minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 126: 1 akarane’ngitair Apar, SV, 


Vyavahiarakalpataru *angitair NYPL,PrMBh in PP 
* bhdsitena YPL,Pr in PP, Mn and digests quoting Mn 
with the exceptions of GMBh and Vyavahiranirnaya 
(k, ch in Vyavahiranirnaya has also bhdsitena), GP; 
harsitaja GMBh ‘tu HP = ‘cak(t)ra-vikdraisg ca A 
in PP; °vikdrais ca Pts, Vet, Mn and digests quoting 
Mn, with the exception of SV; vikdrena BDce in Vet; 
wvikdrais tu a in Vet; vikdrabhyadm A in Vet, GP, SV, 
CRC 6 grhyate PP, A in Vet (d in Vet as above), 
Mn and digests quoting Mn with the exception of SV, 
Vir Vyavahira Prakasa, Govindarajiyi and Vyava- 
hirakalpataru, NV; jidyate A in PP, Vet, G in MnJ 
(also quoted in MnJh), SV, Vir Vyavahara PrakdSa, 
CRC; éaya°® Govindarajiyi; laksya° Vyavahirakalpataru 
™nurnam CRC 


No. 127 


1Na@kale mriyate? jantur® viddhah 
Sara-Satair apt 

*kusa@grenav'va® samsprstah prapta-kalo 
na jivatt 


Though pierced by hundreds of arrows at the 
wrong time, a creature dies not; touched only by 
the point of a blade of grass, when he has reached 
his hour, he lives no longer. 


HJ 2.15, HS 2.16, HM 2.17, HK 2.17, HH 42.8-9, 
HC 56.7-8, IS 3595; CRC 6.87, CRB 6.48; GhN 19; 
GP 1.113,48; NPR 1.3,20; MBh 13.163,11; Cf. BhP 
7.2,40; ef. VCsr 14.9. 


The main editions of H contain minor variants. CRC 
is different in a, otherwise is identical with H, with one 
minor variant. Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 127: indprapta (na pra° CRC) 
-kdlo mriyate vi® MBh, GP, NPR, CRC 2mryate HH 
®kaéscid IS (add.) 4kusa-kanta kaviddho’pi pra° 
GhN; trndgrena’pi MBh, NPR; sprstah kusa’gramatrena 
IS (add.) 5 °nd’pi HM, HK, CRC;°na tu GP 


No. 128 


Apadam kathitah pantha indriyanam 
asamyamah, 

tajjayah sampadim margo yenestam tena 
gamyatam 


The want of control over the senses has been 
called the road to ruin, the victory over them the 
path to fortune. Go then by whichever you please. 


HJ 1.29, ad HS 1.25, HH 10.12-3, HC 14. 3-4, IS 
960; CSH 74. 
The main editions of H are identical. CSH is identical 
with H. 
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No. 129 


1Andgata-vidhata ca Pratyutpanna-matis 
tatha? 

dvav etau* sukham* edhete® Yad-bhavisyo® 
vinasyaty’ 


Anagata-vidhatr (Fate-not-come) and likewise 
Pratyutpanna-mati (Ready-wit), these two hap- 
pily escaped, but Yad-bhavisya (What-will-be) 
perished. 


HJ 4.5, HS 4.5, HM 4.6, HP 4.5, HN 4.5, HK 4.5, 
HH 99.7-8, HC 132.17-8, IS 268; CVND 13.7, CVV 
13.7, CV in IS (268) 13.7, CVT(d) 86; CNH 85; CSIB 
122; PS 1.118, PN 2.95, PT 1.117, PTem 1.128, PP 
1.326, Pts 1.318, PRE 1.127; ef. KSS 10. 60,178; ef. 
KsB 16,336; MBh 12. 137,1 & 12. 137, 20. 

The main editions of H are identical, but some MSS. 
of H contain two minor variants. The CV group is 
identical with H; the CN and CSI groups contain some 
minor variants, particularly CSIB. P and in particular 
various MSS. of P, contain several minor variants. 
MBh contains few minor variants. 


Footnote to No. 129: 1 andgati® CSIB 2 tis ca yah 
(sah B in PS) PS, PT, PP (yPPrMp in PP as above) ; 
PRE, MBh *imau ABC in PS; ete bhN in PP; eva 
MBh, CNH, CSIB *mukham P in PP 5 edhante A 
in HP ® °bhavisyati CSIB; dirghamitro MBh, CNH; 
dirghasitri IS * vindsitah B in PS; vigesyati H in 
PS; bhavisyati Pp in HS; bhavi ca CSlb 


No. 130 


Artha-nasam* manas-tapam? *grhe* 
duscaritant ca 

*vaficanam® ca’pamdnam™ ca® matiman 
na prakdsayet® 


A prudent person should not divulge the loss of 
property, distress of mind, malpractices at home, 
being cozened, and disgrace. 


HJ 1.138, HS 1.122, HM 1.127, HP 1.98, HN 1.99, 
HK 1.130, HH 26.9-10, HC 35. 13-4, IS 583; CSH 34, 
CSN 5; CVND 7.1 (ef. 14.17), CVV 7.1, CV in IS 
(583) 7.1 (ef. IS (7046) 14.17) CVA 5.11, CVF 5.11, 
CV@ 5.11, CVGt 5.10, CVT(b) 7.11, CVT(e) 5.11, 
CVT(d) 133, CVT(e) 22, CVT (f) 85, CVW 5.11; CRC 
2.25, CRB 2.23; CNI 88; Sts 40.10-1 & 63.7-8, Vet 
1.26; GP 1.109,15; SB 2.618. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. The OS group is identical and the CV 
and CR groups are almost identical with H (CVND, 
CVF, CVG are identical with H). GP is identical with 
H. Other sources and its various MSS. contain minor 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 130: 1 arthanaértham L in Sts 40.11; 
artha-ndsam ity addi LO in Sts 63.7 2 mana (h) -sthai- 


ryam E in Vet 3 grhini caritani ca CV in IS * ity 
addi O in Sts (ef. fn. 1); grhe D in Vet 5 vacanam 
E in Vet; grijanam AB in Vet; nicavaékyam $B; manam 
cai’vad CRC * vatijanam HN; vacanam N in HP (cor- 
rupt) ; gaijanam HP, Pp in HS, P in Sts 63.8; grija- 
nam IS; gajjananz P in &ts 40.11; nicavdkyam I§ 
7mdnam d in Vet (contra metrum, instead of amdnai) 
® ca om. SB ® prakarayet P in Sts 40. 11 


* * & 
No. 131 


A similar aphorism to that found in HJ 1. 139* is also 
found in CVND 14.17, CVT(b) 9, CVT(c) 51.7, CVT 
(d) 128, CNI 91, CSIB 36; it deals with different things 
to be concealed (cf. No. 130). 


Footnote to No, 131: 


1dyur-vittam grha-cchidram mantra-maithuna-bhesajam 
tapo-dand’pamdnam ca nava gopyadni yatnatah 


No. 132 


18arvah sampattayas* tasya santustam yasya 
mdnasam,?® 

upanad-giidha-padasya* nanu> carmavrte’va® 
bhih 


Whoever has a contented mind, has all riches. 
To him whose foot is enclosed in a shoe, is not the 
earth, as it were, carpeted with leather? 


HJ 1.152, HS 1.135, HM 1.141, HP 1.109, HN 1.110, 
HK 1.143, HH 27. 24-5, IS 6918; CRC 8.72, CRB 8.79; 
PS 2.42, PN 1.38, PT 2.68, PTem 2.79, PP 2.97, PRE 
2.47; SP (ascribed to Vyisa) 316; VS 3347. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CRC is identical with H. P contains 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 132: 1sarvadé ca PS; sarvds tu NA 
in PS; sarvads PT, sarvatra SP, VS; sarvatah C in VS 
2sampadas PS, SP, VS; sampadayas PT (var.) 
3 mdnasyam Pr in PP 4 °pdnasya bhN in PP; °viita® 
yP in PP; ipanadidha® M in PP 5 na tu edd. in HS, 
HH; sarvé PT; sarva PT(var.) ®carma® HM; 
carmastrte’va B in HP; carmastrtai’va PS; carmé- 
strte’va N in PS; cahmds® A in PS; carmdvrttai(h)’va 
PT, PP, PRE, §P, VS 


No. 133 
Yo' dhruvani parityajya *adhruvani® 
nisevate* 
dhruvani tasya®> nasyanti adhruvam® 
Tnastam eva hi® 


Whoever, quitting certainties, pursues things 
uncertain, loses his certainties. What is uncertain, 
[is] already lost. 


HJ 1.227, HS 1.205, HM 1.210, HP 1.171, HN 1.172, 
HK 1.212, HH 38.20-1, HC 51. 16-7, IS 5600; CSF 78, 
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CSH 63, CSN 78; CVND 1.13, CVV 1.13, CV in IS 
(5600) 1.13, CVA 1.13, CVF 1.13, CV@ 1.13, CVGt 
1.14, CVN 1.14, CVT(b) 2.4, CVT (c) 1.16, CVT (f) 17, 
OVW 1.15; CRC 3.1, CRB 3.1; CNI 201; PP 2.143, 
Pts 2.137; GP 1.110,1. 


The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical. All the C groups contain minor variants only, 
in particular CSH, CVND and CRC. Other sources con- 
tain minor variants, 


Footnotes to No. 133: tke CVG@ 2 adhruvam 
(ca’dhru® CSF) parisevate CSF, CSH, CSN, CVND; 
adhruvany eva se° CVN shy adhruvani GP, CRC; 
adhruvam CSH, CVND; hy adhruvam IS *ca sevyate 
Pp in HS; ca sevate CRC; ca sevete IS; parisevate CSH, 
CVND 5 tesam CVG ®° ca@’dhruvam IS 7 ca vina- 
syati CVG; nasta naiva ca CVF 8ca HN, ABN in 
HP, Pp in HS, PP, Pts, GP, CSF, CSH, CSN, CVN 


No. 134 


Manir luthati*? pddesu* kacah sirasi dharyate 
*kraya-vikraya-velayam kacah kaco* manir 
manth 


A gem may play about the feet [as in an anklet]. 
Glass may be raised upon the head. At the time of 
buying and selling, glass [is] glass, a gem [is] a 
gem. 


HJ 2.66, HS 2.67, HM 2.68, HP 2.60, HN 2.59, HK 
2.67, HH 50. 7-8, HC 66. 4-5, IS 4656; CSF 49, CSP 64; 
CVND 15.9, CVV 15.9, CV in IS (4656) 15.9 CVN 
8.19; VN 12. 


The main editions and the various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. The CV and CS groups contain minor 
variants. The CV group is nearer to the HJ and HH 
editions, while the CS group is nearer to the HM, HN 
and HK editions. VN is identical with the HM and 
HK editions. 


Footnotes to No. 134: ‘"lumthati A in HP; luthatu 
HN, N in HP *pddena CSF; pade IS (contra 
metrum); péddgre CVND, CSF(var.), CSP, CVN 
*yathai-va’ste (va’sti HS, P in HS; vda’stu IS); tathai- 
vd’stimn (va’sti P in HS; vadsi IS) HM, HK, S in HP, 
P in HS, VN, CSF, CSP, CVN; yathai-va’stu (vd’sti 
HS) tathai-va’stu HS, HP, HN, I in HK, Pp in HS; 


yathat vamstasti CSF (var.) *kacau HK 
No. 135 
*Vajt-varana-lohanam? kastha-padsana- 
vasasim* 
*nari-purusa-toyanam antaram® mahad 
antaram ® 


The difference between a horse, an elephant and 
iron [utensils], between wood, stone and raiment, 


between women, men and water [is] a great differ- 
ence. 


HJ 2.38, HS 2.38, HM 2.40, HP 2.35, HN 2.35, HK 
2.40, HH 46. 5-6, HC 61.5-6, IS 6029: CVA 8.10, CVF 
8.10, CVG 8.7, CVN 8.10, CVT(d) 246, CVT(e) 45, 
CVW 8.9; CRC 3.13, CRB 3.13; CNI 220; PT 1.36, 
PTem 1.40, PP 1.328, PRE 1.41; VCsr 26.4; Sts 172. 
11-2; Vet 3.7; Padma Purana, Srstikhanda 18.92; GP 
1. 110, 15. 

The main editions of H contain minor variants, Th7 
CR group and some editions of the CV group (CVF, 
CVG, CVN) are identical with H. P, Vet, Padma P. 
are identical with H. Other sources and their various 
MSS. contain minor variants. 


Footn stes to No. 135: 2 vdji (°% IS)-vdnara T in VC; 
vani-vadrina ec in Vet 2 lauhdnam HS, HP, HH, GP, 
J in VC Syasandm T in VC 4ndra P in &ts 
5 antara VC (VJE jn VC as above) ; vd’ntaram P in &ts; 
dréyato PP ° maha antaram IS; bahu vidyate Sts; 
vahu vighnate P in Sts 


No. 136 


1Visvdsa?-pratipannandim*® vancane* ka® 
vidagdhata® 

ankam druhya suptanam’™ hantuh® kim® 
nama’? paurusam 


What great art [is there] in the deceiving of 
those who are inspired with confidence? What, 
forsooth, [is] the manliness of the slayer of those 
who have climbed into the lap [and] fallen asleep 
[there] ? 


HJ 4.56, HS 2.166, HM 4.52, HP 4.55, HN 4.53, 
HK 4.57, HH 108. 17-8, HC 145. 5-6, IS 6206; CSIB 264; 
PD 302.42 (only a8); VCsr VII. 14, VCmr VII. 139-40, 
VCjr VII.3 (p. 43); Sts 35.4-5; Puraitana Prabandha 
sangraha 262. 

The main editions of H contain some minor variants. 
CSIB contains several minor variants. Other sources 
contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 136: 1 vié® ank® tr, CSIB * sad- 
bhava’ HS, VCmr, JE in VCsr; sabhdvam VCsr, Gr in 
VCmr ® pratipamnna® CSIB; pratipranna? CC,O in 
Sts 4vancanam PD; vancanaig CSIB; vacane P in 
Sts; ca cenekd O in Sts 5ca CSIB; cf. fn. 4 6 pi- 
dagdhata P in Sts; vidagdhatah O in Sts; vicitrata HH; 
viduscitah CSIB 7 suptam hi HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, 
HH, Sts (CC, in Sts as above); suptasya QE in VCsr, 
Puritana P; suptasya P in Sts; druhya guptasya CSIB 
® hantum VN in VCsr, PASRHY in VCjr, Sts; hi hantum 
IS; hantu GK in VCjr; hatih E in VCsr; hamti CSIB; 
hatva HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH; hanane VCmr, T in 
VCsr; pdadtane Gr in VCmr ®°ka CSIB; cf. fn. 8 
2°nu VCsr, T in VCsr 
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No. 137 
1Varam vanam? vydghra-gajendra-sevitam* 
*drumalayah® ® pakva-phala’mbu-bhaksanam* 
trnadni® sayya paridhana-valkalam® 
na bandhu-madhye dhana-hina-jivanam* 


A forest haunted by tigers and huge elephants, 
with trees for a habitation, ripe fruits and water 
for food, grass for a bed, bark for clothing—is 
preferable to living, deprived of wealth, amongst 
relations. 


HJ 1.161, HS 1.144, HM 1.150, HK 1.152, HH 28. 
19-20, HC 38.17-8, IS 5949; CVND 10.12, CVV 10.12, 
CV in IS 10.12; Pts 5.23; VCjr 12.7; BhS 737; VN 14. 

The main editions of H are identical. The CV group 
contains some minor variants. Other sources contain 
minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 137: 1 vanam vydghra-gajadi-sevitam 
IS; vanam vydghra-gajaih samanvitam IS 2 vane R 
in VC, CV in IS, CVV 3 °gajddi-sevitam Pts; °sevite 
R in VC; °sevanam IS *jalena (janena IS) hinam 
bahukantakdvrtam Pts °°dlaye ABSRin VC; °dlayam 
Bhs, CVND ®puspa® K in VC; mila°® A in VC; 
pat(t)ra® VC, BhS, VN; pakta® HH; yatra° IS 7 bho- 
janam HM, HK, HC, VC, VN: sevanam CVND; °phalam- 
bha? IS ® trnaig ca VC (O in VC as above) ; trnas ca 
H in VC; trne ca H in VC; trnesu AY in VC, Bhé§, 
CVND ® *vara-jirna-val° VC, BhS (pari® O in VC) ; 
varam jirna IS; vava-jirna IS; jana-jirna § in VC; 
Sati-jirna CVND (in some editions); Satar-jirna IS; 
vasanam ca VN 1° jivitam Pts, VC (SR in VC as 
above) 


No. 138 


Vane’pi* dosah prabhavanti ragindm 
grhe’pi? patce’ndriya-nigrahas* tapah* 

akutsite® karmani® yah pravartate 
nivrtta-ragasya’ grham® tapovanam 


Even in a forest, evils prevail over the passion- 
ate; whilst in the house the restraining of the five 
senses is a penance. The home of one free from 
passions, who is occupied in irreproachable acts, 
[is as] a forest [dedicated to a course of] penance. 

HJ 4.87, HS 4.83, HM 4.84, HP 4.87, HN 4.87, HK 
4.89, HH 113.1-4, HC 151.13-4, IS 5929; CRC 5.47, 
CRB 5.47; CNI 285; PS 4.6, PN 4.2, PRE 4.14; GP 
1.113,9; Padma Purana Srstikhanda 19.317; Sant 2. 23. 

The various editions of H contain minor variants. 
CRC is identical with H. PRE, Padma Purina and 
Saint are identical with H. PS and various MSS. of P 
and Saint contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to No. 138: ‘vane ca T in Sant; vanesu 
PS (NA in PS as above), KY, in Sant 2 grhesu P in 


HS, YY, in Sint, E in PS; °nigraham IS, AN in PS 


3°graham HP, HN, N in PS; °grahan A in P§ 
4 patice’ndriyad’nagrahara tapah HK Sakutsate A in 
PS; akutsitah IS ® yartmani P in Sant 7 °rago’sya 
HS, Sant (notes); nivrta HH; nivarta-rdgasya B in 
Sant 8 grhe IS 


No. 139 


Sevitavyo maha’ vrksah ? phalac-chaya- 
samanvitah * 

yadi daivat phalam néa’stt chaya* kena 

. nivaryate® 

A great tree yielding fruit and shade, is to be 
had in honor. If, by heaven’s will, there be no 
fruit, why must the shade be forbidden ? 

HJ 3.10, HS 3.10, HM 3.10, HP 3.10, HN 3.10, HK 
3.10, HH 74. 22-3, HC 98.18-9, IS 7171; CSH 92, CSW 
60, CSN 104, CSP 88; CVT(a) 40; CLT 1.10, CLT (co- 
dice napolitano) 1.10, CLA 1.9, CLC 1.10, CLD 1.10, 
CLE 1.10, CLI 1.10, CLM 1.10. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. The 
CS group is identical with H. The CL group contains 
minor variants and in some cases (CLT, CLA) is almost 
identical with H. 

Footnotes to No. 139: 1 mahdn CLT 2 phala-cha° 
HS, HH, Csw 8 °sasé chayd bhavati sitala CLC, CLD, 
CLI,CLM ‘cchaya HM,HK, CLT ‘* nivarita CLC, 
CLM; nivdaritah CLI; nivdrayet CLE 


No. 140 


1Duhkham evda’sti na sukham yasmat* tad 
upalaksyate® 

*duhkhartasya pratikdre sukha-sanjna 
vidhiyate® 


Pain exists positively ; ease negatively. That is 
evident, since the term ease is employed in [the 
case of] alleviation of one oppressed with pain. 

HJ 4.92, HS 4.88, HM 4.89, HP 4.92, HN 4.92, HK 
4.94, HH 113.14-5, HC 152.5-6, IS 3487; CVF 3.4, 
CVGt 3.2, CVN 3.4, CVT(b) 4.6, CVT(c) 3.6, CVT(f) 
44; MBh 12. 25, 22. 

The main editions and various MSS, of H. contain 
minor variants, MBh is different in yé, otherwise con- 
tains minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 140: ‘na su° duh® tr. HS (edd. in 
HS as above), CVT CVGt 2 tasmat MBh 3 wpala- 
bhyate HS (edd. in HS as above), MBh 4 trenarti- 
prabhavam duhkham duhkharti prabhavam sukham MBh 
5 ’*bhidhiyate Pp in HS 


No. 141 
Asambhavam' hema-mrgasya? janma* 
tatha’pi Ramo lulubhe mrgaya 
prayah *samdpanna-vipatti-kale 
dhiyo®’pi *pumsam malina* bhavanti* 
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The birth of a golden deer [is] an impossibility ; 
nevertheless Rama was tempted by desire for such 
a deer. Generally the minds of men are clouded 
when the time of their destruction has arrived. 


HJ 1.27, ad HS 1.24, HM 1.27, HK 1.28, HH 10. 6-7, 
IS 766; CSP 97; cf. CVND 16.5, ef. CV in IS (3324) 
16.5;Mahanataka 179; cf. PP 2.3, ef. Pts 2.4; ef. VCsr 
VII.3; ef. Vet 1.31; cf. Sts 29.9-12; MBh 2.67, 4b 
(583*) .° 

The main editions of H are identical. CSP contains 
only two minor variants. Other sources contain some 
variants. 


Footnotes to No. 141: +*°bhave MBh 2 hema- 
mayasya MBh 3 jantos MBh ‘ samdsanna° Mahan; 
samapanna-paradbhavanam dhi® MBh; samdpanna-vipa- 
tya-kale CSP 5 yiparyastataya MBh ®hi Mahan 
7malini® Mahan; mulino CSP Sbhavandm MBh 
@,) °* in K,DnD, , MSS. of the Critical Bhandarkar 
edition and noticed by Nilakantha 


No. 142 


N@bhiseko na samskarah* ?simhasya kriyate 
mrgath ° 

vikrama’rjita-rajyasya* svayam eva 
mrgendrata 


No sprinkling with holy water, no rite of conse- 
cration is performed by the beasts for the lion. 
The sovereignty of the ferine species is naturally 
the right of him who has acquired the dominion 
by [his] prowess. 

HJ 2.17, HS 2.18, HM 2.19, HP 2.16, HN 2.16, HK 
2.19, HH 42. 17-8, HC 56. 11-2, IS 3601; CRC 8.13, CRB 


8.13; CLB 1.12; ONI 55; PS 1.5, PN 2.3, PP 1.6, 
PtsK 1.25, PRE 1.5; ef. KSS 10. 60,18, GP 1.115, 15. 


The main editions and various MSS. of H are almost 
identical. The CR and CL groups are almost identical 
with H. P is almost identical with H. GP contains one 
important variant in y. 


Footnotes to No. 142: 1satkaérah CLB 2 samska 
ieee vane A in PS 3 vane NABC in PS, GP, CRC 
‘vittasya HP, HN, codd. in HS, PP, PtsK, PRE, CLB; 
cittasya P in PP; sattvasya PS, CRC; nityam-irjita- 
sattvasya GP 


Nos. 143, 144 


Upayena hit *yac chakyam’* na tac 
chakyam* parakramath® 

kaki® kanaka-siitrena krsna-sarpam* 
aghatayat® 


That which could not be accomplished by 
prowess may be effected by stratagem. A hen crow, 


by [means of] a gold chain, caused a black serpent 
to be put to death. 


HJ 2.119 & 1.21408, HS 2.114 & 1.192a8, HM 2.120 
& 1.197a8, HP 2.106 & 1.158a8, HN 2.105 & 1. 159ag, 
HK 2.118 & 1.199a8, HH 61.1-2 & 35.16, HC 80.1 & 
47.10, IS 1305; CSW 100; PS 1.50, PN 2.36, PT 1. 52, 
PTem 1.59, PP 1.159, Pts 1.207, PRE 1.60; Tant 7.1; 
ef. KSS 10.6,78; cf. KsB 16. 283-4. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CSW is almost identical with H (HM, 
HC editions). Other sources contain minor variants. 


Footnotes to Nos. 143-144: 14tu NABC in PS, Tant 
2 yat kurydt tan na Sakym pa° Pts; tat kurydd yan na 
Sakyam pa° PP 3 yac gakyam Boltz 50.86 “nac 
Sakyam Boltz 50. 86 5 balair api Tant ®* kakah HK, 
B in HP, PS (NBC in PS as above), Tant; kakaih A in 
HP; kakya HM, HC, PP, Pts, Tant 7°sarpo HM, 
A in HP, A in HK, HC, PP, Pts, Tant; kdla-sarpo CSW 
8 atddayat B in HP; ef. HS notes; amdrayat (°yet) PS; 
PT, PRE; vindsitah N in PP; nipdtitah HM, I in HK, 
A in HP, HC, PP, Pts, Tant, CSW 


Nos. 145, 146 


1Tavad bhayasya? bhetavyam yavad bhayam 
anagatam* 

‘agatam ca*® bhayam® *viksya® 
®narah kurydd yatho’citam 


As long as danger [is] not imminent, so long is 
fear of danger to be entertained, but when a man 
perceives danger at hand, he should act becomingly. 


HJ 1.58 & 4.17, HS 1.50, HM 1.56, HP 4.17, HN 
4.17, HK 1.57 & 4.17, HH 15.6-7, HC 20.16-7 & 138. 
5-6, IS 2550; CVND 5.3, CVV 5.3, CV in IS (2550) 5.3, 
CVT (b) 17.11, CVT (ce) 7b 20 & 53.5, CVT (d) 250; CRC 
8.43, CRB 8.46; CNI 188; CSIB 185; PP 1.170, PD 
307. 109-10; Vet 11.7 (203); MBh 1.142, 80b-8la & 
12. 140,33; GP 1.115, 45; SB 2. 585. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. All the 
C groups contain several important variants. Other 
sources are quite different, in particular in aSy and GP 
in 76. 


Footnotes to Nos. 145-146: ‘bhitavat samvidha- 
tavyamn ydvad bhayam andgatam MBh 2? bhayac ca 
d in Vet; bhayesu IS; bhaydt tu HJ 4.17, HK 4.17; 
CSIB; bhaydd vi° CRC; bhaydd dhi SB; bhayena CVND 
3 ydvan na bhayam dgatam HP 4.17, HN 4.17; yadvadan 
dgatam bhayam A in HP 4.17; bhayasam dgatam c in 
Vet; bhayasam dgamam CSIB *utpanne tu bhaye 
tivre sthdtavyan vai hy abhitavat (tairabhi®) GP; 
bhayam dgatam dlokya A in HP 4.17 Stu HJ 4.17, 
HM, HK, HP 4.17, HN, 4.17, PP, PD, Vet (c in Vet 
as above), 6B, MBh, CVND, CRC, CSIB ° bhayasam 
dgatam Vet; bhaya IS Tdrstvad tat kale ca bhayam 
tyajet PD 8 drstvd PP, Vet, MBh, CVND, CRC, CSIB 
® praha(va)rtayam asankaya (abhitavat) CRC; pra- 
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han(r)tavyam abhitavam HJ 4.17, HP 4.17, HN 4.17; 
°tavat HK 4.17, MBh, 8B, CSIB; °tavan IS; °grhi- 
tavyam IS; pahartavyam D in Vet; asankitah b in Vet; 
agankita D in Vet, agankaydad IS 


No. 147 


Paniyam va nirdyadsam svddv annam’ va? 
bhayottaram* 

vicarya khalu pasyami *tat sukham yatra 
nirvrtih 


Either water without labor, or dainty food at- 
tended with danger ;—having duly deliberated, I 
plainly perceive that [to be] happiness where 
[there is] repose. 


HJ 1.160, HS 1. 143, HM 1.149, HP 1.116, HN 1.117, 
HK 1.151, HH 28. 16-7, HC 38. 14-5, IS 4047: CRC 6.96, 
CRB 6.59; MBh 12.111,32; GP 1.113, 5773. 

The main editions of H are almost identical. CRC 
is different in 5 only. MBh is identical with H. GP is 
different in af.° 


Footnotes to No. 147: 1 svddd’nnan HH 2 ca Pp in 
HS 3’bha° IS * pdniyam nirbhayam sukham CRC 
5 rdgadvesa ’diyuktdndm na sukham kutracid dvija GPags 


No. 148 
1Uparjitindm vittanim? tydga eva*® hi 
raksanam* 
5tadago’dara-samsthanam® parivaha’ 
wa’mbhasim 


Liberality (generosity) [is] truly a preservation 
of accumulated treasures, as a pipe for carrying off 
the waters impounded in a tank. 


HJ 1.165, HS 1.147, HM 1.153, HP 1.118, HN 1.119, 
HK 1.155, HH 29. 7-8, HC 39. 8-9, IS 1307; CVND 7. 14, 
CVV 7.14, CV in IS (1307) 7.14, CVA 6.6, CVF 6.7, 
CVG 6.7, CVN 6.7, CVT(b) 8.10, CVT (c) 6.6, CVT (f) 
36, CVW 6.7; PS 1.3, PN 2.2, Plem 1.3, PP 1.2, Pte 
2.150, PRE 1.3; VCsr 3.8; NV 30.30 (VisnuSarman). 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. CVND is identical with H; other edi- 
tions of CV are almost identical with H. Other sources 
contain minor variants or are identical with H. 


Footnotes to No. 148: updarjjir ...... tthandn A 
in PS 2arthandm HP, HN, Pp in HS, PS, PT, PP, 
Pts, PRE, M in VC, CV in IS, CVF, CVG, CVN; vasti- 
nam P in HS; dravydnadm NCO in PS 3 tydgdyai’va 
J in VC; eko IS *kdranam MJ in VC 5 tadako° 
PT; tatdgo® CVF, CVG, CVN; tatadko® PS, A in PP; 
vc, CV in IS ® °samthdnam CVF 7 parivaha ABE 


in PS, CVN; parivadhair, CVF, CVG 


No. 149 


1Anjanasya? ksayam drstva valmikasya’ 
ca* saficayam® 

abandhyam® divasam* kuryat® 
° dana’ dhyayana-karamabhth*° 


Having observed the [almost imperceptible] de- 
crease of a collyrium, and the [gradually] raised 
hillock of the white ant, [a man] should make 


[each] day fruitful by liberality, study [and other 


good] works. 


HJ 2.9, HS 2.9, HM 2.12, HP 2.10, HN 2.10, HK 
2.10, HH 41.13-4, HC 55.7-8, IS 115—6594; CVND 
2.13, CVV 2.13, CV in IS (6594) 2.13, CVB (IS 6594) 
33, CVA 2.16, CVF 2.16, CVG 6.12 & 2.15, CVGt 2.19, 
CVN 6.15 & 2.17, CVT (b) 3.12, CVT(c) 2.16, CVT(f) 
38, CVW 2.15; CRC 5.44; GP 1.113,8. 

The main editions and various MSS. of H contain 
minor variants. Most of the CV group is different in af. 
The nearest to H are CVG 6.12 and CVN 6.15. The 
aphorism as found in CVND, CV in IS, CVB, CVN 2. 17, 
CVG 2.15 may be considered as a different aphorism. 


Footnotes to No. 149: tnasya ksyam dada CVG; 
Slokena va (ca CVF; slokend’pi CVN 2.17) tadardhena 
(tathadrthena CVF) tadardhdrdhd@’ksarena ca CVND; 
slokdrdham églokapddam vd samastam élokam eva ca 
CVG 2.15; slokena vd tadardhena (pddenai-kaksarena 
CVN 2.17; pddainai vaksa CVF) va CV in IS, CVB, 
CVN 2.17 2anjanaksayam N in HP 3 valmikasya 
N in HP, CVN (wrongly) ‘tu HS, HH, GP, 
CVG; va CVN 5 yardhananam CVG, CVN ® aban- 
dhya IS; navandhyam CVN 7divasa CV in IS, 
CVB Skuryad HS, HM, HP, HK, HH, GP, CVND, 
CV in IS, CVF, CVG 2.15, CVN 2.17, CRC (better) 
®yadicched vipulam mati(m) CVG 2.15, CVN 2.17 
1° karmasu HS, HM, HP, HN, HK, HH, GP, CVN, CVF 
2.16; karmand P in HS; daénd’dhyeyona-karmanat CVB 


No. 150 


1Yaj jivyate? ksanam api prathitam*® manusyatr* 
5 vijndna-vikrama-yasobhir abhajyamanam* 

"tan nama jivitam® iha® pravadanti tajjnah* 
kako’ pi jivati ciraya** balim ca bhunkte 


Real life in this world, the wise say, is only 
that which is lived, perchance only for a brief 
season, yet known to fame among men, and not 
lacking in wisdom, prowess, or glory. A very crow 
lives a long time and devours the food that is 
thrown to it.'* 

HJ 2.41, HS 2.41, HM 2.43, HP 2.38, HN 2.38, 
HK 2.43, HH 46. 16-9, HC 61. 15-8, IS 5023; CRC 8. 38, 
CRB 8.37; PS 1.13, PN 2.9, PT 1.7, PTem 1.10, Pts 
1.24, PRE 1.12; VCsr II.1; GP 1.115,33; ef. Mn 7.21. 

The main editions of H contain minor variants; the 
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yarious editions of P contain some important variants 
which are sometimes reflected in VC and CRC. 


Footnotes to No. 150: tyo jivati PS (N in PS as 
above); yo NQE in VC; yarj ji°? A in PS 2 jivate 
edd. in HS; jivati HM; jivanam B in HP; jivitam GP, 
CRC 3 prathito PS (NBC in PS as above), JQ in VC 
(V in VC as above); prathitair VC; prathanam A in 
PS 4manusyo PS, VC (VN in VC as above) 
5 yijndta Pp in HS; °vidruma® N in PS; °sauryavi- 
phavdryagunath (°vddigu® IS) sametam (°tah VC; N 
in VC as above) Pts, VC ®abhagnamadnam HP, HN, 
HH, AB in PS, PT, Pts, PRE; abhagnamdnah NC in 
PS; abhagnamdnaih GP; alanghyamanah PS; amyama- 
nam CRC 7 tat tasya (tat tesu IS) jivitaphalam pra° 
VC 8jivanam B in PS %iti PS (NA in PS as 
above), GP 10 tajjnd HH; pravada...tajiadh A in 
PS; santah C in PS, VC, CRC; loke PT 11 kdlo’pt 
H in PS 12 ciram ca N in HP, HN, AC in PS, PRE, 
VC (NQE in VC as above); cirena B in PS; cirdt tu 


T in VC 139m. A in PS; balig ca HH ciram balim 
eva IS 14 According to F. Edgerton’s translation in 
PRE 

No. 151 


Tambilam katu-tikta-misra-madhuram' 
ksaram kasayanvitam 

vataghnam*? kapha-nadsanam krmiharam 
daurgandhi-dosapaham * 

vaktrasy@bharanam* mala’ paharanam® 
kama’ gni-sandipanam 

timbilasya® sakhe trayodasa gunah svarge’ py 
ami* durlabhah® 


Betel [is] pungent, bitter, spicy, sweet, alkaline, 
astringent, a carminative, anti-phlegmatic, a 
vermifuge ; a sweetener of the breath, an ornament 
of the mouth, a detergent, and a kindler of the 
flame of love. O friend! These thirteen properties 
of betel [are] hard to be met with, even in paradise. 


HJ 3.103, HH 89.3-6, IS 2536; CRC 7.45, CRB 7. 
38°; Vet 1.18. 

The main editions of H are identical. CRC contains 
some minor variants. Vet contains some minor variants. 

Footnotes to No. 151: tusna° Vet; uska® ¢ in Vet; 
ista? AB in Vet 2 pittaghnam CRC 3 durghandi 
(°gan° d in Vet; gandha ce in Vet) -nirndganam Vet, 
CRC *carkrasy@’bha° IS 5 viguddhi (°dha IS)- 
karanam Vet, CRC Stambile hi ec in Vet 7'pi te 
Vet; pi tad B in Vet, CRC 8durlabham CRC 
*According to CKr CRB has been marked as identical 
with IS 2535, instead of 2536. 


No. 152 


Patcabhih' sambhrtah? kayo yadi 
pancatvamagatah* 

karmabhih svasarirotthaistatra* ka 
paridevana 


Why lament, if the body, which is composed 
of five elements, reverts to the five elements, be- 
cause of acts performed by one’s own body? 

ad MS 4.71 (in codd.), IS 3854; CRC 6.56, CRB 
6.45; Y 3.9. 

The text of Y is identical with that of H with the 
exception of one minor variant in a, C contains three 
important variants. 


Footnotes to No. 152: ‘4 pancadha Y 
pancadhé CRC 3 pancatvamdapnuydt CRC 
caritaistatra CRC 


2 sambhitah 
* svatma- 


* * * 


Compare also Nos. 3, 4, 7, 18, 19, 22, 34, 36, 
39, 40, 47, 50, 53, 54, 55, 57, 60, 62, 63, 68-9, 82, 
84, 87, 91, 100-100 A, 102, 106, 113, 116 and 118. 

* * * 


The following stanzas or part stanzas (first padas) of 
the HitopadeSa are very similar to, or identical with, 
stanzas from one of the Canakya’s compendia: 


No. 158. HJ 1.36 is similar to CRC 7.84 and CRB 
7.75 (cf. CSW 101). 


No. 154. HJ 1.16976 are almost identical with CRC 
8.37 and CRB 8. 38. 


No. 155. HJ 1.189a is identical with CRC 8.23 and 
CRB 8. 25. 


No. 156. HJ 4.1176 are similar to CRC 7.54 and CRB 
7.48. 


No. 157. HJ 4. 65a is identical with CRC 5.31 and CRB 
5.31. 


No. 158. HJ 4.99a is identical with CRC 6.63. 


* 


Post Scriptrum 


Long after this study was sent to the editor 
and parts of it were published in Vols. LXXVI 
and LX XVII of the JAOS the author came across 
some MSS and reconstructions of Canakya’s com- 
pendia previously unknown to him. He has found 
in these sources that five additional stanzas of the 
HitopadeSa corresponded to five stanzas of Cana- 
kya’s compendia, namely: 

No. 159. HJ Intr 46 corresponds to stanza 156 
of the Canakyasitram MS in the University of 
Pennsylvania Library No. 1566; No. 160. HJ 
1.10 corresponds to stanza 288 of Galanos’ ’Ex 
Siapdpwv zrountav, as reconstructed by G. M. Bolling 
(Studies in Honor of Maurice Bloomfield, 49 
sqq-); No. 161. HJ 1.70 corresponds to stanza 
164 of the Canakyasitram MS in the University 
of Pennsylvania Library No. 1566; No. 162. HJ 
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2.157 corresponds to stanza 70 of the first part of 
MS No. 94 in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
di Firenze; and No. 163. HJ 3.144 corresponds 
(with some variants) to stanza 275 of the Ca- 
nakya-niti-Sastra MS in the India Office Library 
1518 a (Eggeling 3990). 

In the meantime the author has also had the 
opportunity to study several MSS of Canakya pre- 
viously unknown to him. After careful study of 
the material additional to that examined before, 
he reached the conclusion that Canakya’s com- 
pendia should be divided into six versions which 
could be titled: (a) the Vrddha Canakya teztus 
ornatior (comprising CVND and CVV); (b) the 
Vrddha Canakya tezxtus simplicior (comprising 
inter alia CVA, CVF, CVG, CVGt, CVK, CVN, 
and CVW); (c) the Laghu Canakya (comprising 
inter alia CLA, CLB [second part], CLC, CLD, 
CLE, CLI, CLM and CLT); (d) the Canakya- 
raja-niti-Sastra (comprising inter alia CRB, CRC 
and CRP); (e) the Canakya-sirasangraha (com- 
prising inter alia CVB); and (f) the Canakya- 
niti-Sastra (comprising inter alia the classical 
source CSH, and different subhasitasangrahas 
partly composed of authentic Canakya’s sayings 
i.e. CSF, CSN, CSP, CSW, CNI, CNH, CSIB, 
CLB [first part] and CVT). The writer hopes 
to elaborate on this subject in greater detail at the 
Twenty-fourth International Congress of Orien- 
talists in Munich, in August 1957. 


CORRIGENDA: 


In paragraph 10, line 10 read VB instead of BV. 
In the second line of footnote 35 read 3.135 instead 
of 3. 137. 
No. 1 (text) should read: Bdlo’pi na’vamantavyo. 
No. 5 (third paragraph): delete CVA 7.18 and add 
CRC 8.68, CRB 8.75 
No. 6 (third paragraph): delete CVA 7.18, ONI 204 
No. 7 (third paragraph, third line): read IS instead 
of IE 
(fifth paragraph tenth line): read mattah in. 
stead of math 
No. 8 (third paragraph): read PS instead of HS 
No. 14 (third paragraph): add 237 after MS; in the 
next line read (237) instead of (1237) 
No. 19 (third paragraph): read IS (6800) 7.3 instead 
of IS (6800) 7.13 
No. 20 (third paragraph): add: CVF 3.13, CVN 3.18 
No. 29 (third paragraph): add: CVF 7.15, CVN 7.20, 
CVW 7.14 
No. 31 (third paragraph): read CLA 2.9 imstead of 
CLA 2.95 
No. 34 (third paragraph): read CV in IS (1926) 3.13, 
instead of CV in IS (1926) 3.3 
No. 36 (third paragraph): delete CVK 6.12 
No. 40 (third paragraph): add CRB 2.63 
No. 46 (third paragraph): change line 5 to read 3.2, 
CVN 3.3, CVT(b) 4.3, CVT (ec) 3.3, CVT(d) 
4.8 & 
Nos. 68, 69 (third paragraph): delete CVF 1.16, CVG 
1.16, CVK 1.18, CVN 1. 1.18 
No. 72 (third paragraph): delete CVA 2.16 
Nos. 76, 76A (fourth paragraph): read CSP instead of 
CSH 
No. 78 (third paragraph): read CVT(d) instead of & 
No. 81 (third paragraph): add CVA 7.5 
No. 86 (third paragraph): add CLE 8.8. 
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TaBLE SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE HJ EDITION OF THE HITOPADESA AND THE 
STANZAS QUOTED IN THIS Stupy AS NumBERs 1 To 163 


HJ Intr 3 


No. 


HL 1. 17-8 No. 


HJ Intr 12 
HJ Intr 13 
HJ Intr 14 
HJ Intr 16 
HJ Intr 17 
HJ Intr 20 
HJ Intr 21 
HJ Intr 22 
HJ Intr 23 
HJ Intr 25 
HJ Intr 26 
HJ Intr 27 
HJ Intr 28 
HJ Intr 38 
HJ Intr 39 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


HL 4. 24-5 No. 


HJ Intr 40 
HJ Intr 46 
HJ Intr 47 
HL 6. 1-4 
HL 6, 5-6 
HJ Intr 48 
* * 


HJ 1.10 
HJ 1.13 
HJ 1.18 
HJ 1.27 
HJ 1.29 
HJ 1.32 
HJ 1.36 
HJ 1.42 
HJ 1.43 
HJ 1.58 
HJ 1.63 
HJ 1.65 
HJ 1.70 
HJ 1.72 
HJ 1.73 
HJ 1.74 
HJ 1.75 
HJ 1.79 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
* 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


160 
43 
72 
141 
128 
57 
153 
122 


Nos. 23-4 
Nos, 145-6 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


112 

110 

161 

50 

103 

98 
100-100A 
101 


HJ 1.84 No. 
HJ 1.85 No. 
HJ 1.91 No. 
HJ 1.96 No. 
HJ 1.100 No. 
HJ 1.104 No. 
HJ 1.105 No. 
HJ 1.107 No. 
HJ 1.108 No. 
HJ 1.109 No. 
HJ 1.110 No. 
HJ 1.111 No. 
HJ 1.113 No. 
HJ 1.123 No. 
HJ 1.124 No. 

HP 1.87 No. 
HJ 1.127 No. 
HJ 1.128 No. 
HJ 1.129 No. 
HJ 1.133 No. 
HJ 1.134 No. 
HJ 1.135 No. 
HJ 1.138 No. 
HJ 1.139 No. 
HJ 1.142 No. 
HJ 1.148 No. 
HJ 1.152 No. 
HJ 1.153 No. 
HJ 1.159 No. 
HJ 1.160 No. 
HJ 1.161 No. 
HJ 1. 162 No. 
HJ 1.164 No. 
HJ 1.165 No. 
HJ 1.169 No. 
HJ 1.173 No. 
ad HS 1.164 No. 
HJ 1.185 No. 
HJ 1.188 No. 
HJ 1.189 No. 
HJ 1.194 No. 
HJ 1.198 No. 


HJ 1.206 
HJ 1.210 
HJ 1.211 
HJ 1.212 
HJ 1.214 
HJ 1.222 
HJ 1.225 
HJ 1.227 
* 


HJ 2.3 
HJ 2.9 
HJ 2.10 
HJ 2.11 
HJ 2.15 
HJ 2.17 
HJ 2.25 
HJ 2.32 
HJ 2.34 
HJ 2.35 
HJ 2.38 
HJ 2.41 
HJ 2. 42 
HJ 2.46 
HJ 2. 47 
HJ 2.48 
HJ 2.51 
HJ 2. 66 
HJ 2. 67 
HJ 2.70 
HJ 2.71 
HJ 2.81 
HJ 2.83 
HJ 2.84 
HJ 2.114 
HJ 2.115 
HJ 2.118 
HJ 2.119 
HJ 2.120 
HJ 2.121 
HJ 2.128 
HJ 2.147 
HJ 2.150 





No. 70 
No. 71 
No. 81 
No. 83 


No. 14 


No. 78 

No. 73 
Nos. 68-9 
Nos. 143-44 
No. 82 

No. 7 

No. 8 

No. 104 
No. 123 


HJ 2.157 No. 162 
HJ 2. 152 No. 18 
HJ 2.156 No. 75 
ad HJ 2.162 No. 49 
HJ 2.165 No. 63 
HJ 2.172 No. 9 
* * * 
HJ 3.4 No. 121 
HL 73. 20-1 No. 45 
HJ 3.10 No. 139 
HJ 3.11 No. 108 
HL 74. 26-7 No. 54 
HJ 3.22 No. 66 
HJ 3.24 No. 55 
HJ 3.25 No. 65 
HJ 3.60 No. 15 
HJ 3. 64 No. 10 
HJ 3.67 No. 4 
HJ 3.101 No. 102 
HJ 3.103 No. 151 
HJ 3.123 No. 48 
HK 3.126 Nos. 23-4 
HJ 3.144 No. 163 
* * * 
HJ 4.5 No. 129 
HJ 4.7 No. 76-76A 
HJ 4.8 Nos. 68-9 
HL 99. 21-4 No. 2 
HJ 4.11 No. 156 
HJ 4.17 Nos. 145-6 
HJ 4. 56 No. 136 
HJ 4. 65 No. 157 
HJ 4. 66 No. 100-100A 
HJ 4. 72 No. 106 
ad HJ 4.71 No. 152 
HJ 4. 87 No. 138 
HJ 4.92 No. 140 
HJ 4.93 No. 56 
HJ 4.99 No. 158 
HJ 4.104 No, 35 
HJ 4.107 No. 62 
HJ 4.108 No. 36 





ON EDITING BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1. JoHANNES Noset, IN Studia Orientalia 
XIX.8 (Helsinki, 1953), published a criticism 
of my BHS, one sentence of which was quoted by 
Ernst Waldschmidt in his edition of MAV p. 61 
(see my review, following this paper). In some 
ways Nobel’s paper is rather typical of some less 
favorable reactions to my BHS, and it seems to 
me time to reply to it, especially since it is being 
quoted as an authority against me. I shall make 
this an occasion for a restatement of some other 
fundamental principles, including a reference to 
some remarks by Constantin Regamey (whose 
views I find in general close to my own). 


2. Nobel’s prime purpose in his critique was to 
show that Tibetan translations are important for 
interpreting BHS. He illustrates this by some 
Divyavadina passages. Some of his expressions 
sound as if he thought I was ignorant of the value 
of Tib. translations for the interpretation of BHS. 
My Gram. §1.71 shows that I was not. I used 
constantly all of them to which I had access. As 
I there said in part, “Unfortunately I had access, 
while the work was in progress, to... only a 
few” of them (and not to the Tib. Divy). The 
majority of Nobel’s textual suggestions, particu- 
larly of those based on Tib., are certainly right, 
and useful; some I think are wrong; e.g. he reads 
(p. 9) vipaticamakair (what etymology and forma- 
tion?) in Divy 548.22, which is based not on Tib. 
but only on a (false) variant of LV; vipaficanakair 
is proved right in my Dict. s. v., and s. v. vipancika 
with references, and is further confirmed now by 
vivancana (with Pktic v for p) in Waldschmidt, 
MAV 8b.12. Wholly and strangely erroneous is 
N.’s refusal (p. 12) to accept -tha as 2 pl. impv. 
(also opt., aor.) ending. N. forgets, though my 
(ram. § 26.11 (he quotes § 26.12 ff.) should have 
reminded him (and it is surprising that a re- 
minder was needed), that atu Middle Indic lan- 
guages have universalized this (in Skt. only pri- 
mary, i.e. pres. and fut. ind.) 2 pl. ending -tha, 
so that it occurs regularly also in all places where 
Skt. has the (there secondary) ending -ta. So 


Pali -tha (impv., opt., aor.), Pkt. usually -ha 
(or -dha). 


3. When Nobel says (p. 5) that BHS grammar 
shows a mixture of dialects, the answer is that this 
throws no reasonable doubt on my results, since the 
same is certainly true of Pali; Geiger, Pali, p. 1 
says it is “. . . keine einheitliche Sprache. Zahl- 
reiche Doppelformen erweisen es als einen Misch- 
dialekt.” This could also, I believe, be said of 
literary Ardhamagadhi and Maharastri, and prob- 
ably of any Indic language recorded in an exten- 
sive literature. No one doubts, I suppose, that 
Pali is after all essentially a unitary language, 
despite its many mixed-dialect forms. 


4. More important than any details is the sen- 
tence quoted from Nobel by Waldschmidt to 
justify W.’s refusal to recognize, at least in his 
printed texts (of MAV, MPS), the evidence of 
meter as to the true readings of the texts; and his 
general tendency to eliminate by emendation all 
traces of MIndic or hybrid forms from verses and 
prose alike. As my review shows, W. even goes so 
far as to emend perfectly metrical readings of his 
mss., spoiling the meter, to make them fit Sanskrit 
grammar. Now Nobel does not, at least as a rule, 
deal with his text of the Suvarnabhasottama-sitra 
in any such way; far from it. His printed text 
contains a very large number of MIndic or hybrid 
forms in the verses, and even some in the prose. 
So far from emending them, like Waldschmidt, he 
repeatedly states, in his notes, the opinion that in 
its original form the text (of the verses at least) 
contained even more such forms. Often he speaks 
of secondary “ Sanskritization by redactors,” which 
eliminated such forms. There are even places 
where he seems to regard such (non-Sanskritic) 
forms as definitely preferable, editorially, to stand- 
ard Skt. forms, and puts them into his text— 
sometimes (though rarely) even by emendation, 
against all his manuscript tradition. All this I 
shall presently show by quoting chapter aud verse 
from Nobel’s Suv. 
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5. In his above-mentioned critique Nobel (p. 5, 
ll. 5 ff.) seems to admit that I have correctly shown 
that long for short syllables, and shorts for longs, 
occur constantly in (unemended, manuscript) BHS 
texts “ganz wie es das Metrum gerade empfiehlt.” 
His own edition of Suv abundantly illustrates this. 
But, in the place quoted, he is unwilling to agree 
that an editor ought to draw the conclusion which 
[ draw: to try to emend the small residue (in Suv 
relatively small, and in most second-class [Gram., 
p. xxv] BHS texts even smaller; larger in MAV 
and MPS which are more Sktized) to fit the 
normal pattern. Instead, Nobel asks “ob nicht 
vielmehr eine halbwegs korrekte Form beizube- 
halten [in print only!] und nur den metrischen 
Forderungen gemiiss zu LESEN [my emphasis] ist. 
[That is, he agrees with me as to how the verses 
were PRONOUNCED; in most texts including Suv 
they are usually spelled in accordance with this 
pronunciation, except for the generally (not al- 
ways) Sanskritized writing of consonant clusters 
at the beginning of a word, see § 28 below; but in 
the minority of cases where, as I believe (and as 
Nobel sometimes seems to believe also), copyists 
or redactors have Sanskritized what was once a 
hybrid form containing alterations m.c. in the 
original, Nobel would keep the unmetrical SPELL- 
inG of the mss., but READ it metrically. He con- 
tinues with the sentence quoted by Waldschmidt :] 
Wenn man so verfihrt, wie E[dgerton] es verlangt, 
dann wimmelt ein Text geradezu von falschen 
Formen und es wird daraus wirklich ein barba- 
risches Sanskrit.” 


6. Now, the first comment on this might be 
that the verses of Nobel’s Suv text, as he prints it, 
do in fact “swarm” with “false” forms (from 
the Skt. standpoint), and if considered as Skt., are 
indeed “barbaric.” There are certainly several 
hundreds of such “false” (that is, MIndic or 
hybrid) forms in N.’s Suv verses. I have rapidly 


* Moreover, as intimated above and demonstrated be- 
low, Nobel himself has deliberately increased the number 
of such “false” forms at times, by adopting readings 
not found in his regular mss., and even by emendation 
to a form found nowhere in any ms. at that place (the 
very thing he reproaches me with).— The frequency of 
such so-called “false” forms varies considerably in 
different sections of Suv verses. To begin with, many 
verses are in Sloka (anustubh) meter. The quantitative 
structure of this is less rigid than that of most meters. 
A good proportion, roughly one-half, of the syllables in 


surveyed the text and present here only a few 
typical examples; they could be greatly extended. 
I begin with samples which are strictly m.c., not 
found in prose in Suv, and rarely if ever in prose 
elsewhere, but only in verses when required by 
meter: endingless stem-forms of a-stems (sativa 
etc.) or a for d-stems used as n. and acc. sg. and 
pl. (i.e. -a instead of Skt. -as or -0, -am, -d, -dm, 
-ds, -in, -ani [Gram. §§ 8.100, 101], also for Skt. 
duals; I have counted 200 of these forms in final 
-a alone) ; similarly endingless 1 and u-stems (like 
bodhi, bhiksu) as n. and ace. sg., at least; -w for 


any Sloka line are relatively indifferent as to quantity. 
This has two results: (1) In these indifferent positions, 
there was very little occasion to alter quantities m.c. (in 
the strictest sense; that is, to make long, or short, 
syllables which would invariably have the opposite quan- 
tity if occurring in prose), and such alterations rarely, 
if ever, occur. (2) Secondary Sanskritization by copy- 
ists is harder to detect in these indifferent positions; 
their situation is similar to that of prose. 

Furthermore, there are some blocks of verses, mostly 
pointed out by Nobel, where the tradition of the mss. 
is extremely corrupt, sometimes even to the point where 
it is hard to tell what meter was intended. In such 
cases, Nobel often admits that he cannot edit the verses 
with confidence; and I am in no position to improve on 
his results. Such passages often leave us uncertain 
about the linguistic character of many of the forms, and 
virtually have to be subtracted from the total of usable 
material, or very nearly so, 

The total number of verses in Suv, according to my 
addition of the total figures given by Nobel in each 
chapter, is 571; but some of these are blank (lost in his 
Indic mss.; found only in Tib. or Chin.) A rough 
calculation suggests that these blanks, plus the verses 
which are so corrupt as to be of no great use, amount to 
about 70. I have counted 274 Sloka verses; of course 
they contain a few quantities altered m.c., and a fair 
number of other MIndic or hybrid forms, but not many 
per verse, or at least distinctly fewer than the verses in 
other meters. And there are relatively very few forms 
in the Sloka verses which would call for emendation 
m.c., from my point of view. This is important for the 
point at issue, which is, whether Nobel can fairly say 
that my methods would produce a text “swarming” 
with “false forms,” and a “ barbaric Sanskrit,” as com- 
pared with his own text of Suv. Deducting the Sloka, 
blank, and corrupt verses would leave a little under 230 
verses which contain the great majority of m.c. altera- 
tions and other “false” forms, as Nobel seems to call 
BHS forms (when I propose them, at least). The point 
of these figures is this: it is essentially these 230 or so 
verses which, I submit, obviously “swarm” with 
[MIndie or hybrid] forms, and constitute a text which 
Nobel must admit would be “barbaric Sanskrit,” if it 
were Sanskrit at all. Actually, of course, it is not 
Sanskrit; it is BHS, as I have tried to show. 
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the ending of (n. and) acc. sg. of a-stems (imu 
for imam, etc.) ; any Skt. ending e is replaced by 
im.c., e.g. loc. of a-stems (as loki), and pronouns, 
mi for me (also as instr.), wbht, sarvi, n. and acc. 
pl. (also as dual, including masc.) ; loc. pl. gatisu ; 
gen. pl. in -dna for -éndm, and pron. (é)esa etc. 
for °sam (both frequent) ; maya for maya ; pasyami, 
1 sg.; babhivu (149.14, so N. with meter, though 
most of his mss. unmetrically °vur) ; tatha, yatha 
for °a (often) ; vyaikaranam ahu 52.6 (anusvara, 
not m, before vowel, m.c., Gram. §§ 2.69, 70; 
JAOS, LXVI, 199, 202, §§19, 50); pasca for 
°cat; tasmeha for tasma(d) tha; samupadayitsuh 
(most mss. Cetsuh) 151.11 “metrisch fiir sa- 
mutpa°” (Nobel); gatd-bhaya for gata-bhaya(h) 
22.9; daksina-vartita- 46.10 and pradaksina- 
vartam 47.6 (for °nd-va°); sah (Nobel, for 
unmetr. Skt. sa which most mss. actually read) 
before §- 152.11 (Gram. §2.81). All the above, 
and many forms similar in principle to most of 
them, occur in N.’s text, supported by at least one 
of his mss. (usually by all of them). 


7. But he is not consistent. Thus, he accepts 
ger. stavitva 51.3, Samayitva 62.13, and caritva 
62.17, with -tva m.c. for -tvd, as very commonly 
in other BHS; and in 36.11 reads tuletva even 
by emendation (mss. °tur, °tu, °tta). But in 
151.20, where att his mss. read, with correct 
meter, grhnitva or grhitva (for Skt. grhitva), he 
emends to—of all things—grhnitva (as if that 
made it “correct” Skt.!), with this note: “Das 
Suffix tvé metrisch kurz wie auch in Str. 11, 17, 
21” (149.7, 151.1,14, in all of which text with 
mss. unmetrically -tvd@). Since he prints tatha and 
yatha with -a for -@ at least a score or so of times, 
why boggle at -tva? And if for some strange 
reason he thinks -tvd musi be printed, even if all 
his mss. have -tva (as in 151.20), and although he 
admits meter requires it, why did he keep °tva (or 
even em. to it) in the above places (51.3 etc.) ? 
(“Dormitat Homerus”?) Still more surprising 
is the reading ganitu inf., twice in 10.9 and 10, 
by Nobel’s own em.; all his mss. gan(ay)itum, 
which is metr. impossible; ganitu metr. correct 
(but is it not a “ falsche Form” by N.’s definition, 
adding to the “barbaric Sanskrit” of his text?) 
He here, for once at least (and ef. tuletva 36.11 
above), anticipated and applied my principle—the 
same which he later rejected (1.c. above). 


8. However, what Nobel calls “falsche For- 
men ” swarm (“wimmeln”) in his text of Suv far 
beyond metrical requirements.** To list them all 
would be almost to repeat what is said in my 
Grammar. A few samples are: instr. pl. of a- 
stems in -ebhth, -ebhi (this m.c.) or -eht (these 
occur scores of times) ; oblique sg. fem. -dya (from 
a-stems, Nobel 110 n. 23) and -iye from i-stems 
(loc. rajadhdniye) ; bhratrna, instr. sg.; dhitara 
‘daughters,’ ace. pl. ; MIndic noun-stems like jaga- 
(loc. jage) for jagat-, rajasya for rajnah, tejena 
for tejasd, nt-stems made thematic, especially -nta., 
a-janant-ena, rddhimant-air; on the last observe 
N.’s note 13 p. 160, “ Diese Lesart . . . ist recht 
bedeutungsvoll, da sie dem urspriinglichen Texte 
angehért haben muss. Derartige, noch vereinzelt 
iibriggebliebene Lesarten zeigen . . . wie die re- 
daktionellen Ueberarbeitungen die urspriingliche 
Gestalt verwischt haben.” Similarly 153.10, text 
with only R, a Central Asiatic fragment, abhisi; 
N. note, “R hat ... sicherlich die urspriingliche 
Lesart bewahrt.” How does Nobel reconcile this 
with his aim (above, § 5) “vielmehr eine halbwegs 
korrekte Form beizubehalten”? Here Att his 
regular mss. have babhiiva (two out of six with i), 
a (not merely “halbwegs”!) “korrekte Form.” 
Nobel’s abhiisi is exclusively BHS, nowhere paral- 
leled in other MIndic (Gram. § 1. 92) ; even metri- 
cally it is no better than babhiva. Similarly 
Nobel’s text repeatedly has forms of sththatt, an 
exclusively BHS substitute for tisthatt (Gram. 
§ 1.93): sththantt, sthihitva, ete. In 233.8, ap- 
parently for metrical reasons, he suggests that 
tisthanti (all mss. and text) “beruht . . . auf 
nachtriglicher Sanskritisierung. Die echte Lesart 
ist wahrscheinlich sththantt.” And in 234. 8, too, 
he thinks “eine Form sthihanti [ist] von den Re- 
daktoren durch tisthatah ersetzt”; although in 
this place tisthanti, which 3 mss. read, and which 
is certainly far more likely to be original than 
tisthatah, would be metrically just as satisfactory 
as sthihanti; Nobel’s text tisthatah, Sanskritized 
dual, is impossible. Does he really expect us to 
believe that ever, at any time, tisthanti, or (even 
worse) the metrically impossible tisthatah, was 








1a Jn the sense defined in §6 above. It is, of course, 
quite possible, even probable, that metrical convenience 
had something to do with the use of many of the follow- 
ing forms. But forms of these types are used also in 
BHS prose. 
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written, but sthihantt (“die echte Lesart”) pro- 
nounced? See §15, fn. 2, below. 


9, Other MIndic or hybrid verb forms are: 
sruneya opt., Srunitum inf., gerunds Srunitva, 
karitva, drstvana, pasyiya (52.5 by Nobel’s em.; 
nearest ms. pasiya); 3 pl. karonti; impv. bhoht, 
érnohi, pasyaht, desehi etc.; fut. bhesyatr (com- 
mon), praveksya and tarpisya (1 sg., Gram. § 31. 
33); aor. 3 sg. nirydtayi, upasamkrami (metr. 
correct, 148.4, hence the unmetrical var. °kramya 
yor “vielleicht doch richtiger” with N.’s note) ; 
3 pl. mucyisu (from pass. stem), avacimsuh (or 
°su), antarahdyisu ‘disappeared’ (only BHS, no 
other MIndic, has forms of this verb with h for dh 
except ppp. -hita-) ; unaugmented (idam) bravit 
134.2 (although most mss. thdbravit, “ Redak- 
torenkorrektur,” Nobel) ; passives desiyate, sruni- 
yate; adj. acintiya- (very common, for °tya-) ; 
hest(h)a or °4 for adhas(tat), ete., ete. 


10. Surely no text could “wimmeln” much 


more with “ falschen Formen,” or seem more “ bar- 
barisches Sanskrit”! In fact, in many places (a 
few noted above; there are others) Nobel (in 
1937) seems to have operated sometimes with the 
same principles which he later found so objection- 
able in me; the difference being that he did not 
attain consistency, as I am about to show. 


11. For reasons mysterious to me, Nobel re- 
peatedly refuses to put into his text forms which 
his notes recognize as metrically required, even 
when some traditional authority supports them. 
(Cf. grhnitva §7 above, 151.20.) So 24.1 ca, 
and 3 vivarjayantu, are thus printed, though the 
Siksisamuccaya quotation of this verse has co and 
°ntii, on which N. observes: “ So ist auch metrisch 
zu lesen. Die metrisch 6fters notwendige (!) 
Verlingerung der Vokale (wozu auch co statt ca 
gehort . . .) ist oben im Text auch sonst nicht 
zum Ausdruck gebracht.” There are, as he says, 
not a few other instances of this sort; one of the 
most amazing is 37.3, printed gatrena subhalaksa- 
nilamkrtena, with N.’s note: “. . . auch ware 
*laksanalam° [m.c.] zu lesen”; believe it or not, 
Nobel’s best ms. G, whose readings he usually pre- 
fers to all the others combined, actually Has 
*laksanalam? ! Yet Nobel prints the unmetrical 
“laksandlam°. And surely Siksis. quotations, 
when they present “necessary lengthenings,” 
might receive as much editorial weight as a Cen- 


tral Asiatic fragment (R, see § 8 above) presenting 
a form with no metrical advantage over the read- 
ing of all Nobel’s mss., indeed with no advantage 
at all except that it is what Nobel calls a “false” 
or “barbaric” (that is, BHS) form (abhisi, 153. 
10); this, for me, is indeed a sound reason for 
putting the form into the text, as Nobel does. But 
why is he shocked when I apply similar procedure ? 


12. On the same page 5 of Nobel’s critique (l.c., 
above), he wrote: “Schon Helmer Smith, einer 
unserer besten Kenner des Pali, hat, wie mir 
scheint, mit Recht gegen die willkiirlichen Quanti- 
titsverinderungen ‘metri causa’ Bedenken geaus- 
sert (vgl. Edgerton, Grammar, 8S. 5, Anm. 15).” 
H. Smith was an unsurpassed knower of Pali, but 
not so good a knower of BHS, as that note of mine 
showed. As Nobel’s text of Suv abundantly proves 
(see above), if the word “arbitrary” (willkirlich) 
can be properly used of BHS changes of quantity 
m.c., any stigma connected with it should attach 
to the original authors of BHS texts, not to me. 
I prefer, without denunciation, simply to note the 
unquestionable fact that those authors DID, as 
Nobel said (§ 5 above) and as his Suv verses (sup- 
ported by his mss.) show, lengthen and shorten 
syllables “ganz wie es das Metrum gerade emp- 
fiehlt.” Smith thought such changes should be 
recognized only when there was some historic, 
phonological or morphological “justification ” for 
them. He simply did not know the evidence. But 
Nobel, having edited Suv, ought to have had plenty 
of evidence in mind. It would be hard to find such 
justification for most of the m.c. changes listed 
above from Suv. But let us take a really con- 
clusive instance, to refute Smith’s view finally. 
No one, I suppose, will suggest that the final 7 
of verb-endings (-m4t, -st, -ti, -ntt, -hi) was his- 
torically anything but short, or that the thematic 
vowel in 1 person forms was historically anything 
but long ad. At least that is universally true in 
prose, not only of Skt., but even of BHS. But in 
BHS verses, when meter demands it, we find regu- 
larly 1 sg. forms like jénami, manyami, pasyami, 
kathayami, muicami, dadami, budhyami (all LV, 
for jandmi etc.) ; stavami, pijayami, pratidesa- 
yami, anumodayami, namayami (all Bhad); as 
well as such forms as samdisami (SP) and praja- 
nami (SP), pasyami (Nobel’s Suv, above) ; see on 
all these Gram. §§ 26.2, 27.9. In Sanskrit, of 
course, they would be considered “false” and 
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“barbaric.” Even Epic Skt. shows, I believe, no 
such forms. And they are completely typical of 
BHS verses. My Grammar could not list all ex- 
amples, but it lists many, of all sorts of formal 
types, and usually tries to indicate under each 
rubric whether there are many others, or whether 
the type is scantily recorded. 


13. In short, it was not I that invented the BHS 
habit of “arbitrary ” quantitative changes. I have 
simply recorded what I found, in the mss. (not 
emendations!) and editions (with due regard to 
critical apparatuses when they exist) of most older 
BHS texts (including, notably, Nobel’s Suv, of 
which the crit. app. is most careful and praise- 
worthy). 


14. And in view of all this, it seems to me that 
in the minority (a small minority in most texts) 
of cases where the mss. present deficient meter, a 
responsible editor should assume that a Sanskritiz- 
ing copyist or redactor has been at work. Nobel, in 
fact, does assume just that, rather often, though 
not regularly nor always explicitly. (It may some- 
times have been, probably often was, a Sanskritiz- 
ing modern editor, who like Waldschmidt con- 
ceived it to be his duty to make the text look as 
Sanskritic as possible, but unlike W. did not report 
the mss. readings; W., like Nobel, is admirably 
conscientious and careful in his crit. app.). 


14a. Much more serious and far-reaching emen- 
dations can sometimes be made with great confi- 
dence in BHS verses, on the basis of two hypothe- 
ses: one, that these verses were originally composed 
in strict meter, on the principles I have established 
(JAOS, LXVI, 197 ff.) ; and two, that they con- 
tained MIndiec and hybrid forms which have been 
eliminated by Sanskritizing copyists and redactors, 
often spoiling the meter. Nobel seems to agree 
with the second hypothesis, at least, though he 
prefers (sometimes; not always) to keep the San- 
skritized, unmetrical spellings, while “reading” 
them metrically, with hybrid forms. Two striking 
examples, which involve more than correcting the 
quantity of a single syllable and yet seem to me 
absolutely certain, are furnished in my review of 
Waldschmidt’s MAV, in this number of JAOS. 
They concern MAV 4d. 3a and 11.21d. I think 
there is no doubt that many more such cases could 
be discovered, by serious study, in the verses of 
such ultra-Sanskritized texts as MAV and MPS, 


and even in those of Suv, quite a few of which are 
very corrupt (fn. 1 to §6 above). In my opinion 
editors of such texts should make such emenda- 
tions their aim, when such corrupt and unmetrical 
verses occur in their mss.; cf. Regamey, cited in 
§ 20 below. I would not, of course, claim that it 
will ever be possible, with our limited knowledge, 
to deal thus with all corrupt BHS verses, whose 
name is legion. 


15. The next step seems to me obvious; a re- 
sponsible editor should try to see if he can restore 
the original text (see Regamey’s wise remarks 
quoted in §20 below) in the minority of cases 
where it has been distorted in tradition, by apply- 
ing the principles which actually Are applied in 
the mss. in the majority of cases. As a specific 
example: Suv (all mss., and Nobel’s text) often 
writes tatha, yatha for tatha, yatha; maya for 
maya; -tva for the ger. ending -tvd, and so on, 
shortening any final -@ (and some initial and 
medial ones) of Sanskrit, when it would occur in 
a place where a short syllable is required. When 
-tvé is written in such positions, I would there- 
fore emend to -tva. Nobel prefers to print the 
unmetrical -tvd (once, 151.20, see § 7 above, even 
to emend to it from mss. metrical °tva, a procedure 
which Waldschmidt constantly uses), but to 
“read” it as -tva. And because I want to emend, 
he says my text would “swarm” with “ false 
forms” and be “barbaric Skt.” Which is more 
false: a form in which the writing admittedly mis- 
represents the pronunciation, as Nobel wishes, or 
one which correctly represents the admitted pro- 
nunciation, and is furthermore supported by ex- 
actly similar forms elsewhere in the same text, 
where the writing of the mss. is agreed to be con- 
sistent with the pronunciation ? * 


16. Much more to my liking is Constantin 


* There are other cases where Nobel’s policy seems to 
me to lead to hopeless problems. For example, see §8, 
end, above: the unmetrical tisthatah (3 dual! see my 
Gram, §§ 25. 1-3; a clearly artificial and late redactor’s 
substitute) would, according to Nobel, have to be 
“read” tisthanti, or even sthihanti. And (§11 above) 
he prints ca but says it is to be “read” co (metrically, 
with Sikg quotation). But why precisely co? Equally 
possible is ci (Gram. § 3.6), or, for that matter, cam, 
or ca plus doubling of the following initial consonant 
(Gram, §§ 2.74,78). Before we read the line, must we 
stop and examine its quotation in Siks? This is what 
Nobel’s principle seems to lead to inevitably. And sup- 
pose there is no quotation in Siks? 
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Regamey’s article “ Randbemerkungen zur Sprache 
und Textiiberlieferung des Karandavytha,” Asi- 
atica (Festschrift Weller), 514-527. Without dis- 
cussing minor details, I shall take up only the one 
major point on which I am obliged to think he 
is wrong, but note in passing several important 
points on which he is right. 


17. He thinks the “true” BHS is only found 
in the Mahavastu (and congeners of my first 
class), prose and verse alike, and in the verses only 
of my second class of texts (Gram., p. xxv). The 
prose of the latter, and the whole of my third class, 
he thinks is just not very good Sanskrit. “ Wah- 
rend die Sprache der Gathis und des gesamten 
Mahavastu eine eigenartige Prakritmischung dar- 
stellt, die nur dusserlich (oft wohl nur ortho- 
graphisch) sanskritisiert wird, finden wir in den 
Texten der dritten Gruppe und in der Prosa der 
gweiten Gruppe nicht mehr die Sanskritisierung 
des Prakrits, sondern ein mehr oder weniger ge- 
lungenes Bemiihen, Sanskrit zu schreiben . . .” 
(515). (He hedges a little, see § 24 below, on the 
prose of LV, certainly a work of the 2d class.) 


18. Louis Renou also, in his “ Histoire de la 
langue sanskrite,’? seems to make a somewhat 
similar dichotomy between “ sanskrit hybride ” (ex- 
cept that Renou apparently would exclude even the 
verses of the Saddharmapundarika from this) and 
“sanskrit bouddhique.” Of SP he says, 209, it 
“n’a que des éléments inconstants d’hybride dans 
les stances, la prose est & peu prés normale”; I 
must disagree on both points, see my review, Lang., 
XXXII, 496-8. 


19. Of the “true” BHS tradition, Regamey 
says (522): “Es sind [that is, these works started 
out as] keine Sanskritisierungen eines Prakritori- 
ginals, sondern diese Texte stellen eben dieses 
nordbuddhistische Prakrit dar. [He must have 
been speaking, cf. the rest of the quotation below, 
of the oldest, presumptive, “substratum” form 
of the language; Sktization did, of course, take 
place, even in the Mahavastu, and increasingly as 
time went on, in the course of copying and recopy- 
ing; see my Gram. §§ 1. 42-43 on such changes in 
the verses of the Udanavarga.] Hier bin ich mit 
Edgerton vollstindig einverstanden: Es ist eine 
wirkliche Sprache, wenn sie auch wahrscheinlich 
nie von irgendeinem Volk gesprochen wurde. San- 
skritisierend ist hier nur die kiinstliche, die 


tatsichliche Aussprache verhiillende Orthographie, 
und wahrscheinlich wurde solche Orthographie seit 
dem Anfang verwendet.” 


20. Regamey (517) also has some very sound 
and penetrating remarks as to what should be the 
aim of an editor of these texts: “Und wenn man 
in den Textausgaben ein moglichsi getreues Bild 
des Textes, inbegriffen die iiblichen ‘ Fehler’ [No- 
bel’s “falsche Formen”!], wiedergeben will, so 
erhebt sich die Frage, welche Ueberlieferungs- 
schicht die Ausgabe wiederspiegeln muss: das End- 
ergebnis aller Bearbeitungen und der sich aufein- 
ander anhaiufenden Sanskritisierungen und Verun- 
staltungen oder die alteste uns zugingliche Gestalt 
des Textes. Mir scheint, dass die zweite Lésung 
die wahre Aufgabe des Herausgebers ist.” I ap- 
plaud with all my heart. (Nobel sometimes acts, 
editorially, as if he agreed, too; only he seems 
timid, and is certainly inconsistent. Waldschmidt’s 
goal is as remote as could be: it is to rewrite every- 
thing as if it were Sanskrit, so far as possible.) 
R. admits, and so do I, that this task is not easy. 
As far as concerns the prose, particularly, where 
there is no meter to help, we shall probably never 
come very close to R.’s and my ideal, as he so 
cogently states it. That seems to me, however, to 
be no reason for not going as far as we can. 


21. Note also Regamey’s very sound and illumi- 
nating remarks on the samdhi of BHS, especially 
its prose (l.c. 524, last paragraph). Every editor 
of a BHS text should study this passage carefully. 


22. It is a pleasure to be able to agree with so 
much of Regamey’s valuable monograph. But as 
to his view that the prose of my texts of the second 
class, and the prose and verse alike of the third 
class, are sharply different in character from the 
“true” BHS,—that their authors were simply 
trying to write Sanskrit, with greater or less suc- 
cess,—it seems to me based on too superficial a 
view of such texts. A more penetrating and care- 
ful examination reveals, I think, too much MIndic 
and hybrid material, in the prose of the second 
class and even in the third-class texts, to allow 
explanation as simply errors in Sanskrit. It seems 
to me that hybrid forms in the prose of the second 
class are just what hybrid forms in the verses of 
the same texts are: relics of genuine BHS forms 
which must once have been much more numerous. 
Similarly texts of the third class. And I hold that 
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all the works I have classified as BHS (excepting 
perhaps the Jatakamala, cf. Gram. 1.53 and fn. 
17), and some others, po constitute, on the whole, 
a unified tradition (as unified, say, as that of Pali). 


23. I cannot reconcile Regamey’s view with the 
facts about the Saddharmapundarika to which 
Liiders called attention, in Hoernle, Ms. Remains, 
161 f.; see my Gram. § 1.40 and n. 16 (cf. §§ 1.37, 
38), and JAOS, LXXII, 192. The fragments of 
the Kashgar recension of SP seem to show nearly 
as large a proportion of hybrid forms in the prose 
as in the verses; ow peu s’en faut. Yet, in the 
same passages, they sometimes have Sktized forms 
where the Nepalese version has hybrid ones. It is 
hard for me to believe, with Regamey, that DIFFER- 
ENT hybridisms were somehow secondarily and 
accidentally introduced, at different points in the 
same passages, in the two recensions of the prose 
text of SP. I agree with Liiders that “There is 
no reason conceivable why e.g. such forms as 
abhdsanta, ticuh, samprakampitah, nadante sma 
[and kulaputrah ; Nep. readings] should have been 
altered into bhdsimsu, avocu, samprakampayisu, 
and nadinsu [and kulaputraho, voc. pl., ‘ gentle- 
men!’, of the Kashgar rec.], whereas the reverse 
is easily intelligible as an attempt at Sanskritizing 
the text .. . the text of the [SP] to which both 
the Central Asian and the Nepalese mss. go back 
was written in a language that had more Prakri- 
tisms than either of the two versions.” And all 
such “ Prakritisms,” in either version, are closer to 
the original than their Sanskritized replacements.° 
The relation between the two recensions of SP is 
closely paralleled by that between the two recen- 
sions of Vaj (my Gram. $1.41). 


24. The only monograph ever pubiished on the 
prose of a BHS text is Friedrich Weller’s “ Ueber 
die Prosa des Lalitavistara ”; the LV is a work of 
my second class. According to Regamey, its prose 
should be not “true” BHS but Sanskrit, though 
on p. 522 he seems inclined to make it an excep- 
tion. Yet Weller (p. 13) concluded that linguisti- 
cally it was only a disguised, Sktized form of an 
original of essentially the same type as the Maha- 


* Nobel seems to follow this principle in practice, too, 
at least often. See above, §8 (rddhimantair, abhiisi). 
He even ventures to suggest that the original had a 
hybrid form (sthihanti) not found in any known ms. at 
the place in question (ibid.), though without being bold 
enough to print it in his text. 


vastu (“true” BHS according to Regamey), or 
the verses of the LV itself (also “true” BHS), 


25. The Kasyapa Parivarta contains a remark. 
able number of hybrid forms even in its prose, 
which the editor, Staél-Holstein, preserved in his 
text. It is worthy of careful study. Yet it is cer- 
tainly a text of the second class. 


26. Nobel’s Suv contains, in prose, such hybrid 


‘forms as imasya (for asya) 65.6, imabhir for abhir 


110.2, 177.5, 243.9, abhistavimsuh (var. °nsuh, 
°tsuh), 3 pl. aor., 241.6, 243.10. Waldschmidt’s 
MAV, where even the verses have suffered more 
from Sktization and corruption than the verses of 
most BHS, yet retains at least a few hybrid forms 
in prose, such as ruksa with MIndic short u (my 
Dict. s.v.; Skt. riiksa) ; vivancana, with Pktic v 
for p, for vipaticana (Dict. s.v. °naka) ; and (ms.) 
Bandhumo 3f. 1 (Skt. °mdn; cf. Gram. § 18.55). 
There are many more (mostly “corrected” into 
Skt. by W.) in his edition of MPS (see JAOS, 
LXXII, 192). 


27. In prose, there was no meter to restrain the 
Sanskritizers, and there is none to help us recog- 
nize their work. Even in the verses, a large 
amount of Sktization took place. It is surprising 
that as many hybrid forms survived in prose as did. 
There are far more than I have listed above. 
Among other examples, all from prose of the 2d 
and 3d classes of texts, the Maha-Mayiri (226. 
15 ff., 244.33 ff.) contains, in prose, two whole 
batches of oblique sg. fem. forms (of 7 and 4@- 
stems) in -iye, -dye, -dya (Gram. §§ 9.35, 56; 10. 
90) ; similar forms in -dya occur in prose of SP, 
LV, Divy (mss.), Gram. §§ 9.54-57, in -dye in 
prose of KP (§ 9.35), and of Mmk in -iya, § 10. 
102; -ebhis as instr. of a-stems in prose of SP 
(Kashgar), KP, Mmk, MSV (§8.110); -duhi- 
tund, instr. of duhitr-, in prose of Siramgamasa- 
madhi Sitra ($13.25); stem upanisa for Skt. 
°sad, in prose of SP, RP, KP, AsP, Sukh, Dbh, 
Gv (§ 15.4); mama as acc., twice in prose of Av 
mamagamya (Speyer em. mam ag°; § 20.12) ; no 
as nom. pl. in prose of Divy (§ 20.39); yusme nom. 
pl. in prose of SP (Kashgar; § 20.43); yusmakam 
nom. pl. in prose of Kv (32.4; $20.44; I have 
searched in vain for any mention of this in Rega- 
mey’s monograph, 1. c., the primary subject of which 
is Kv; it seems to me a peculiarly difficult case to 
explain except as a real inheritance from an ar- 
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chaic form of the text) ; asmdkam as ace. pl. in 
rose of SP (Nep.; several cases, mostly indubi- 
table; § 20.48) ; yusme and yusmdkam as ace. pl. 
in prose of SP (§§ 20.49, 50) ; yusme as instr. in 
prose of KP (§ 20.54) ; imasmim, loc. sg., in prose 
of SP (Kashgar), § 21.65; imath, imebhth, instr. 
pl, in prose of Mmk, §§ 21.72, 73; tmesu, loc. pl., 
in prose of Siks, § 21. 78; 3 sg. opt. -e (Skt. -et) in 
prose of Mmk, § 29.12; opt. -eya in prose of KP 
(and -eyat, in prose of SP, Kashgar?) §§ 29.28 
and 24; abhisraddadhdsyasi and °sye, in prose of 
Divy, §31.8; unaugmented preterites, passim, 
418.15, very old; even the Pali correspondent has 
the augment; see §1.46, where note also LV 
catusu in the same passage [for Skt. catursu], 
which Regamey l.c. 519 n. 8 questions, forgetting 
that it occurs in what is certainly one of the oldest 
Buddhist canonical passages, and represents there 
Pali catusu; its genuineness and antiquity are 
as by the Pali) ; augmented presents, in prose of 
Gv and probably of LV, § 32.10, and augmented 
optatives, in Mmk, § 32.12; 3 pl. aor. antara- 
dhayisu(h) in prose of LV, others (besides those 
in §23 above) in Kashgar rec. of SP, § 32.30 
(also wdgrhnisu ib.), and also wpasamkraminsu, 
pravartayinsu, pradurbhavinsu, prapatinsu, § 32. 
38; abhiist (also °7, °¢) in prose of SP (Kashgar; 
§ 32.72) ; dgamda, 2 sg. aor., in prose of MSV, 
§32.112; perf. 3 pl. tasthure, in prose of Mmk, 
§ 33.5; passive stems in (MIndic) -iya-, ardiya- 
mina(h), pratipddiyati (mss.), in prose of Divy, 
— 6, bhdsiyamane in prose of SP (Kashgar), 
37.7. 


28. Pertinent and important in this connection 
seems to me also the customary writing, in verses 
and prose alike, of consonant clusters at the be- 
ginning of words, in Sktized fashion, though the 
meter proves that, in the verses, single consonants 
were always pronounced, in MIndic fashion. See 
Gram. §§ 1.38, 2.2; JAOS, LXVI, 198 (§7), 
200 ff. (§§ 39 ff.) ; Helmer Smith (who, as we have 
seen, did not readily follow all my conclusions 
about BHS) described my demonstration of this 
as “irrefutable” (see my Gram. § 1.38, fn. 15). 
Here is a point on which all texts of my first and 
second classes at least (late-recorded texts of the 
third class are not wholly clear or consistent, or 
perhaps I have not studied them sufficiently), in 


verses as well as prose, overwhelmingly Sanskritize 
the orthography, but the meter proves that the 
verses, at least, were recited strictly as if MIndic. 
It is worth emphasizing however that MIndic 
assimilation of consonants, with consequent reduc- 
tion of initial clusters to single consonants, is 
recorded in writing. I have collected examples (by 
no means a complete list) in Gram. §§2.5ff. I 
did not there say so, but in view of Regamey’s 
dichotomy, I wish to make it very plain here, that 
these MIndic spellings are about equally frequent 
in prose and verse alike. In both they are rela- 
tively few in comparison with the Sktized writing 
of clusters. But in the absolute they are rather 
numerous, as anyone can find who looks up in my 
Dictionary the forms of Gram. §§2.5ff. A few 
examples may be cited: koda for kroda SP 95.3 
(vs; both edd. with most mss.), also kola Mmk 
(vs); khuddaka=ksudraka twice in SP 460.4 
(prose), and other related forms in kh-, see Dict. ; 
kostuka LV 117.2 (vs; v. 1. kro°) ; traya-timsad 
LV 61.16 (prose). Most instructive is the list 
of the alphabet in the spelling lesson LV 127. 5 ff., 
which is prose. The mss. here present nakdre 
jnapanasabdah (16; can any one doubt that 
fidpana® was pronounced?), thakare thapaniya- 
prasnasabdah (17%), thakdre thama .. . Sabdah 
(19). A more careful search of reliable editions 
and critical apparatuses will unquestionably reveal 
a much larger number of such MIndic spellings 
than I recorded. For example, in my recent hasty 
perusal of Nobel’s ed. and crit. app. of Suv, I 
noticed that at 49.20 ye ca sthihantt (-~~-~ 
one ms., F, reads thihanti; and at 147.5 sthita, at 
the beginning of a line of verse, one ms., C, tthita 
(obviously intending thita; even in Skt. tth could 
not begin a line). Nobel, to be sure, describes the 
writing of both these mss. as “ausserordentlich 
fehlerhaft” (p. x). I wonder. We have seen above 
that Nobel’s ideas of “mistakes” in a BHS ms. 
are sometimes different from mine.* In these cases, 
at least, I find it hard to believe that the forms 
are just “bad Sanskrit.” It seems to me that the 
approximation to Pkt. thia (oftener thi[y]a; Pali 


— 


4In 147.2 the same two mss. CF, alone, read ba- 
bhuvam, intending babhiivam, which is required by meter 
instead of Nobel’s babhiiva (Gram. §2.74). In 18.4 
kaya, ace. sg., must be read, as meter requires, with 
F and A alone, instead of Nobel’s kdyam; note that in 
the same metrical situation 19.2 Nobel rightly reads 
parinirvdna, ace. sg., with only one ms. (A). 
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thita) points to a survival from an older form of 
the text of Suv. 


29. Regamey’s paper shows that he is not in 
the least closed-minded against my interpretation 
of BHS. Nor is Renou. I ask them to consider 
seriously once more the evidence I have presented 
here, in a perhaps more concentrated, and I hope 
more effective, form than in my Grammar. A 
superficial reader would suppose that e.g. sthita, 
since it is almost always so written in BHS, was 
pronounced as in Skt. Yet it is, Helmer Smith at 
least agreed with me, certain that in the verses it 
was pronounced thita (or thita). And so with all 
initial clusters. And Middle Indic spellings of this 
type do, after all, occur, not too rarely, in prose 
as well as in verses. Is it not reasonable to suppose 
that in both it is only the orthography that is 
Sanskritized in such forms? And that the MIndic 
or hybrid morphology of the prose, illustrated in 
§§ 23-27 above, confirms, and is confirmed by, 
these orthographic data? It is no more and no 
less frequent, approximately, than the MIndic 
orthography of what in Skt. are consonant clusters, 
in prose and verses alike. 


30. On p. 56 (with footnote) of my little book 
of Banaras lectures (Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Language and Literature [Banaras, 1954]), I 
noted that among a number of “ Skt.” mss. now in 
Patna, brought originally from Tibet, there is 
found one called Bhiksuprakirnaka.’ This is the 
title given as the source of a short quotation in 
Siks 154.17. In Siks the language, though prose, 
is precisely similar to that of the Mahavastu; it 
clearly belongs to my first class (Gram., p. xxv). 
The work of this name is presumed to be now in 
preparation for publication by Professor A. S. 
Altekar and his assistants in Patna. When I was 
in India in 1953-4, through Altekar’s kindness, I 
was able to examine briefly a copy, in modern 
devanagari, made by his scribes. There was no 
time for me to study it carefully. It did certainly 


5The same lot of mss. also contains a Bhiksuni- 
prakirnaka, 


contain some hybrid forms. But I was rather sur- 
prised and disappointed by their relative scarcity, 
in comparison with Mv (or the Siks quotation). 
What I read of it seemed to me hardly to contain 
more hybrid forms, proportionately, than most 
prose passages of my second and third classes. It 
is, I suppose, possible that it is not even the same 
work as the source on which Siks drew, and that 
the identity of title is a mere coincidence. We 
cannot tell for sure, at least until the new ms. is 
published ; possibly not even then, unless it proves 
to contain the very same sentence quoted in Siks. 


$1. If, however, it should turn out that this 
Patna ms. really is a copy of the work of the same 
name quoted by Siks, and if my superficial impres- 
sion of its linguistic aspect should be confirmed 
by more careful study after publication (which at 
present I can not guarantee), then an interesting 
result might follow, which might be of great im- 
portance for the question at issue between Rega- 
mey (and apparently Renou), and myself. 


32. That is, if a work which once existed in 
Mahavastu-like prose, admitted by Regamey (and 
I presume Renou) to be “true” Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit, was later so extensively Sanskritized as 
this ms. seemed to me to be, then the same process 
could, with great plausibility, be assumed to have 
taken place with any prose of my second and third 
classes, as I have suggested above, and as Weller 
believed was true of the prose of LV (§ 24). This 
would, in other words, seem to me strong support 
for my view that the whole BHS tradition is essen- 
tially unitary, as I hold in contradistinction from 
Regamey and apparently Renou; that the differ- 
ences seen by these scholars are due merely to 
secondary Sanskritization, which in the course of 
centuries eliminated more and more of the original 
hybrid forms, and tended to reduce the texts to a 
form superficially resembling Sanskrit, except for 
the sort of relics illustrated above, some of which 
are found nearly everywhere in the prose of what I 
have classified as BHS (and except for the vocabu- 
lary, which remained thoroughly BHS). 
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SANSKRIT UNCH- ‘TO GLEAN’ 


P. TEpESco 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


[Skt. wich- ‘to glean’ is a Middle Indic transforma- 
tion of ud-ci- ‘to pick up.’ Pra-uich- ‘to wipe out’ is a 
different verb, probably *pra-mrkg., extension of pra-mrj- 
‘to wipe off, wipe away.’ Minor etymologies: Skt. 
accha- ‘clear’ (§ 5); Skt. praudha- ‘grown up’ (§11).] 


1. THE VERB ufch- ‘nachlesen, to glean’ (ufi- 
chati)' and its substantive uichd-* m. ‘ Nachlese, 
gleaning,’ ‘ besonders der einzelnen Korner’ (B-R, 
I, 8%8), both are first attested in the Sankhayana 
Grhya Sitra, of perhaps the fifth century B.c., 
edited by Oldenberg in vol. XV of Weber’s 
Indische Studien (1878). 

The verb (as noted by Boht., I, 218) appears 
at 2.17.1: 


trnany apy ufchato nityam agnihotram ca 
juhvatah 
sarvam sukrtam ddatte brahmano ’narcito vasan, 


Oldenberg, SBE, XXIX, 89: ‘even if a man con- 
stantly gather grass and perform the Agnihotra, 
a Brahmana who stays (in his house) without re- 
ceiving honor takes away all his good works.’ 

The substantive is quoted by B-R, V, 1157 from 
4.11.13: 


unchasilam aydcitapratigrahah 
sadhubhyo yacito va yajanam vrttth, 


Oldenberg: ‘gleaning ears of corn, receiving alms 
unasked for, or for which he has asked the good, 
performing sacrifices for others, are the means of 
livelihood.’ 

In the latter passage, wiichasila- more exactly is 
a neuter dvandva and means two kinds of glean- 
ing, ‘wicha and Sila,’ the former, according to the 
tradition, the gleaning of single grains, the latter 
that of whole ears; as the commentary of Mahe- 
Svara ad Amara Koga 2.9.2 puts it: dpanddau 
patitakaninam ekaso grahanam utchah, ksetradau 
svamityaktakanisanam grahanam Ssilam ‘the tak- 
ing singly of grains fallen on the market ete. is 


es 


*The outlines of this etymology were presented at the 


meeting of the Linguistic Society of America on Decem- 
ber 29, 1947, 


* The accent is Panini’s. 


uncha, the taking of ears left by the owner on the 
field etc. is sila.’ 

Of about the same time is the attestation of the 
two words in the text of Panini, which shows the 
verb unchati at 4. 4.32, and the substantive wiichd- 
at 6.1. 160. 

Later on, the verb is used by MBh., Manu, and 
the Scholia to Pan. Manu’s verse 3.100: silan apy 
uichato nityam paticagnin apt juhvatah .. . ‘even 
if a man constantly gather ears of corn and sacri- 
fice in five fires . . .”* is only a slight variation 
of Sankh. Grh. 2.17.1 quoted above. 

The noun is more frequent; it is common in 
MBh. and Manu, and occurs in Rim., Yajii., and 
Ragh.; cf. e.g. Manu 10.112: 


Siloficham apy ddadita vipro *jivan yatas tatah 
pratigrahdc chilah Sreyams tato ’py ufichah 
prasasyate, 


Biihler, SBE, XXV, 425: ‘a Brahmana who is 
unable to maintain himself, should (rather) glean 
ears or grains from (the field of) any (man) ; 
gleaning ears is better than accepting gifts, pick- 
ing up single grains is declared to be still more 
laudable.’ 

Important are the compounds like uachopajivin- 
‘living on gleaning’ MBh., and wiichavrtti-, the 
same, MBh., Ram., Manu; and especially wiicha- 
Sila-, a neuter dvandva, ‘the gleaning of grains 
and ears’ Sankh. Grh. and Manu, and Siloficha- 
Apast., MBh., Manu, Yaji. This latter compound 
(B-R, VII, 198; Boht., VI, 236) can be either, 
as masc., ‘the gleaning of ears,’ or, as neuter 
dvandva, ‘sila and ufcha,’ ‘the gleaning of ears 
and that of grains.’ Except for the nom., the 
singular cases, therefore, are ambiguous, and so is 
the stem in composition. But the masculine is 
only quoted from Apast. (Boht.) ; for Manu, the 
occurrence of dual forms like silonchabhyam 4.10 
ed. Jolly,* and the presentation in 10.112 of sila- 
and ufcha- as two parallel procedures speak for 


So Biihler, SBE, XXV, 93. 

*B-R, VII, 198, also quote a nom. du. masc. from 
Manu 4.40, but I do not find that form in this passage 
either in Deslongchamps’ or Jolly’s edition. 
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general dvandva meaning; and the oldness of the 
dvandva concept is shown by the appearance of the 
converse wichasila-, which can only be a dvandva, 
as early as Sankh. Grh.° 

The noun wiicha- (and uichda-) is also frequent 
in Pali since the oldest texts, Vin., S, A, Sn., Th. 
[ and II, etc.; cf. e.g. Sn. 977: 


eee 
vasi Godhavarikile ufichena ca phalena ca 


‘he lived on the bank of the Godhavari on glean- 
ing and fruit.’ The verb is quoted in Pali only 
once from Vism. The noun also appears in Ar- 
dhamagadhi, in Oghaniryukti (Sheth). In Mod- 
ern Indic, the word seems not to survive. 


2. Under the root wiich-, the dictionaries, since 
B-R, I, also list 2 compound pra-ufich-. But the 
meaning of this word is entirely different. It is 
‘verwischen, to wipe out.? The verb itself is 
attested in Sanskrit only once, in Mrech.: padena 
likhitam profichati ‘he wipes out, what he had 
written, with his foot.? An abstract profichana- 
n. ‘das Abwischen, Wegwischen’ is quoted from 
Nais. (Boht.) and Kullika ad Manum (B-R). 

But while this word is very rare in Sanskrit, it 
is common in Middle and Modern Indic. 

Pali has pufichati (var. pufjati) ‘wipes off, 
cleans’ from the oldest texts on: Vin. (‘to wipe off 
shoes’ [upahana]), Ang., repeatedly Jat. prose 
(‘to wipe off the eyes’ [akkhini], ‘to wipe Away 
tears’ [assiini]), Vism., and Kh. Co. Derivatives 
are punchana- ‘wiping’ Vin. 2 t. (mukha-pui- 
chana-colaka- ‘a cloth for wiping the face,’ etc.), 
and puichani- f. ‘towel’ Vin., Th. I. 

Buddhist Sanskrit shows pofich- (pofichate) 3 t. 
and pufich- once ‘to wipe off, clean’ (upanahan 
‘shoes’) in Divy. (Edgerton, Dict.). (It may also 
have profich-, which, as regular Sanskrit, would 
not be noted by Edgerton.) 

The forms of Prakrit are summed up by Hem. 
4.105, who names pumchai, pumsai, pusai, and 
phusai (beside other verbs) as substitutes of mrj- 
‘to wipe’ (the first three also Des. 6.53, phus- 
6.87). The finite verb pumch- ‘to wipe off, clean ’ 
is otherwise noted by Sheth only from Markan- 
deya’s Prakrtasarvasva (15th ¢c.), and the pte. 
pumchia-, from Paialacchi (10th c.), Hem.’s 


*This problem is also touched in Burrow’s article 
cited in § 3. 


Kumiarapalacarita (12th c.), and, in Apabhrarnéa, 
from Bhavis. (10th ¢.). Ardhamagadhi has some 
substantives from pumch-: pumchani- f. ‘broom’ 
Rayapas. (= Pali pufichani-), and pumchana- n. 
‘marjana’ Kapp., Uvas., and Supas. (Sheth), 
The verb ‘to wipe off, clean,’ however, is in Ar- 
dhamagadhi regularly pamajj- (Skt. pramarjati). 

The s-form p(h)usai is much more frequent and 
earlier attested: it is the regular verb for ‘to wipe 
off, wipe out’ in Southwest Middle Indic. Com- 
mon in Mahiarastri, pus- appears twelve times in 
Hala, in the phrases ‘ to wipe off the eyes, the face, 
the hands, the back ; to wipe out a word in a letter, 
and recurs in Rav. and Gaiid. (Sheth; Pischel, 
$486). For Jaina Mah., Jacobi quotes phus- ‘to 
wipe off’ (the eyes), 2 t. This Southwest word has 
entered into Apabhraméa: phus- occurs seven times 
in Bhavis. and once in Kumiarapalapratibodha;’‘ 
Harivarnga has pus-. Nasalized pums- is shown by 
Hemacandra in pumsana- n. ‘marjana’ Kumi- 
rapalacar., and in the pte. purhsia- Des. 1.99 (used 
as explanation) ; phums- occurs in Mark. 

In Modern Indic, *profch- ‘to wipe’ appears in 
all languages except Sindhi.’ Turner, p. 384b, 
lists: Nep. puch- or poch-, Beng. piich-, Or. 
pocch-, Hi. poch-, Panj. pujh-, Lah. pujh-, Guj. 
piich-, Mar. pus-, Singh. pis- and pih-. The mean- 
ings of Hi. pdchna are given by Platts as follows: 
‘to wipe, dust, make clean by wiping, clean; to 
wipe out, rub out, expunge.’ 

If we compare the Sanskrit, Mid., and Mod. 
Indic forms of this root, they differ in several 
respects. The most incisive, and most difficult, 
difference is that in the root final: for ch of the 
other languages, Southwest Prakrit and (mostly) 
Apabhrarnga, and, in Modern Indic, Marathi and 
Singhalese, have s. 

Since pus- has exactly the same meaning 4s 
pumch-, and in Marathi and Singhalese ch regu- 
larly becomes s,* the two forms seem to be etymo- 


® But AMag. phus- ‘to wash, rinse,’ quoted by Ratna- 
candraji from Oghaniryukti and Supas., is probably Skt. 
prus- ‘to sprinkle.’ f 

™In Sindhi, ‘to wipe’ is ughanu (pte. ughatho), 4 
syrcopated compound of gahanu (gathd) ‘to rub ” (pass. 
gasanu). This is Skt. ghrs- (cf. Turner sub ghasnu), 
and ugh- is from *ud-ghrsati, *ugghasai, and (with 
Sindhi change s >h) *ugghahai by syncope; the pte. 
ughathéd is unsyncopated (= udghrsta-): a u-variant 1s 
Des. 1.99 ugghuttha-, which is glossed by pumsi- 
‘ wiped off.’ 

® For Marathi, ef. J. Bloch, Langue marathe, p. 111. 
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logically identical. This is indeed the view both 
of Hemacandra and, with one exception, the 
modern authorities.° But the s of Middle Indic, 
which goes back to Hala, i.e. the first centuries 
A.D., and is assured there by the meter, is difficult. 
Otherwise Hala and the other Maharastri sources 
commonly have cch, say pucch- ‘to ask’ and acchi- 
‘eye’ (akst-), etc. 

How is this Early Middle Indic s to be ex- 
plained? Should in the Southwest cch generally 
have become s already at Hala’s time, and Hala’s 
common cch be due to Sanskrit and Central Mid. 
Ind. influence, while pus- alone preserved the 
genuine form, because at that time projich- was 
practically lacking in Sanskrit and Central Middle 
Indic? This is hardly possible. Or should the 
change cch >s have taken place only in some 
minor Southwest dialect, but the standard lan- 
guage have adopted *pums- instead of *pumch- 
because of the latter’s quasi-homonymy with pucch- 
‘to ask’? Even this is hard to conceive. Is per- 
haps the s of pus- due to special conditions, the 
Southwestern change cch > s having begun in the 
position after m? But Maharastri does have mch, 
even in Hala, cf. vimchua- ‘scorpion.’ 

Perhaps we may, combining these viewpoints, 
imagine that somE Southwest dialect had changed 
ch to s after mn (*pumch- > *pums-, whence pus-) 
already before Hala, and that standard Maharastri 
in this case adopted the dialectal form for differ- 
entiation from pucch- ‘to ask.’ 

A smaller variation of mch is mjh, with post- 
nasal voicing, in Panj. pujh-—this change is 
regular in Panhjabi—, and #j in Pali pumj- beside 
puich-. 

Another difference is the presence or absence of 
nasalization before the root final. The forms with 
ch (and j) in Sanskrit and Middle Indic always 
have the nasal: profich-, puich-, etc. In Modern 
Indic, some of them have nasalization (Beng., 
indi, Paij. [with jh], and Guj.), others have not 
(Or., Nep., Lah. [jh]). S-forms with preceding 
nasal (pums-, phums-) appear only in Middle 
Indic, and here only in Hem. and Mark. The 
distribution seems to show that the nasalized form, 
which is that of Pali, Sanskrit, and Buddhist 
Sanskrit, is the older one; then the nasalization 

° The exception is Pischel, who (§ 486) identifies SW 
Mid. Ind. p(h)usai ‘wipes off’ with AMag. phusai 
touches’ (= Skt. spréati), no doubt erroneously. 


has been lost. But in the s-form, this has hap- 
pened already in Hala, and, irregularly in Middle 
Indic, without compensatory lengthening. 

The initial p is aspirated in JMah. and Apabhr. 
phus- and Mark. phums-— probably the frequent 
aspiration before internal s (cf. Pischel §§ 205 and 
208). 

Finally, the vowel is o in Sanskrit, Buddh. San- 
skrit, and Hindi, Nep., and Or., but w (from o 
before consonant cluster) in the other Middle and 
Modern ch-forms (Pali pufch- etc.) and in the 
s-forms (Singh. has 7). 

A common Modern Indic compound of *profich- 
is Hindi ete. dgaucha ‘towel’ (Turner, p. 6b) ; it 
is, as Platts correctly saw, *anga-pofichaka- ‘ *limb- 
wiper,’ cf. Pali pufchani- ‘towel’ Vin. (‘ Skt.’ 
angoticha-, only in Galanos’ Dictionary, is a San- 
skritization of this). 

Now that the ample evidence of Middle and 
Modern Indic has given us a fuller idea of the 
meaning of profich-/puich-/pus-, it appears that 
B-R’s uniting of this verb with uich- ‘to glean’ 
was erroneous. ‘To glean’ and ‘to wipe off’ 
(shoes, the eyes, the face, etc.) or ‘to wipe away” 
(tears, etc.) are different things; ‘gleaning’ can- 
not be conceived as a ‘wiping off.’ We are appar- 
ently dealing with two different verbs. 


3. What is the etymology of wiich-, considering 
first uich- ‘to glean’? Uhlenbeck mentions, dis- 
approvingly, a connection with Gme. waskan ‘to 
wash,’ and Mayrhofer *° reports another (by Schef- 
telowitz) with Skt. and- ‘deficient’ and ONorw. 
vanski ‘lack,’ and a Dravidian etymology by T. 
Burrow, not convinced by either one. 

The Indo-European attempts, apparently led by 
the idea that Skt. ch can only be from IE sk, do 
not consider the meaning and clearly are not 
serious. 

Burrow’s etymology (TPS, 1945, 85-87) is as 
follows. Accepting the unity of uich- ‘to glean’ 
and pra-uich- ‘to wipe out,’ he sees the base mean- 
ing in the compound, and derives the meaning ‘ to 
glean’ from ‘to wipe, scrape; to wipe up, scrape 
up.’ On this basis he connects Skt. wich- with a 
Dravidian verb group for ‘to rub’: Tam. urtficu / 
Kan. ujju, further Tam. uracu / Kan. orasu / 
Tel. oracu, and Tam. urat. As base form he posits 
a Dravidian *urficu; from this he derives Tam. 


10 Kurzgefasstes etymologisches W6rterbuch des Alt- 
indischen (Heidelberg, 1953-). 
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uriacu by anaptyxis, and Skt. wiich- by loss of 
the r. 

The phonetics seems possible, but the semantics 
is wrong. We have just seen (§ 2 end) that Skt. 
unch- ‘to glean’ and pra-uiich- ‘to wipe out’ 
(Mid. Ind. also ‘to wipe off’) cannot represent 
the same root: ‘to glean’ cannot be a development 
of ‘to wipe off or out.’ This objection also applies 
to Burrow’s Dravidian etymology. The Dravidian 
words are verbs for ‘to rub,’ one, Kan. orasu, also 
for ‘to wipe.’ The one closest in form to wich-, 
Tam. urticu, according to the Tamil Lexicon has 
the following meanings: intr. ‘to rub oneself; to 
rub, as beasts; to rub against one another, as 
trees’;—-trans. ‘to wear away by rubbing; to 
grind away, as sandal; to scrape, triturate ;— to 
rub on, smear, anoint, as with oil.’ 

It is hard to imagine how a word with these 
meanings should have been borrowed as an expres- 
sion for ‘to glean.’ Even if we assume that the 
verb originally also had the meaning ‘to wipe,’ as 
Kan. orasu, that does not help. ‘To glean’ cannot 
be conceived as ‘to wipe.’ To bridge the gap, Bur- 
row posits a ‘*to scrape UP’; this ‘*up’ is not 
attested either in Indo-Aryan profch- or (as far 
as I see) in the Dravidian verbs; in Sanskrit, it 
would require a prefix. But even if we grant the 
‘*up,’ the difficulty remains: ‘gleaning’ is not a 
‘*scraping up’; if one who wants to ‘ glean,’ would 
‘scrape up,’ he would get much more dirt than 
ears. The real concept behind wich- ‘to glean,’ 
as will appear presently, is entirely different. 


4. Seeking for a clue, we ask: how is the idea 
‘to glean’ conceived in other languages? And 
naturally we first consult Modern Indic. In Hindi, 
‘to glean’ according to the New Royal Dictionary 
is cun-nd or bin-nd. These are the common verbs 
for ‘to pick, gather,’ continuations of Skt. cindtt 
and vi-cinéti. Persian has the same concept: ‘to 
glean’ is xd8a Cidan, i.e. ‘to gather (ci-) ears 
(xdsa).’? In the Panjabi and Sindhi phrases: sila 
(‘ears’) cugnd and citidanu resp., the verbs are 
not clear etymologically, but they are again the 
common words for ‘to pick.’ Clearly, ‘GLEANING’ 
is a ‘ PICKING.’ 

This is implicitly already the explanation of 
Skt. uich-. For ci- has another compound ud-ci-, 
uc-ci- ‘ ablesen, einsammeln,’ e. g. puspdni ‘ flowers,’ 
quoted several times from Kathas., 11th c. (B-R, 
II, 999 and V, 1418); the gerundive ucceya- ‘zu 
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pfliicken, zu lesen’ (Boht.) appears in Kadambari 
(7th ¢.). 

Much earlier and ampler is the attestation of 
this verb in Middle Indic: Pali has uccinati ‘ picks, 
selects’ since the Vinaya (2. 285 ‘to select monks’; 
the base meaning ‘to pick fruit’? in Jat. 4.9 
[prose]) ; and in Prakrit the Maharastri of Hila 
shows five instances of we-ci- and sam-uc-ci- (pres. 
uccinai, samuccinai and uccet, samuccet) for the 
‘gathering’ of blossoms etc. 

This uc-ci- is used in the commentaries to Manu 
—both the old one of Medhatithi (9th c.) ™ and 
the late one of Kullika (15th c.)—to explain 
Manu’s ufich-. To Manu 3.100 silan apy uichato 
(cf. above § 1), Medhatithi notes: UNCHATA UCCIN- 
VATAH, and Kullika comments: linakeddrasesa- 
dhanyani Silas tin api UCCINVATO ‘the grains left 
in the cut fields are the sila’s; even if he pick up 
these...’ The formal affinity of the two syno- 
nyms ufch- and uccti- is manifest. 

The substantive to uc-ci- is uccaya- m. ‘das 
Auflesen von der Erde’ (B-R), found in the 
Nagari recensions of Sakuntala in the prelude to 
act iv: puspoccayam ndtayatt ‘she acts the gather- 
ing up of the (fallen down) flowers.’?* Another 
substantive, wccayana- n., not noted in our diction- 
aries, in the Manu commentaries again serves as 
gloss for Manu’s noun wicha- m.: Manu 4.5 rtam 
ufichasilam jiieyam ‘by Rta shall be understood 
[so Biihler] the gleaning of grains and ears’ is 
explained by Medhatithi: ksetral linasya vrihyader 
grham khalam va niyamanasya yah pulakah pati- 
tah svamino ’napeksitas tasyOCCAYANAM UNCHAS 
tad rtam ‘the fallen bad grains of rice etc. cut on 
the field and carried to the house or threshing 
floor, which are neglected by the owner—the pick- 
ing up (uccayanam) of these is gleaning (uichah), 
that is Rta’; and Kullika says: ekatkadhanyi- 
digudakoccayanam unchah ‘ gleaning is the picking 
up of globes of single grains etc.’ Immediately 
before this sentence, Kullika quotes a passage of 
Baudhayana which explains wficha- by the verb 
sam-uc-ci-: angulibhyam ekatkam kanam samuc- 


11 Mdnava Dharma Sastra with the Commentaries of 
Medhatithi etc., ed. by Vishvanath Narayan Mandlik 
(Bombay, 1886). 

12 The primary ‘ picking of flowers,’ on the other hand, 
is in the same scene expressed by avacaya-; Pischel’s 
Bengali recension has avacaya- also for uccaya-, probably 
less good. Incidentally, since avacaya- seems originally 
to have meant ‘*the picking down,’ it probably referred 
first to fruits, not flowers. 
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cayitua * (cf. B-R, II, 999) ‘ picking each single 
grain with two fingers’—a phrase, incidentally, 
which shows exactly how one gleaned: not by 
‘scraping,’ but by ‘ picking up with two fingers.’ 

The repeated glossation of ufich- and the sub- 
stantive uiicha- by uc-ci- (sam-uc-ci-) and ucca- 
yana- is striking. Now the past participle of we-ci- 
is uccita- (quoted by Mon.-Will. from Kathas.) ; 
that of wich-, on the other hand (which seems not 
te be attested, but cannot have been otherwise) was 
*unchita-. This form differs from uccita- only by 
its ich for cc: aspiration and nasalization (i.e. 
nasal + stop for geminate stop). Both phenomena 
are frequent in Middle Indic (cf. Pischel, §§ 205- 
211 and 7%4 resp.). The ptc. *ufchita-, therefore, 
is simply a phonetic variant of the ptc. uccita- 
‘picked up.’ 

The present wichati, on the other hand, cannot 
be directly equated with the present of uc-ci-. But 
while the Skt. present wecindti differs greatly, Mid. 
Ind. *ucceti (Hala wccei) is very close.** From it, 
uachati differs, beside by its phonetic ‘ich for cc, 
only by the a-stem instead of e-stem. In later 
Middle Indic this difference would be negligible, 
but for the time of Sankh. Grh. and Pan. a free 
fluctuation between e- and a-presents cannot yet be 
assumed. Rather it seems that after wich° had by 
its phonetic modification been dissociated from 
ucci-, the present wichati was formed to the ptc. 
*uichita- on the model of systems like prdéthati/ 
prathita- ‘to spread’ or rdksati/raksitd- ‘to pro- 
tect.’ 


**Mid. Ind. gerund, based on the present *-cayati/ 
*-ceti or the pte. -citd-, cf. next fn. 

The present -ce- also appears in Pali in the opt. 
abhi-sam-ceyyam ‘may I accumulate’ Vv., Comm. 
-cineyyam, and, from the other root ci-, niccheyya ‘ may 
he consider’ Sn. (Geiger, §131). Gerunds like Bau- 
dhayana samuccayitvd, just mentioned, and, from ci-?, 
Pali nicchiya ‘ having decided’ Mhvs. (Geiger, § 213)— 
both types also in Buddh. Skt., cf. Edgerton, Gramm., 
p. 212—do not necessarily presuppose a present *-cayati/ 
*-ceti, but may also have been formed on the pte. and 
inf. (-citd- and -cetum) on models like (Pali) *cinta- 
yitvd (cintetva) , cintiya to pte. cintita-, inf. *cintayitum, 
*cintetum (cf. Edgerton, Gramm., § 28.48). Whether 
the Mid. Ind. pres. *-ceti (*ueceti ‘picks up’ etc.) is 
an innovation to the pte. -cita- (uccita- etc.), or dia- 
lectally early arose out of the aor. modes (impv. 3d sg. 
vr-cetu to pl. RV vi ciydntu ‘sie sollen aussuchen’ 
[Gel.]) is difficult to decide. An old present *ceti or 
*cayati does not exist either in ci- ‘to pick’ or ci- ‘to 
—* RV cdyate ‘ punishes’ (V, Br.) is a different 
verb. 


Quite likely, in regularly explaining ufch- by 
uc-ci- the Hindu commentators were still aware 
of its etymology. And it is characteristic that the 
older literature has only the Mid. Ind. form wiich-, 
while Skt. wc-ci- appears considerably later. 


5. There is no need here for a general discus- 
sion of the two Middle Indic processes of secon- 
dary aspiration and secondary nasalization. But 
some specific parallels for the changes of cc to cch 
and of cc and cch to jic and fitch will be pertinent. 

The aspiration of cc is rare. Pischel and Geiger, 
who give many examples for that of k, ¢, and p, 
have none for c. Yet there are some certain cases. 
Hi. dc f. ‘flame, blaze,’ which, with secondary 
nasalization, continues RV+ arci- m. ‘ray, flame,’ 
has (according to Platts, p. 89b) the variant Gch. 
And strangely enough, a forerunner of this as- 
pirate form appears once as early as Pali: Satm- 
yutta acchi- for regular (A, Sn., ete.) acci-. 

In a related word, the aspirate cch is much more 
strongly anchored. Later Sanskrit has an adjec- 
tive accha- ‘clear, transparent’ (of water and 
crystal) Megh., Susr., etc., much more frequent 
in the compound sv-accha- ‘very transparent, 
clear, pure’ (of water, rubies, rays of the moon, 
speech, heart) MBh., Ram., Rt., Brh. S., Kathas., 
Rajatar. Older by attestation is Pali accha-, with 
the same meanings, in Vin. and all Nikayas (D, 
M, 8, A). For Prakrit, Sheth quotes the word in 
the meaning ‘ pure’ from Hem.’s Kumiarapilacar., 
and in the meaning ‘crystal’ from Pravacanasara. 
In Hindi, accha (with the variant aca) is the com- 
mon word for ‘ good’ (also ‘ fit, fine, pure, pleasant, 
ete.’); but Si. acho still means ‘clear, distinct, 
white’ (cf. Turner, p. 7b). 

Already Uhlenbeck suspected accha- as a Middle 
Indic word, somehow related to drcati ‘shines’; 
and this is entirely correct. The word is appar- 
ently a derivative from RV+ arci- ‘ray, flame,’ 
Pali acci-, with secondary aspiration; probably a 
vrddhi a-stem *drcd- (cf. Whitney, § 1208 f.). 

Perhaps there existed also an arcd- ‘shining’ 
with short radical a. RV 6.34 divy arcéva masa 
contains (according to the Padapatha) a form arca, 
which is set up by B-R as arcd-‘ strahlend,’ by Grass- 
mann as drc- ‘strahlend,’ by Ludwig, Oldenberg, 
and Neisser as arcd- f. ‘Glanz, Helle’ (Oldenb.: 
‘wie zum Himmel der Glanz vom Monde [gelenkt 
wird]’), while Geldner returns to B-R’s arcd- and 
interprets either (reading *mdsa) ‘as the two 
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shining moons (i.e. sun and moon) belong to the 
sky,’ or (analyzing arcéva as arcah iva) ‘as the 
shining one (i.e. the sun) with the moon... ’ 
If this passage establishes an arcd- ‘shining,’ this 
also could (alone or beside an *drcd-) be the base 
form of accha-. An s-adjective *rksd- ‘shining,’ 
considered by Mayrhofer, Htym. Wb., is without 
support. (I do not think that rksd- ‘bald’ [i.e. 
hairless] TS, Kath., Maitr. S., is from ‘ *shining’ 
[Uhl.].) 

In accha- the tendency towards aspiration has 
been fully carried out, because the etymological 
connection with arci- etc. was no longer felt. 

While the aspiration of cc is rare, the replace- 
ment of cch and cc by nasalization plus ch and c 
is common. Skt. piccha- n. ‘feather of a tail’ 
MBh. ete. is in Maharastri piccha- and pimcha- 
(Pischel, § 74) ; to Skt. v/Scika- m. ‘scorpion’ RV, 
AV+ (AMag. vicchiya-) corresponds Mah. vicchua- 
and vimchua- (Pischel, §301 end); for Skt. 
(AV+) and AMag. piccha- m. ‘tail,’ Hem. has 
pumcha-; for Skt. guecha- m. ‘a bush, bunch, etc.’ 
Manu etc., he shows gumcha-. With original cc, 
Skt., Pali, and Pkt. ucca- ‘high’ in Modern Indic 
gives Paij.-Lah. wecd and Si. uco, but Nep. ucco 
and tico, Hi. ica, Guj. ico, Mar. ica. 


6. The etymology of uich- ‘to glean,’ therefore, 
is manifest; but that of pra-wiich-, Skt. ‘to wipe 
out,’ Mid. and Mod. Indic also ‘to wipe off, clean 
by wiping ; wipe away,’ is difficult and problematic. 

Now that we know the origin of wiich- ‘ to glean,’ 
it is still clearer that pra-uich- ‘to wipe off ete.’ 
cannot be the same verb: ‘to pick up’ cannot 
become ‘to wipe off’; ‘to wipe one’s nose’ (Hi. 
nik pochnad) is not ‘to pick up one’s nose,’ ‘to 
wipe away tears’ (Hi. asi pdchnd) is not ‘to pick 
up tears.’ 

For this pra-ufich-, Burrow’s connection with 
the Dravidian verbs for ‘to rub’ (§3) is not im- 
possible from the outset. While ‘to glean’ and ‘to 
rub’ have nothing to do with each other, ‘to wipe 
off’ and ‘to rub’ are related ideas; and one Kana- 
rese verb, orasu, in fact does have the meanings 
‘to rub off, wipe, rub out.’ 

In order to allow an exact comparison, we note 
for all Tamil and Kanarese verbs, as we did for 
Tam. urtvicu above in §3, the full meanings as 
given by the Tamil Lexicon and Kittel’s Dictionary 
respectively. In Tamil we have (beside urificu) : 
uracu intr. ‘to rub against,’ wrat tr. ‘to rub into 


a paste, wear away by rubbing, grate; to test on 
the touch-stone; to smear, daub; to polish,’ uray 
intr. ‘to rub, as an animal against a tree.” The 
Kanarese verbs are: ujju ‘to rub,’ urdu ‘to rub, 
make fine by rubbing,’ uddu ‘to rub,’ orasu ‘ (1) to 
touch; (2) to rub gently, stroke; (3) to touch 
roughly, rub, scour, brush, rub off, wipe, rub out, 
efface, blot out; annoy; crush, destroy; (4) to 
separate by friction, as grain from the ears; (5) to 
spread a substance thinly over, to smear, apply to,’ 
ore * (1) to be or come in contact, touch, stick to, 
adhere, be joined; (2) to rub, smear; (3) to rub 
on, apply to a touch-stone; (4) to try, examine; 
(5) to rub, grind, make thin or fine.’*> We add 
Parji urc- ‘to skim off (cream) ; to scrape.’ 1 

Of the Tamil verbs none, neither urificu (§ 3) 
nor the others, has the exact meanings of Indo- 
Aryan pra-uich-, ‘to wipe off, wipe away, wipe 
out’; Parji urc- ‘to skim off (cream)? comes 
closer; Kan. orasu, in (among other meanings) ‘to 
rub off, wipe, rub out,’ shows the idea of pra-wiich-. 

In this situation, how are we to conceive the loan 
of pra-ufich- from Dravidian? Shall we assume 
that the supposed Pre-Tamil-Parji *uricu some- 
time had also the meaning ‘to wipe’ like Kan. 
orasu, and that Indo-Aryan borrowed the verb just 
in this not preserved meaning? This would of 
course be possible. Or should JAry. pra-uiich- 
stem from a prestage of Kan. orasu, which does 
have the meaning of pra-uiich-, and should orasu 
be from older *uric-? This would be conceivable 
(the development being something like *uriic- > 
*uraiic- > *urac- > *uras-), but is not proposed 
by Burrow. 

More important, however, is another question. 
Except for one possible minor representation of 
the simplex in Modern Indic (§ 10)—whose mean- 
ing, though, is not found in Dravidian—, the 
root uich- ‘to wipe’ seems to occur only with the 
preverb pra-. Now shall we assume that a loan 
from Dravidian (which has no preverbs) was used 
in Indo-Aryan virtually only with an Indo-Aryan 
preverb? I think this hardly possible. Instead of 
trying to derive pra-urch- from Dravidian, we may 

15] am indebted to Professor Leigh Lisker of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for identifying for me the Kana- 
rese meanings at a time when the Yale copy of Kittel 
was temporarily out of town. 


16 T, Burrow and S. Bhattacharya, The Parji Language 
(Hertford, 1953). 
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better look for the possibility of an Indo-Aryan 
etymology. 


7. There is one definite lead: the meanings of 
profich- completely recur in Skt. pra-mrj-. This 
word means (B-R, V, 579): (1) ‘wischen, ab- 
wischen, reinigen’: sthdlim ‘a pot’ Kath., SBr., 
ksuram ‘a knife’ Kaué., argant ‘the limbs’ Kaué., 
mukham ‘the face’ Par. Grh., locane ‘the eyes’ 
Ragh.; (2) ‘wegwischen’: rajah prsthat ‘the dust 
from the back’ Ram., asrini netrabhyam ‘ the tears 
from the eyes’ MBh., rudhiram karat ‘the blood 
from the hand’ MBh.; also figuratively ‘ vereiteln ’ 
Rajatar., ‘vertilgen’ Ait. Br. This is completely 
the same idea; and the preverb is the same also. 

The derivatives of pufich- are equivalent with 
derivatives of mrj-. AMag. pumchani- f. ‘broom’ 
is synonymous with Skt. mdrjani- f. ‘broom’ 
Kathas.; so is Pali puichani- f. ‘towel’ with Skt. 
gatramarjani-, the same. In Marathi, ‘towel’ is 
figpusni or angamarjani. In Hindi, ‘napkin,’ 
‘handkerchief,’ and ‘towel’ are either angocha, 
i.e. *angapunchaka- ‘*limb-wiper’ (§2), or the 
Persian rimdal; which is ri ‘face’ + mal- ‘to 
wipe, from Iran. mrz- = Skt. mrj-. In the mean- 
ing ‘to wipe out, expunge,’ Hi. pdch- is synony- 
mous with Hi. met-, caus. of mit-, which is a 
development of mrstd-. 

Already Hemacandra designates purch- as a 
substitute of m7j-, and Sheth’s dictionary regularly 
defines the forms and derivatives of purich- by the 
same root. 


8. In these circumstances, the question arises: 
can wiich- (proich-) be a development of mrj-? 
This seems at first impossible. But mrj- has an 
extension mraks-/mrks-. And this root is no 
longer so irreconcilable with uach-. Mrks- could 
become *mucch- and *muach-, which latter differs 
from uiich- only by the initial m. And, as we shall 
see, this initial m can have been lost phonetically. 

Mraks-/mrks- is not a frequent Sanskrit verb. 
Of the two occurrences ascribed to the Rigveda, 
one, the Ist sg. mrksé 8.74.13 (mrksa Sirsa, Geld- 
ner: ‘soll ich die Képfe streicheln [?]’), is— 
with Oldenberg, Noten—simply a subj. 1st. sg. 
of the sa-aor. of mrj-. The other, the perf. 3d pl. 
mimrksuh 1.64.4 (dmasesv esdin nt mimrksur 
rstayah, Geldner: ‘an ihren Schultern reiben [ ?] 
sich die Speere’?)—with difficult i-reduplication—, 
would indeed imply a root mrks-, but according to 
Oldenberg, Noten, the parallel passages prove that 


the correct reading is mimiksur. What the Rig- 
vedic nouns mrksd- 8.66.3, mraksakftvan- 8.61. 
10, and tuvi-mraksd- 6.18.2 and 6.6.3 mean 
(Grassmann: ‘Striegel,’ ‘zerreibend,’? and ‘sehr 
verderblich’ respectively; Geldner, Translat. 
‘ Striegel,’ ‘ zerstérend [?],’ and ‘viele aufreibend’ 
and ‘michtig zerreibend’; Oldenberg no com- 
ments), and whether they belong here, is uncer- 
tain; mrj- does not mean ‘ zerreiben.’ 


Established, however, is the Epic and post-Epic 
aya-verb mraksaya- ‘bestreichen’: mraksayttva 
Schol. to Katy. Sr., mraksita- ‘bestrichen’ (with 
butter) Hariv., sam-mraksita- ‘eingerieben’ Suér. 
(B-R, V, 931); once with r abhi-mrksaya- ‘ ein- 
reiben, salben’ (limbs and head) MBh. (MBh. 
abhyamrksata ‘er rieb ein’ [the limbs with oil], 
on the other hand, is again a simple sa-aor. of 
mrj-); and from Lalit. (Buddh.), B-R quote one 
instance of an a-present: mraksanti ‘sie be- 
streichen’ (with dust). 


Mraksaya- clearly is transposed from *marksaya-, 
as e.g. the fut. mraksyate (Br.) of mrj- from 
*marksyate. But the origin of *marksaya- is diffi- 
cult; has it been built—with irregular guna be- 
fore two consonants—on the sa-aorist amrksat, 
owing to a re-interpretation of this as an a-aorist, 
on models like vardhayati ‘makes grow’ (vardhatt, 
the same) to avrdhat trans., less exactly vartdyati 
‘makes turn’ (vértati ‘turns intr.’) to avrtat intr. ? 
The once attested doublet -mrksaya- has a more 
correct vocalism: no guna before two consonants 
(cf. RV uksaya- ‘to strengthen’ to uks- ‘to grow’). 

The enlargement mraks- has apparently been 
specialized in the meaning ‘ bestreichen, einreiben ’ 
—cf. also the subst. mraksana- n. ‘ Einreibemittel, 
Salbe’ Susr., Saddh. P.—, a meaning which occa- 
sionally already occurs in the base verb myj- 
(mrsta- ‘aufgestrichen’ [an unguent] Ram., ‘be- 
strichen’ Nais.) and is common in some of its 
compounds: vi-mrj- means ‘einreiben’ in Sankh. 
Grh. (the eyes with ointment of butter), Sankh. 
Sr., Laty., Kaué., Kumiaras., and anu-vi-mrj- is 
used with the same meaning in SBr., Sankh. Grh., 
and Kaus. Up. 

Mraks- also has continuations in Mid. and Mod. 
Indic (all with kkh for ks), and nearly all of them 
mean ‘to smear, anoint’: cf. Pali makkheti 
‘smears, anoints, soils,’ not rare after the oldest 
texts; Pkt. makkhai ‘smears, anoints’ AMag. 
(Ayar., Kappa Si.) ; and Mod. Ind. *makkh- in 
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Beng.-Or.-Mar. makh- and Sindhi makh-,” e.g. 
the last ‘to smear or rub with any unctuous sub- 
stance, to anoint, grease.’ 

The meaning of Skt. mrks- and its (hitherto 
mentioned) continuations, therefore, is very differ- 
ent from that of pra-uiich-, ‘to wipe off etc.,’ a 
difference which is accompanied by others: Skt. 
mrks- has predominantly a full-grade aya-present 
mraksaya-, appears (once each) with the preverbs 
abhi- and sam-, and its Mid. and Mod. Indic con- 
tinuations show the development ks > kkh, prob- 
ably originally Eastern; wich-, on the other hand, 
would be from a weak-grade a-present *mrksa-, 
has the preverb pra-, and would have the Western 
Mid. Ind. development cch.*® 

In one Pali passage and one Mod. Ind. language, 
however, makkh- has exactly the meaning of 
pra-unch-, ‘to wipe out.’ As has been correctly 
noted by Childers (while it is overlooked by the 
PTS Dict.), in Dh. Co. 1.200.18 Pali makkh-, 
referring to pada- ‘footprint,’ means ‘to obliter- 
ate,’ i.e. ‘to wipe out’: na nam (sc. padam) koci 
makkhetum sakkoti ‘no one can obliterate it (the 
footprint).? And Singh. mak- generally has the 
meanings ‘austilgen, ausrotten, zerstéren’ (Gei- 
ger), clearly developed from ‘*to wipe out,’ cf. 
Skt. pra-mrj- ‘vertilgen’ Ait. Br. (The isolated 
Pali meaning probably stems from Singhalese.) 
There is, therefore, no doubt that mrks- could 
mean ‘to wipe out,’ a fact which strongly supports 
our suspicion that pra-uiich- is from mrks-. 

At the same time, the different meaning of 
makkh- in Singhalese and the other Indic lan- 
guages indicates how deeply the dialects could 
diverge. It is, then, quite possible that, just as the 
developmental difference kkh : cch, also the other 
differences between mrks- and uiich- may be dia- 
lectal. We can well imagine that, while in some 
Eastern or Central dialect (with ks > kkh) mrks- 
had the present mraksaya-, was used with abhi- 
end sam-, and meant ‘tosmear’ (as mrj- with vi-), 
in a Western dialect (with ks > cch) it formed 
the present *mrksa-, was used after pra-, and this 
compound, like its forerunner pra-mrj-, meant ‘ to 
wipe off, wipe out.’ Singh. mak- ‘ austilgen’ would 


17 Cf. Turner, p. 487, sub makkhan, 

18 A different theory of the relation of kkh and cch 
from ks is now propounded by Herm. Berger, Zwei 
Probleme der mittelindischen Lautlehre (Miinchen, 
1955), pp. 71-87. I think it is wrong, cf. my review in 
Lg., XXXII, 501-504. 


represent a third type of combination: develop. 
ment kkh, but meaning ‘ to wipe out.’ *** 

The origin of *mrksa- would be simpler and 
clearer than that of mraksaya-: it could develop 
directly out of the modes of the sa-aorist, such as 
RV impv. 2d du. mrksatam in 1.34.11 nit rapamsi 
mrksatam, Geldner : ‘ streift Schiden ab.’ 


9. Semantically and formally, therefore, the 
derivation of pra-ufich- from mrks- would be well 
founded. There remains the crucial question: can 
we explain the loss of the m in *pra-muiich-? Now 
Apabhrarnéa since the tenth century has a common 
change of intervocalic m to v (through 4, i.e. na- 
salized v), which (as any v) is then lost before 
u:?® Skt. bhramati ‘wanders,’ grimah ‘village, 
and pancamah ‘fifth’ give Ap. bhavai (Hem.), 
gat (Hariv.; through *gdvw), and pancaii (Bha- 
vis.). This change is later on general in most of 
Modern Indic. 

Sporadic forerunners, however, occur already in 
older Prakrit. The name of the river Yamuna- 
appears (according to Pischel, § 251) as Jaiiné- 
in two old Ardhamagadhi Sittras (Thananga and 
Vivagasuya) and several Jaina Mah. texts, and in 
the Maharastri of Hala (once, as variant) and the 
Gaiidavaha (8th cent.). Also since Ardhamagadhi 
and Hala, the root nam- ‘to bend’ shows sporadic 
occurrences with v: Stiyag. (AMag.) vippanavanti 
‘they bow’ and Hala onavia- ‘bent down.’ 

In both Yamunda- and nam-, the change of m to 
v, with subsequent loss before wu, was apparently 
favored by dissimilation, in Yamunda- with the fol- 
lowing, in nam- with the preceding n. In Ya- 
munda-, moreover, the wu after the m has probably 
also contributed to the change, by an assimilatory 
effect. Probably it was from these situations—m 
before or after non-adjacent n, and especially be- 
fore °un°—that the change m to v started. (In 
the cases with m to v, and loss of m before u, of 
Bhavisattakaha, quoted by Jacobi, pp. 27* and 
26*, m also is mostly followed or preceded by 


18a Mid. and Mod. Indie makkh- could of course also be 
from *mrks-; even Skt. mraks- might have ra from f, 
ef. JAOS, LXV, 87. 

1® Pischel, § 251; Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha (Abh. Bayer. 
Ak., Phil.-hist., XXIX/iv [1918]), pp. 27* and 26*; 
Alsdorf, Harivamésapurdna (Alt- und Neu-Indische Stu- 
dien, Univ. of Hamburg, V [1936]), pp. 149-151.—The 
same change in Middle Keltic, cf. H. Pedersen, Vergl. 
Kelt. Gramm., I, 163-165; e.g. OIr. loman ‘ cord,’ OCorn. 
lovan, Welsh llyfan, Mod. Bret. lowan (i.e. luan). 
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nasal; cf. e.g. savana- ‘ascetic’ and nivisa- ‘ wink, 
instant’ from Sramand- and nimisa-.?°) 

This loss of m before un in Pkt. Jaiina- is 
exactly what we need for the derivation of *pra- 
uiich- (protich-) from *pra-mufich- (*pra-mrks-) ; 
the only difference is that in profch- the a-u is 
already contracted. 

But there is a difficulty. Puiich- ‘to wipe off’ 
already appears in Pali, as early as the Vinaya, 
and this language has not yet an alteration of in- 
tervocalic m, not even before °wn°®: we have pa- 
muncati ‘lets loose’ and Yamund-. But pamuiic- 
can of course have the simplex form (just as the 
instrumentals amuna ‘by that’ and pumunda ‘by 
the man’ could have m from the other cases), 
while *pa-mujich- ‘to wipe off’ seems in general 
to have had no simplex (but cf. $10); and 
Yamunaé-, a geographic name, may stem from a 
different dialect. 

Pali also does not otherwise contract °avu°, 
even with old v, but preserves it unchanged: cf. 
ubhi-ppavuttha- ‘having rained’ M, S, A from 
Skt. pravrsta-; pavutti- ‘event’ Pv. Co. from 
pravrtti-; pavuttha- ‘living abroad’ D from *pra- 
vusita- (for Skt. prosita-), *pavusita-, and *pa- 
vusta-. But the preservation of the v can be due 
to analogy : it may have been held by the simplexes 
and the presents with a-vocalism (e.g. vuttha- and 
pa-vassatt). Prakrit already elides v in °avu°, but 
regularly still preserves a-w uncontracted: we have 
respectively Hem. paiittha-, JMah. paiitti-, and 
Mah. and JMah. paiittha-. But the non-contrac- 
tion can be the consequence of the analogic preser- 
vation of the v on the older stage. In words, whose 
etymology was no longer felt, Prakrit seems al- 
ready to contract a-u from avu to o: ef. Appendix, 
S11. 

It is, therefore, possible that the purely phoneti- 
cal Pali development of the sequence °amun°, 
when unchecked by analogy, was already °avun’, 
*a-un°, °on®, and (before cluster) °wn°. But 
even if Pali did not yet have these changes, and 
punch- is not the phonetic Pali outcome of 
*pra-muich-, it can have been borrowed from 
another dialect, in which the loss of m before un 
was earlier. This dialect, because of the ch from 
ks also Western, would have been the one in which 
the change m to v was oldest. 





*° Sravana- also occurs in Sanskrit (Varah. Brh. and 
[fem.] Ram.) and Buddh. Sanskrit (Astasih. Praji., 
Rastrapal., ete. [Edgerton, Dict.]). 


That later changes, by loan from more advanced 
dialects, appear in older linguistic environment, is 
acommon phenomenon. Thus in sev- ‘ to do homage 
to, since the 10th book of the Rigveda, Wacker- 
nagel (KZ, LXI, 199) sees the weak perfect stem 
sep- of sap-, same meaning, with Prakritic v from 
p; he also explains (Gramm., I, §135) RV (6th 
and 10th b.) ete. krechra- ‘trouble’ as *krpsra- 
from krp- ‘to lament,’ with Mid. Ind. change ps 
> cch; TBr. tluvarda- ‘the Samnvatsara year’? = 
*rtu-varta- ‘revolution of the seasons’ (Dumont, 
Proceed. Am. Philos. Soc., XCII/vi, 472, fn. 9) 
shows J from ¢ from ¢; and the same change ap- 
pears in Ait. Br. etc. kusala- ‘well done etc.’ from 
stikrta- (JAOS, LXXIV, 135).?" A striking case 
of this kind is, in our verb itself, Hala pus- = 
pronch- with isolated s from ch. 


I think it, therefore, possible that there was a 
dialect—according to the main area of puich-/ 
pus- probably of the Southwest—in which the 
change of °amun° to °avun’, and then to °a-un°, 
°on°, and °un® (*pamufich- > *pavuiich- > 
*na-unch- > *porch- > puiich-) took place early 
enough for words with this development to be bor- 
rowed by Pali at the time of the compilation of the 
Vinaya. It is on this possibility that the deriva- 
tion of profich- from *pramrks-/pramrj- depends. 

Perhaps this dialect with the early development 
of *pamuiich- to puich- was the same that after- 
wards changed pufich- to pus- already before the 
time of Hala. 


10. There is still a complication. So far we 
have met the second root wiich-, ‘to wipe off,’ only 
in the pra-compound. But Modern Indic seems 
also to show a simplex. Hindi has a verb tchna 
‘to comb the hair’ (synonymous with the more 
frequent kanghi karna from kanghi ‘a comb,’ Skt. 
kankatika-), which has not hitherto been dealt 
with in linguistic discussion. Since the meanings 
‘to comb’ and ‘to wipe’ are related—‘ combing’ 
can well be conceived as a kind of ‘wiping’—, 
this seems to be the real simplex of profich- ‘to 
wipe off.’ Now one of the Skt. expressions for ‘to 
comb’ is in fact mrj-: Apte, Engl.-Skt. Dict., gives 
pra-sidhaya- and mrj-, and for ‘the comb,’ prasd- 
dhani-, kankata-, and keSamarjani-. ‘To curry a 
horse’ is one of the main meanings of mrj- since 


20. W. Wiist, Rema, II, 77-83 (1956), rejects this ety- 
mology; I hope to discuss his view shortly. 
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the Rigveda. Hi. wich- would, therefore, support 
our explanation of profich- as *pra-mrks-. 

But phonetically the derivation of the simplex 
*unch- from mrks-/*muiich- is difficult. The 
change of m to v, with subsequent loss before w, 
is an intervocalic change, and in the simplex the 
m is initial. Has the simplex *muiich- been re- 
placed by the (probably more frequent) compound 
form -unch-, which in pra-uiich- from *pra-muich- 
had developed phonetically ? 

A phonetic loss of the initial m in the simplex 
*munch- is not easy to assume. Again m would 
first have to have become v—by dissimilation with 
the non-adjacent # under the assimilational in- 
fluence of the adjacent w—, and the initial v would 
then have been lost before w. 

Now a few examples of a change of initial m 
to v—all with clear dissimilational conditions— 
are quoted for Pali and Prakrit (Geiger, § 46. 4, 
and Pischel, §251). But two of them— Pali 
vimamsati ‘examines’ and Pali and AMag. vi- 
mamsa- ‘examination’ for Skt. mimdmsate AV+ 
and mimdmsd- SBr.+, and Mah. (Hala), JMah., 
Ap. vammaha- ‘God of Love’ for Saur. mam- 
maha-, Skt. (MBh.+) manmatha-—seem to in- 
volve a dissimilation of two (non-adjacent) m’s, 
a condition not presented by *mufich-.** One case 
—Hem. (2.132) vamjara- ‘cat’ beside mamjara- 
(= Mah. mamjara-) for AMag. and Saur. maj- 
jara-, Skt. (Manu+) mdrjara-— shows indeed the 
situation of *mufch-, m before secondary nasal, 
but it is late and isolated. 

Moreover, even if, under the combined action of 
mi and u, *munch- should have become *vujch-, 
initial v before wu seems in Hindi to become 6 as 
before other vowels. Pali vuddha-, vuddha- (and 
D buddha-) ‘old’ (Skt. vrddhd-) results in Hi. 
birha; Pkt. *vun- ‘to weave’ (pte. vuniya- Kuma- 
rapalapratibhoda) from Pali vindti (for Skt. vd- 
yati), in Hi. bun- beside bin-, same meaning ; and 
the vu-successor of Pali vijjhayati ‘is extinguished ’ 
(Skt. *vi-ksd- in viksima- n. ‘dead coal’) gives 
Hi. bujh-.”? 


21 Moreover, the meaning ‘to investigate, test (a per- 
son)’ of Pali vimamsati points (despite the vi-) rather 
to its direct origin from *vi-margati, Skt. vi-mré- 
(mrédti) ‘untersuchen, iiberlegen, priifen’ (Andersen, 
Pali Reader, gloss., and Sheth for Prakrit). The ques- 
tion arises then, whether Skt. mimdms- (AV+) is not 
rather itself, at least in part, a Mid. Ind. *mimams- 
from *vi-mars-, possibly blended with mimdms- from 
man-. The problem cannot be studied here. 

22 Cf. Orient. Literaturzeit., 1932, 526. 


Loss of initial v before u seems to be attested 
only in Sindhi, which has wn- ‘to weave’ and ujh- 
‘to be extinguished,’ ptc. wtho beside analogical 
vutho and vatho from vas- ‘to rain’ (vérsati), 
and utanu ‘to say’ based on Mid. Ind. vutta- for 
Skt. uktd-. (Budho ‘old’ from vrddhd- is prob- 
ably a loan.) This development vu > u may 
sometimes have extended farther, or also have 
existed in other non-connected areas, and Hi. iich- 
could stem from some such dialect. 

But despite this attestedness of the change of 
initial m before nasal to v, and of the loss of initial 
v before u, the phonetic change of the simplex 
*munch- to *ufich- seems so far still problematic; 
detachment of *ufich- from the compound pra- 
uich- is probably the easier explanation. 


Appendix: Skt. praudha- ‘grown up’ 


11. In §9 it has been noted that in words 
whose etymology was no longer felt, the contrac- 
tion of *pra-vu°/*pa-u° to po° seems already to 
have taken place in Prakrit. 

Later Sanskrit has, since Harivarnga and Kali- 
dasa (Megh. and Ragh.), an adjective praudha- 
‘erwachsen, vollstindig entwickelt; iippig (von 
Pflanzen) ; gross, stark; frech.’ Without meaning, 
however, quoted as a case of irregular vrddhi, a 
praudha- is already implied by Varttika 4 to Pan. 
6.1.89, and quoted in Patafjali’s commentary. 
The grammarians interpreted this praudha- as 
pra-uidha-, with au irregularly for o. 

The word recurs in Pkt. podha-, which appears 
three times in Hala (e.g. podhavda- ‘stolze 
Reden’). Sheth further quotes podha- (1) ‘sam- 
artha (able)? Paialacchi, (2) ‘nipuna, catura 
(clever, skilful),’ (3) ‘pragalbha (bold),’ (4) 
‘pravrddha, being past youth,’ with sources for 
meanings 2-4 Supasanah. (later AMag.), Upa- 
degapada and Rambhamafijari (probably JMah.), 
and the Drama Malatimadhava (8th c.) ; he adds 
podha- {. ‘woman between thirty and fifty-five’ 
from Kumarapalapratibodha. 

B-R accepted the native explanation of praudha- 
and referred it to pra-vah-. But this verb means 
‘vorwirts ziehen, wegspiilen, hinfliessen, zufiihren, 
ete.—pravahd- SBr. etc. denotes ‘ Strémung ’—, 
meanings which have nothing to do with those of 
praudha-. Moreover, one does not see why some 
single words should have contracted a-i into au 


instead of o.?* 


*° Wackernagel, I, 318, does not explain this. 
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In reality, praudha-/podha- is in the majority 
of its meanings clearly Mid. Ind. *pravuddha- 
from Skt. pravrddha-, which means ‘ aufgewachsen, 
gross, alt, heftig, stark,’ cf. Pali pavaddha- (pa- 
vaddha-)kaya- ‘of huge stature’ Jat. verse, 
pavuddha- ‘grown’? Khuddakapatha (Childers), 
and Pkt. pavaddha- ‘grown up’ (Sheth from a 
Jaina text). This explanation immediately ac- 
counts for most of the meanings. ‘ Pravrddham 
praudham edhitam’ says Amara Koéa 3.1.76 (ed. 
Thatte-Kielhorn), perhaps still conscious of the 
etymological identity. 

Just so Skt. praudhi- f. ‘Wachstum, Reife, 
Selbstvertrauen’ Kathas. etc. and Pkt. podhi- 
Kumirapalaprat. is of course pravrddhi- ‘ Wachs- 
tum.’ 

Hala podha- already shows the development 
pra-vu° > po°, while pa-uttha- ‘gone abroad’ 
(prosita-) in the same text is still uncontracted. 
Podha- might be dialectal, but it is more probable 
that it represents the purely phonetic development, 
while the non-contraction in pa-uttha- may be due 


to longer preservation of the v under the influence 
of pavasai. 


Skt. praudha- could be a hyper-Sanskritism of 


podha-, cf. Dhat. yaut- (yautati) ‘bandhe’ for 


Pkt. jodet ‘joins,’ i.e. *yotayati from ptc. (Pali) 
yutta- (JAOS, LXXIII, 79), or Nala, Ram. 


aksauhini- ‘army’ for *akkhohini-, Pali akkho- 


bhani (send) ‘unshakable (army)’ from ksubh- 
‘to be shaken’ (Charpentier, cf. Mayrhofer, Htym. 
Wb., s.v.). But if the praudha- of the Varttika 
(perhaps 3d cent. B.c.) and Patafijali (2d cent. 
B.C.) really is pravrddha-, it is more likely that 
praudha- is the real prestage of podha-, and has 
genuine diphthong °au° from °avu°, *°a-u°, par- 
allel to the diphthong ai of Asok. Girn. thatra- 
‘old’ (= Pali thera-) from sthdvira-. Then loss 
of v in °avu® and contraction to °au° would be 
attested for the 3d cent. B.c., which would be a 
support for the derivation of Pali (Vinaya) pufich- 
from *pravuiich-, *ponich- (not, of course, for the 
origin of *pravuich- from *pramuiich-). 





NOTES ON SOME MIDDLE INDO-ARYAN WORDS IN -LL-. 


L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD 
MoorooLBarRK, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


In The Sanskrit Language Professor Burrow 
has recently given a clear exposition of the ac- 
cepted view that some verbal roots in Sanskrit con- 
tain suffixes that also occur in nouns: “ These ele- 
ments are easily recognisable, either through the 
coexistence of a simpler form of the root, or by the 
existence of synonymous roots which differ only in 
the final element. The identity of these elements 
with the suffixes enumerated in dealing with the 
formation of nouns is evident, and it is in accor- 
dance with the fact that nominal and verbal stems 
are formed fundamentally on the same principles.” 
The Sanskrit grammarians, laying all the stress on 
the derivation of nouns from verbal roots, lost 
sight of this fundamental similarity between noun 
and verb; the only verbs they usually recognised as 
being associated in formation with nouns were the 
denominative verbs, obviously formed from nouns 


eases 


77, Burrow, The Sanskrit Language (London, 1955), 
289-291, 


with the addition of -yd-. Though unrecognized 
by the grammarians, the bond between nominal 
and verbal stems was still part of the living lan- 
guage in the Middle Indo-Aryan period, and an 
attempt is made here to prove this by an examina- 
tion of some Prakrit and Apabhraméga develop- 
ments. 

One of the Middle Indo-Aryan words that have 
caused some discussion is solla. It appears in the 
Paiasaddamahannavo ? as five different words: 


(1) a verb—‘ to throw’ 

(2) a verb —‘to drive forward’ 
(3) a noun—‘ meat’ 

(4) a verb—‘to cook’ 

(5) an adjective —‘ cooked’ 


Of these five words, (1) and (2) obviously repre- 
sent one and the same verb: the meaning ‘ to drive 


2H. D. T. Sheth, Paiasaddamahannavo (Calcutta,- 
1925), s.v. solla. 
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forward, to move’ is given in the DhatvadeSas * 
of the very late grammarians Ramasgarman Tarka- 
vagiéa and Markandéya, and is close enough in 
meaning to ksip- ‘to throw, to direct towards,’ 
given as equivalent by Hemacandra, who also uses 
the word with the latter meaning in the Kuma- 
rapalacarita (Vl. 97). solla- (1) and (2) can 
therefore easily be regarded as one verb. 
Attempts * have been made to derive the remain- 
ing three words solla from Sila ‘spit,’ via silya > 
solla, ‘cooked on a spit.’ A variant explanation 
presupposes a Sanskrit original *saulya ‘ cooked on 
a spit.’ There are no phonetic difficulties in these 
explanations, but the development of the meaning 
is very doubtful. We find for instance in the Viva- 
gasuya, 11th Anga of the Svetambara Jain canon, 
a description of the wrongful deed of eating eggs. 
Ifere the verb soll- is used: Vivagasuya I. 3 bahi- 
nam jalayarathalayatakhahayaramdinam andayae 
tavaesu ya kavallisu ya bhajjanaesu ya ingdlesu ya 
talenti, bhajjantt, sollenti ‘ They heat, fry and cook 
in saucepans, cooking vessels, frying pans, and on 
coal the eggs of many mother creatures that roam 
in the water, on land and in the sky.’ Here the 
meaning of ‘roasting on a spit’ is out of the ques- 
tion, because of the other utensils that are men- 
tioned and because it would be impossible anyway 
with eggs. Pischel® quotes ingdla-solliya in Ova- 
vaiya 74 ‘cooked on coal,’ which according to him 
also excludes the idea of a spit. From the way 
V soll- is used, and from the evidence of the verbs 
parallel with it in these descriptions, it is clear 
that soll- simply means ‘to cook.’ It is very often 
used of cooking meat, as for instance in the Viva- 
gasuya I.2. where there is a description of the 
cooking of sundry cuts of meat. Also for instance 
in the Nirayavaliyao I: Seniyassa ranno uyara- 
valimamsehim solleht ya taliehi ya bhajjiehi .. . 
dohalam vinenti ‘they assuage their longing by 
means of the flesh . . . of King Srenika, cooked, 
heated and fried.” Because of the association of 
solla ‘ cooked’ with madmsa ‘ meat,’ and also prob- 


*G. A. Grierson, “ The Prakrit DhatvideSas,”’ Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. VIII, no. 2 (Cal- 
cutta, 1924), pp. 77-170. 

*E.g. by A. F. Hoernle, Uvdsagadaséo (Calcutta, 
1890), glossary, s.v.; also by P. L. Vaidya, Uvdsaga- 
dasdo (Poona, 1930), glossary s. v. 

5R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakritsprachen (Strass- 
burg, 1900), p. 171. 


ably because of a misinterpretation of Hemacandra 
(VIII. 39 of the Desinamamaila) : 


susamthia sullamaémsammi -susamstia Siilapro- 
tam mamsam 


the word solla was wrongly understood to mean 
‘meat’ and was derived from silya. This mean- 
ing is unknown to Prakrit and Apabhraméa texts 
and one can therefore dismiss from discussion 


‘solla (3) as it is a “ghost word.” 


There remain then an adjective solla ‘cooked’ 
and a verb soll- ‘to cook,’ which from the Prakrit 
evidence quoted above are not derived from Sila 
‘spit.’ As already suggested by Pischel these two 
words are connected with the Sanskrit \ sid ‘to 
prepare, to cook.’ According to Pischel® the de- 
velopment of the Prakrit solla from ¥Y siid- is an 
instance of the tendency for d to change to 1 via d, 
parallel cases are J. M. palivei < pradipayati ete. 
He explains the adjectival form solla from *sidna, 
for sidita. The comparative rarity of the change 
of d to / as well as the doubling of the -I- make it 
unlikely that we are here in the presence of a 
straightforward sound change, and it appears that 
the formation is at least to some extent analogical. 

There exist in Prakrit a certain number of 
nouns and adjectives that contain -ll- where San- 
skrit had -dr-. These forms are no doubt based on 
an earlier -dl-, as has been shown by Professor 
Turner.’ Thus Sanskrit bhadra corresponds to 
J.M. bhalla, ksudra to culla, chidra to chilla (also 
ut-chidra > ucchilla).® Allied to these is J. M. 
challt, ‘skin, hide,’ from \/ chad- ‘to cover.’ Simi- 
larly Sanskrit drdra ‘moist,’ appears in Amg., 
J.M., and M. as alla. The same Prakrit dialects 
also have an adjective olla, meaning ‘moist.’ This 
is however not based on drdra, but on *udra, *udla 
(hypothetical adjectives), which are derived from 
Vud- ‘to moisten.’ ulla becomes olla with the 
usual development of u- to o- before a double con- 
sonant. olla was confused with alla because of the 
identity of meaning, and this accounts for the 
Prakrit grammarians associating both words with 


® Pischel, loc. cit. 
7R. L. Turner, Dictionary of the Nepali Language 
(London, 1931), s.v, bhalo, p. 471. Pischel however 


thought that the change was dr>dd>ll, op. cit., para- 
graph 294, 

®Some of these words were later reborrowed into 
Sanskrit: bhalla and challih are found in the works of 
lexicographers, though their popular origin was recog 
nized (e.g. by Vamana). 
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ardra. ‘There was thus one case of a root in -d, 
Vud (with a number of derivatives uda (ka) etc.) 
forming a new adjective, olla. On this was based 
a new verb, ollet ‘ to moisten,” whose past participle 
passive, olliya, is frequent in J. M. and M. It was 
probably on this pattern that YW nud (also a verb 
with numerous derivatives, -nuda etc.) ‘to push’ 
formed a new verb nollei ‘to push.’ Similarly the 
adjective solla and the verb sollet were formed 
from \ sid, ‘ to settle, to prepare, to cook’ (deriva- 
tives of V sid being sida etc.). This derivation 
explains the fact that there are such similar ad- 
jective and verb forms, and it also explains the 
double meaning of the Prakrit verb ‘to direct’ 
(solla (1) and (2)) and ‘to cook,’ and the words 
solla (1-5) are thus accounted for. 

As ollet followed olla, *chillei ‘to cut, to tear’ 
followed chilla ‘torn, a hole,’ and we find in J. M. 
a past participle of this verb, chillia ‘torn.’ There 
are a number of parallel formations in Prakrit: 
on the pattern Vchid -*chillet, WV bhid ‘to split’ 
formed *bhillei, with the past participle bhillia; 
as V chad ‘to cover’ formed the derivative chaili 
‘a skin,’ vt-hrdd ‘to make a noise’ formed vihallat, 
and ni-ksad ‘to cut up’ nicchallat. 

The group of verbs in -ll- which was already 
swollen in Prakrit by the appearance of all the 
forms cited above—ultimately connected with *dl- 
adjectives and nouns—was further increased from 
some quite different sources. Thus Sanskrit 
preryate gives pellai ‘to send forward, to throw’ 
in J.M. etc., with the sound-change -ry- > -ll- 
that is found for instance in pallanka < paryanka 
‘a couch.” Another addition was Prakrit khellai 
(Amg., J.M. etc.) which has been explained ® as 
a contamination between Vkrid and Vksvel, or 
perhaps from *ksvelyatt. There was also a num- 
ber of desi words, no doubt influenced in formation 
by the frequency of the nominal suffixes -illa, -alla, 
ulla: e.g. guijellai, guijullai, guijollat (quoted 
usually as equivalents of ut-las-), phanillai, tha- 
nillai = corayati; dhumdhullai, dhumdhallai = 
bhramati; dallai = pibati and other words of non- 
Aryan or unknown origin listed in the Dhatvadegas 
and occuring in Prakrit and more frequently in 
Apabhramga. Some of these words survive into 
the modern vernaculars, such as Apabhraméa 
hallai ‘to shake modern Hindi halna, Guj. halva, 





*R. L. Turner, op. cit., s.v. Khelnu. 


Nep. halinnu, which group J. Bloch has derived 
from the Dravidian (BSOS, IV, 742). 

With the increase of verbs in -Il- there was also 
a tendency for verbs that had a single -I- in San- 
skrit and Prakrit to double that consonant in their 
root in Apabhraméga; hence callai< cal, vallai 
<V val, millai << V mil, lullai<Vlul. There was 
then in Middle Indo-Aryan an ever-growing num- 
ber of verbs in -I/-, and with the -Jl- suffixes being 
so popular also in nouns and adjectives it is not 
surprising that more and more verbs should be 
drawn into this group by analogy in the later 
Middle Indo-Aryan period. 

One of the most interesting of the new forma- 
tions is the verb ‘to speak’ in Apabhraméga. San- 
skrit Vvad and VY vac ‘to speak’? seem to have 
almost coalesced in Prakrit, where they generally 
give vay- (M.JM. etc.). Some of the parts of the 
verb vac- however appear extremely irregular: they 
are the normal derivatives of the corresponding 
Sanskrit forms, partially assimilated to the rest 
of the conjugation of vay- in Prakrit. Thus we 
find a future vocchami, infinitive vottum, passive 
vucca-, past participle vutta. Nollet has an old 
past participle nuttam in Prakrit, surviving from 
V nud, as well as nollia: vuttam, vay- tended to 
be drawn into the new -il- group on this same pat- 
tern and formed vollai which replaced the simple 
verb vay- in Apabhraméa. In the manuscripts of 
the earlier of the major Apabhraméa texts, the 
Paumacariu of Svayambhudeva and the works of 
Puspadanta the form vollai is the most usual one. 
In the later texts of the Digambaras and the later 
Svetambara Apabhraméa texts bollai is the more 
usual form, e. g. in the Karakandacariu of Kanaka- 
mara and in Hemacandra’s works, and this ac- 
counts for the modern verbs of the type of Hindi 
bolna ‘to speak.’ 

Exactly parallel to this word is the Apabhramsa 
verb vollai ‘to walk.’ This is derived from another 
vay- of Prakrit, from Sanskrit V vraj, which bore 
a certain amount of resemblance to vay- ‘ to speak’ 
in Prakrit: e. g. it formed a type of passive vucca-. 
It is clear that this verb simply followed the 
pattern of the verb ‘to speak’ in forming vollat. 
There are in Apabhraméa a number of similar 
cases of verbs in -JJ- that cannot be connected to a 
Sanskrit root by any ordinary phonetic means. 
They are yet based on Sanskrit roots, altered on 
account of this analogical extension of -Il- verbs. 
In some cases the connection with the Sanskrit 
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root is not very evident and cannot be taken as 
proven. Thus VY muc forms in Prakrit mua, infini- 
tive mottum past participle mutta (mukka is an 
alternative), which were sufficiently like nua < 
nud-, p. p. nutta and some of the other verbs cited 
above, for V muc to be drawn into this group. One 
therefore finds a rare Apabhramga word mullai 
‘to leave, to free.’ This derivation however re- 
mains uncertain, as does the change from mullat 
to meliai, which is the usual Apabhraméga verb 
‘to leave,’ cf. Guj. melvi. This last change might 
be due to the influence of pellai and some of the 
other verbs of this group, but this leaves a further 
variant millat to be accounted for. Very curious 
and less dubious is one further derivative of \/ muc. 
There was in Prakrit already a variant past parti- 
ciple mukka from *mukna, and this was in fact 
more usual than the etymological mutta < mukta 
in J.M. This past participle mukka ‘left, re- 
leased,’ formed an adjective by means of the addi- 
tion of the usual suffix -la, and we therefore find 
mukkala, mokkala, and mokkalla (cf. references to 
occurrences of these words in the Paiasaddamahan- 
navo). From this adjective there was created a 
new verb mokkallai ‘to release,’ which is found in 
the Bhavisayattakaha and which survives in Ma- 
rathi mokalnem and Guj. mokalvi. 

More uncertain again is the connection between 
Sanskrit bhrams-, Prakrit bhamsai (with possible 
labialisation of a to u> bhumsar) ‘to fall, and 
Apabhraméa bhullai ‘to fall.’ It may well be a 
derivation of the type discussed here, and one 
argument in favor of this is the existence of an 
Apabhraméa adjective bhulla ‘ fallen,’ which is the 
same in its relation to bhullai as solla is to sollet, 
olla to ollet ete. Uncertain also is the derivation 
of Apabhraméga rellai ‘to flood,’ relli ‘a flood.’ 
This is probably formed from VY ri, Prakrit riyai 
by analogy with the numerous group chid- etc. 
discussed above. There are one or two tempting 
etymologies of equal uncertainty, among these 
one must note especially the verb vellat. This is 
recorded with several meanings in Prakrit: 


(1) vellat ‘to shake’ 

(2) vellai-‘to play,’ ‘to amuse oneself ’ 

(3) compound verbs uvvellat, wvvillai ‘ to shake,’ 
‘to move forward,’ but also = udvestate, 
just as samvellai is used as equivalent of 
samvestate (note also nivvellat, with 
similar meaning, quoted by Pischel). 


There are two main theories to explain all these 
forms: (a) from a Sanskrit root vell-, found in 
epic and classical Sanskrit, and (b) Pischel’s ex. 
planation which derives this group of words, as 
well as the nouns velli ‘a climbing plant,’ vella 
‘hair, distraction, amusement,’ from vtlna, past 
participle of a verb vil-, or from *vilvatt, *vilyati, 
based on the same root. 

It seems much more likely that here we have an 
example of the type of really widely extended 
analogy discussed above for the case of the Apa- 
bhraméa mellai, rellat. It is comparatively early, 
because the words of the group vell- are found in 
Maharastri and in the Prakrits of the drama, not 
however in the earlier language of the Jain canon. 
They have thence been borrowed into Sanskrit 
which accounts for the epic and classical verb 
vellatt..° This Prakritic verb vell- belongs to a 
group of verbs that have been extended by means 
of suffixes already in Sanskrit: v17 ‘to be agitated’ 
and vip ’*to tremble,’ vyath ‘to be unsteady.’ 
Which form of the verbs of this group was first 
of all responsible for bringing in the influence of 
the -ll- verbs remains uncertain. V1- and vip., 
vep- seem to have fallen together in J.M. and 
presumably also in the Prakrit of other regions 
(perhaps excluding Sauraseni), as the normal 
derivative of both in J. M. is via-, vea-. This form 
is probably the basis of the analogy. The change 
of vea- via- to vell- would thus appear to be parallel 
to the change of riyat to rellat noted above." 


The example of these -i/- verbs shows how the 
verbal stem went hand in hand with the nominal 
stems: we find the maximum number of -II- verbs 
in Apabhraméga, precisely when the -ila, -ulla, 
-alla type of nominal and adjectival suffix was at 
its maximum extension. It is not a question of 
cause and effect, as only some of the -Il- verbs are 
directly derived from nouns or adjectives. It is 
simply that the suffixes in -I-, both nominal and 
verbal, were popular in the spoken language pat- 
ticularly after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and were felt to be characteristic of Prakrit and 


10For references to the earliest occurrences of this 
verb in Sanskrit cf. Béhtlingk and Roth’s St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, s. v. vell-. 

11Some of the other words in this group, velli ‘a 
creeper,’ and vellita ‘curly,’ occuring in Pali, Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit and Sanskrit may represent a con 
tamination between the Prakritic root vell- and Sanskrit 
valli ‘ creeper.’ 
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even more so of Apabhraméga. They were there- 
fore extended more and more by analogical forma- 
tion, especially in the case of roots whose simple 
form was phonetically extremely weak. This ap- 
plies for instance in via-, vea- < vij-, mua- << muc- 
and a number of the forms cited above. The 
frequency of all these formations in -Il- is one of 
the striking features of Digambara and Svetam- 


bara ApabhramSa alike. This characteristic later 
became obscured by further phonetic development 
but the verbs in -Il- have still left their mark on 
the modern languages on account of the many 
verbs of this group that have survived, forming for 
instance many of the verbs in -lnd in modern 
Hindi. 





THE MURDER OF IBN AN-NASU: 
SOCIAL TENSIONS IN FOURTEENTH-CENTURY DAMASCUS? 


WILLIAM M. BRINNER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


DuRING THE LAST YEARS of the fourteenth 
century, Damascus was the scene of an event which 
well illustrates the social tensions of the period. 
Although medieval Muslim historians generally 
devoted most of their interest to records of official 
appointments, dismissals and minute descriptions 
of court activities, they could not but mention, if 
only briefly, developments affecting the liyes of the 
people and reflecting the mood of the time.? One 
writer of fourteenth-century Damascus, Muham- 
mad ibn Muhammad ibn Sasra (fl. ca. 1397),° 
whose only extant work, ad-Durra al-mudi’a fi 
d-daula az-Zahiriya,* is an account of the years 
1386-1397, wrote some unusually vivid reports, 


*This communication is based on a paper read at the 
Annual Meeting of the Western Branch of the American 
Oriental Society, April 13-14, 1956, at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Moraga, Calif. 

*An important exception is the work of al-Maqrizi 

whose Kitab Igdtat al-umma bi-kasf al-gumma (Cairo, 
1940), for example, not only contains a survey of eco- 
nomic conditions in Egypt throughout the ages, but also 
attempts to describe the stratification of society at his 
time (p. 72 ff.). 
CE. GAL, ii, 28. Brockelmann there uses the form 
Sasarra’, others have transliterated Sasari, but the form 
adopted here has been used most frequently in works by 
Zetterstéen, Hartmann, Wiet and Sauvaget, among 
others. 

“CE. GAL, loc. cit. Aside from some excerpts in the 
Berlin Staatsbibliothek the only extant MS of this work 
's MS. Laud or. 112 in the Bodleian Library. The present 
writer has edited, translated and annotated the text as 


his doctoral dissertation at the University of California, 
June, 1956, 


obviously first-hand, of the events of the time. 
Among other things he traces the rise to power of 
Ibn an-NaSi, a wealthy grain-broker of Damascus, 
and writes with great detail of his death at the 
hands of a mob. 

Perhaps one indication of the importance of this 
event to contemporaries and near-contemporaries 
is the fact that not only Syrian writers but also 
Egyptians, who rarely gave more than passing 
mention to events outside of Cairo, the capital, 
report it in their works. Thus we have rather full 
corroborative accounts, not only by Ibn Qadi Suhba 
(d. 1448) ® and Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (d. 1449),° 
who usually treat Syrian affairs adequately, but 
by Ibn al-Furat (d. 1405), al-Maqrizi (d. 1442),° 
al-Aini (d. 1451)° and Ibn Iyas (d. 1524) *° 
as well. 

Using the text of Ibn Sasra as a basis, and sup- 
plementing it with the briefer accounts in the 


5Ibn Qadi Suhba, ad-Dail ‘alé ta’rih al-Islam li 
d-Dahabi (MS. Paris, 1599). Cf. especially fols. 122a, 
128b-129a. 

®° Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani, Inbd@’ al-gumr bi-abna’ al-‘umr 
(MS. Paris, 1603), fols. 13la, 135b. 

Ibn al-Furat, The History of Ibn al-Furat (Beirut, 
1936-38), Vol. IX: 2, p. 462, 

§ al-Maqrizi, Kitab as-Sulik li-ma‘rifat duwal al-mulik 
(MS. Paris, 1728), fol. 257a., 

®al-‘Aini, ‘gd al-jumdan fi ta’rih ahl az-zamadn (MS. 
Paris, 1544), fol. 6, in the necrologies of the year 799 
A. H. : 

1°Tbn Iyis, Bada’i' az-zuhiir fi waqd@i' ad-duhir 
(Bulaq, 1311/1894), Vol. I, p. 307. 
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other works mentioned above, we are able to re- 
construct a full picture of the event itself, and to 
gain a glimpse of some of its socio-economic 
aspects as well. 


THE CAREER OF IBN AN-NASU 


Nasir ad-din Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn 
Ibrahim ibn an-Na8i ™ lived in Damascus during 
the second half of the fourteenth century. Prob- 
ably the son of a Christian who was converted to 
Islam,'* he seems to have come from rather humble 
origins ; two sources state that he began his career 
as a grain-sifter (mugarbil) in a flourmill.* He 
rose to economic power gradually. Moving from 
the status of a worker to a master (mu‘allim), he 
began to rent mills and to acquire other property.’ 
The next step in his economic evolution was his 
becoming a broker or speculator (simsdr) dealing 
in all food-stuffs, but especially in cereal-grains. 
Author after author mentions that Ibn an-Nagi 
acquired monopolistic control over the whole food 
supply, but over grains in particular, in Damascus. 
He would buy at low prices, hold the commodity 
until a time of temporary shortage or outright 
famine, and then sell at a price set by himself.*® 


In this connection it might be noted that most 
of the grain supply of Damascus, consisting of the 
traditional wheat and barley, for the rich and poor 
respectively, came from the Hauran region south- 
east of the city, whence it was brought by im- 
porters (jallaba). During the great and wide- 
spread inflation and accompanying devaluation of 
the currency which began during this decade and 


11This full form of the name is given by Ibn Tagri 
Birdi, cf. G. Wiet, Les biographies du Manhal Safi 
(Cairo, 1932), no. 2460. 

12 This is mentioned, and then tentatively, only by Ibn 
Qadi Suhba, fol. 128b, “wa-kdna abiihu nagraniyan fi 
ma qila fa-aslama.” 

13Tbn Qidi Suhba, loc. cit. and Ibn Sasra, fol. 207b. 

14Tbn Qadi Suhba, ibid. has the following account of 
his rise, “... tumma dla amr hddé ilé an sara tah- 
hadnan fa-damana at-tawdhin tumma innahu atré wa- 
damana téhiin bab al-faraj wa-gairahé wa-sdra mu‘alli- 
man kabiran mashiran bi-ddlikae wa-dalika ba‘d sanat 
tamdnin [i.e., A. H. 780/A. D. 1378] tumma sdra simsdran 
fi l-galla ... wa-sdra mdluhu yanmi numiwan wafiran 
wa-dahala ad-daula ...” 

15 Cf, al-‘Aini, fol. 6, “ kdna la yubd' gai min al-hubiib 
illé min taht yadihi.” Cf, also similar statements in 
Ibn Hajar, fol. 13la; Ibn Sasra, fol. 207b; Ibn Iyis, 
p- 307, and Ibn al-Furat, p. 462. 


characterized the remainder of Mamluk history,’ 
these importers brought grain to areas where high 
prices prevailed and, conversely, withheld it from 
areas where, usually by administrative decree, a 
lower price had been set. Thus prices varied from 
one locality to another. An example of the opera- 
tion of this system is given by Ibn al-Furat who 
describes the great suffering in Cairo in 1396 when 
the supply of wheat virtually disappeared there, 


while Alexandria, paying a higher price for wheat, 


received the shipments originally destined for 
Cairo.*? 

Through his activities which affected the sup- 
ply and the price of their most essential food, Ibn 
an-NaSii made bitter enemies of the populace of 
Damascus who became accustomed to blaming him 
and cursing him, whether or not his dealings were 
directly responsible, for every rise in _ prices, 
Simultaneously, however, he was making influen- 
tial allies and debtors among the emirs of the mili- 
tary oligarchy which wielded political power. 
A. N. Poliak has pointed out the tendency of the 
more important emirs to ally themselves with 
entrepreneurs in various economic activities.’* The 
emirs, perhaps occasionally hard-pressed for funds 
to maintain the style of living deemed fitting for 
their class, or merely desirous of furthering them- 
selves economically, turned for funds to men like 
Ibn an-Na&si, as we see from the statement of Ibn 
Sasra, “Ibn an-NaSi became the greatest of the 
emirs of Damascus, while the prominent among 
them became his debtors. In this manner his 
words came to be heard in the administration and he 
had power over them (wa-lahu ‘alaihim al-yad).”” 

By “greatest of the emirs of Damascus” the 
author refers to the appointment of Ibn an-Nasi 
to an emirate in 1395 *° and to his becoming, at 


16 Cf. E. Strauss-Ashtor, “ Prix et salaires 4 l’époque 
mamlouke,” Revue des études islamiques, XVII (1949). 

17 Cf. Ibn al-Furat, p. 439. 

18 Cf. his “ Les révoltes populaires en Egypte & l’époque 
des Mamelouks ... ,” Revue des études islamiques, 
VIII (1934). 

19 Cf. Ibn Sasra, fol. 167a. 

20 There is a slight disagreement on details among the 
various authors mentioning this. Thus, according to Ibn 
Sasra, loc. cit. he was given an emirate of 20 (amriyat 
‘igrin), according to Ibn Hajar, fol. 13la, and al-‘Aini, 
fol. 6, he was given an emirate of 10, in al-‘Aini’s 
account, for the services he had rendered the sultan on 
the latter’s two visits to Damascus. Since the emirate of 
20 was technically only a double emirate of 10 and not 
an actual title, this is only an apparent contradiction. 
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the very pinnacle of his career, virtually assistant 
to the viceroy of Damascus (nd@’tb malik al-wmara’) 
in charge of various functions such as post-stations 
(marakiz al-barid), the provincial mint dar ad- 
darb), the viceroy’s business affairs (muhimmat), 
and the viceregal lands in the Jordan valley.” 

It should be noted here that the first of these 
posts, superintendent of post-stations, usually went 
to a member of the military class.2? Ibn Qadi 
Suhba remarks in this connection, that it was very 
difficult to find an emir willing to accept the office, 
probably because of the great personal outlay in- 
volved.2* The last of the positions, overseeing the 
lands in the Jordan valley, while lucrative, was 
frequently very dangerous because of the constant 
marauding of the beduins. It is not uncommon 
to read of the assassination of the governor or 
other officials sent to this area, as indeed happened 
not long before Ibn an-Nasi took over its 
administration.”* 

From the circumstances of the rise of Ibn 
an-Nasii already related it is possible to understand 
why the ambitious entrepreneur should have been 
willing to accept these positions despite the ex- 
pense and the possible danger, nor is it surprising 
to read further that he carried out these tasks 
superbly—so strong was his desire to establish 
himself as a member of the ruling group! 

By 1397 Ibn an-Nasii was firmly entrenched in 
both the political and economic spheres, and while 
still hated by the populace and probably afraid of 
them, he no doubt felt some security in his rela- 
tionship with the viceroy and other important 
emirs. During that same year all of Syria and 
Palestine suffered a terrible drought.2> The no- 
madic Turkmens of the Aleppo region wandered 
south in search of food and pasture, while in 
Jerusalem and Damascus public prayers for rain 


Ibn Qidi Suhba, fol. 106a, however, states that Ibn 
an-NaSii’s son was made emir of 20, his father serving 
in that capacity because the boy was too young. 

The fullest list of posts is found in Ibn Sasra, fol. 
207b. The other authors specify only his being super- 
intendent of post-stations. 
= Cf. W. Popper, Egypt and Syria under the Circas- 
stan Sultans (Berkeley, 1955), 106. 

*Ibn Qadi Suhba, fol. 128b has wa-kdna al-umara’ 
yahribiin min tauliyat hadihi l-wazifa, and later fa- 
bdgaraha ahsan mubdsaratin wa-‘ammara al-marakiz 
bil-hail wal-‘aliq. 

. Cf. Ibn Sagra, fol. 142a. 

“ Ibid., fols. 193b ff. deal at length with the drought. 


(tstisqa’) were called. Almost eighty years had 
passed since the last istisqa@’ in Damascus ** and 
elaborate preparations were made for the ceremony 
which was preceded by three days of general fast- 
ing and prayer. On the third day the people went 
out on foot in solemn procession to the public 
prayer-ground (musallé) outside the city. It was 
there, on this solemn occasion, that Ibn an-Nasi 
was killed. 


THE DEATH OF IBN AN-NASU 


The historians relate two incidents which show 
that Ibn an-Nasii had reason to fear death at the 
hands of the populace several years before this 
event. In the year 1393, Ibn Sasra tells us, the 
Grand Chamberlain of Damascus (hajib al-hujjab) 
called in the millers and the bakers and informed 
them that he was lowering the official price of 
bread by a decree which the market-inspector 
(muhtasib) would proclaim in the city. Ibn an- 
Na&ii, angered both by the decree and by the com- 
pliance of the other millers, told the chamberlain 
that the new price would not go into effect. A 
crowd gathered outside the building calling for 
the death of Ibnan-Nasi and threatening to stone 
him if he showed himself. Frightened by these 
threats, he hid with the chamberlain until it was 
safe to leave.?? 


Ibn Qadi Suhba relates that when Sultan 
Barqiq visited Damascus for the second time (i. e., 
in 1394), the populace complained to him of the 
unjust dealings of Ibn an-Nasi. Once again they 
would have stoned the hated broker but he fled 
and hid. This time, however, he was mulcted of 
large sums of money by order of the sultan.”* 


At the time of the istisqa’ of 1397, probably 
assuming that it was safe for him to participate in 
an event of such a religious nature, Ibn an-Nasu 
also went out to the ceremony. Perhaps, however, 
he was relying for protection on his new status 
and his new friends, for we read that he sat among 
the emirs near the controller of the army (ndzir 
al-juyiS). It may be significant that the viceroy 
had chosen this as a time to leave the city on a 
hunting expedition and was therefore not present 


26 Cf. Ibn Katir, al-Biddéya wa n-nihdya fi t-ta’rih 
(Cairo, 1932), Vol. XIV, 92, where the last previous 
istisq@ in 1319 is described. 

27 Cf. Ibn Sasra, fols. 141b-142a. 

28 Cf. Ibn Qadi Suhba, fol. 129a. 
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at the istisqa’.*® While a preacher was exhorting 
the assembled multitudes to penitence, people near 
the front of the crowd noticed Ibn an-NaSi and 
began to shout curses and insults at him. A 
little boy threw a pebble and, as if this had been 
a pre-arranged signal, the populace began to stone 
Ibn an-NaSi. He tried to run, but the barrage 
of rocks was too much for him; he fell and was 
trampled to death.*° 

According to Ibn Sasra, “no one, neither Turk 
[i.e., mamluk] nor anyone else said anything to 
them (lam yaqul lahum ahad min at-turk wa-la 
gatrahum shav’an),” ** and the preacher went on 
with his sermon. On hearing the noise of the mob, 
those at the farthest extremes of the multitude, 
believing it to be thunder, rejoiced at the speedy 
answer to their prayer for rain.*” 

The decapitated corpse was dragged back to the 
city where it was burned in the square below the 
citadel. The mob spent the remaining hours of 
the day in looting and demolishing the house and 
other buildings of Ibn an-Nai.** While search- 
ing in his orchard they found casks of wine and 
stores of wealth hidden there.** Finally the 
authorities moved to control the mob and make 
arrests. The boy who threw the first pebble and 
thirty other persons accused of participating in 
various acts against the person and property of 
Ibn an-NaSii were arrested and imprisoned.*® 


°° The various sources state only that he was not 
present or that he went hunting. It would seem unusual 
for the viceroy to do this at such a time and may indi- 
cate that trouble was not unexpected, 

°° The accounts vary in minor details. All agree, how- 
ever, that he was stoned, his head was cut off, and the 
corpse was burned in the city. 

Cf. Ibn Sasra, fol. 209a. Ibn al-Furat, p. 462, has, 
wa-lam yantasir lahu n@ib dimasq la-la ahad min 
umarda@ tha. 

52 Cf. Ibn Sasra, fol. 207a. 

*° Cf. Ibn Qidi Suhba, fol. 129a, he had built a bath 
(hammdém) outside the Bab al-Jabiya, west of Damascus. 

*4 Cf, ibid. and Ibn Sasra, fol. 209a. 

**Tbn Sasra, fol. 224a states that of thirty-three ar- 
rested, one, the boy who threw the first stone, died in 
prison, while four who happened to be men of wealth 
were returned to prison at the last moment through the 
intercession of the confidential secretary (kdtib as-sirr). 
The remainder, an “assemblage of worthless fellows,” 
were executed. Ibn Qadi Suhba, fol. 122a, quoting his 
teacher Ibn Hijji, relates that one of the accused fled and 
his brother was executed in his place, while, in another 
instance, a man who chanced to be sleeping in a mosque 
to which the prisoners were brought to be prepared for 


in, 


The viceroy, on returning from his hunting trip, 
expressed grief and indignation at the murder of 
his friend, and at the command of the sultan, who 
had been informed of the incident by the chamber- 
lain,** ordered all of the prisoners to be paraded 
through the city nailed to gibbets erected on the 
backs of camels, and then to be cut in two at the 
waist.*7 As an object-lesson to the populace the 
gruesome procession was stopped at several places 
where specific outrages had been perpetrated and 
there some of the prisoners were executed. Accord- 
ing to Ibn Sasra, five hundred armed mamluks 
rode with the procession for fear of the reaction 
of the populace. Weeping and imploring inter- 
cession, members of the families of the condemned 
were among the crowds that lined the route. Many 
of the onlookers wept them but the executions con- 
tinued and “the populace was terrified when they 
saw what had happened to their companions.” 


CONCLUSION 


The theme of the rise and fall of a parvenu, 
alienated from his origins but not fully accepted 
by the social group to whose membership he as- 
pires, is one which recurs throughout history. It 
is not this aspect of the life and death of Ibn 
an-Nasii which is most significant. This event, 
in itself not of great importance, was not an iso- 
lated one. As a single incident, however, it would 
be dangerous to draw from it general conclusions 
about the hints it contains of social mobility, class 
structure, and the like, in Mamluk society. A 
careful perusal of Mamluk historical literature, 
much of which remains unedited and unpublished, 
would yield other material of a similar nature 
from which might eventually come a great de- 
sideratum—a social history of the Mamluk period. 


execution, was taken out with them and executed despite 
his protests that he was innocent of any crime. 

*6>Tbn Hajar, fol. 13la, has wa-lamma raja‘a [an- 
n@ib| kitiba min ’ind as-sultdn bi-tatabbu' man fa‘ala 
ddlika. 

8? The punishment mentioned was the common form of 
execution at that time. The first stage, tasmir (‘nail- 
ing’ to a gibbet), could be non-fatal (tasmir saléma) 
or fatal (tasmir ‘atab), in which case it was usually 
followed by tawsit (‘halving,’ cutting in two at the 
waist). Cf. the description by an Italian traveller m 
Damascus at that time, Leonardo Frescobaldi, Visit to 
the Holy Places of Egypt, Sinai, Palestine and Syria n 
1384 (Jerusalem, 1948), 85. 
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NOTES ON AL-KAID 


O. NEUGEBAUER 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COMET, or pseudo-planet, 
called al-Kaid in Islamic astronomy, has been 
recently discussed by W. Hartner* and, indepen- 
dently, by E. S. Kennedy. While the latter 
investigated the occurrence of al-Kaid in astro- 
nomical treatises and tables (zijes)* Hartner’s 
main interest was directed to mythological and 
linguistic evidence which relate al-Kaid to the 
Sanskrit ketu, the descending node of the lunar 
orbit, represented as the tail of the monster whose 
head, rahu, is the ascending node. The complex 
history of the transformation from the eclipse- 
causing nodes to comets and evil portents has been 
summarized by A. Scherer in his book Gestirnna- 
men bet den indogermanischen Volkern (1953), 
103 ff.* 

From these investigations it has become amply 
clear that al-Kaid was considered a star of evil 
portent, often conceived as a comet, in retrograde 
motion, with a period of 144 years and, either 
exactly or approximately, located at the vernal 
equinox at the beginning of the year 91 of the era 
Yazdigerd® (A.D. 722). It remains, however, 
completely unknown what astronomical facts, if 
any, led to these specific data which are reflected in 
the tables for the day-by-day motion of al-Kaid. 
Obviously there is no celestial object with the 
above-mentioned retrograde motion and the 144- 
year period. Half of this period, 72 years, has 
been discovered by A. Sachs as ascribed to a comet 
(zal-lum-mu-v%i) in the cuneiform text TU 11° 





‘W. Hartner, “Le probléme de la planéte kaid.” 
Université de Paris. Les Conférences du Palais de la 
Découverte, série D, No. 36 (1955). 

*E. S. Kennedy, “Comets in Islamic Astronomy and 
Astrology,” J. Near Eastern Studies, XVI (1957), 44-51. 

*Cf. E. S. Kennedy, “A Survey of Islamic Astro- 
nomical Tables,” Trans, American Philosophical Soc., 
N. 8. Vol. 46, part 2 (1956), 123-177. Henceforth quoted 
as Survey. 

*Indogermanische Bibliothek (Heidelberg: Carl Win- 
ter, 1953). 

* Cf. Kennedy, JNES, XVI, 50, Table 2. 

*Thureau-Dangin, Tablettes d’Uruk (Paris, 1922) = 
Musée du Louvre, Dép. des Antiquités orient., Textes 
cunéiformes, Vol. 6. Text: AO 6455. 


(rev. 27) which was written in Uruk during the 
Seleucid period but utilized, of course, older mate- 
rial. Again, no comet seems to be known with a 
period of 72 years,’ unless Halley’s comet, with a 
period of about 76 years, was taken as a prototype 
and its period modified to 72 because of some 
unknown astrological speculation. But all this is 
sheer guesswork. 

In the following, I wish to draw attention to 
the occurrence of our pseudo-planet in Byzantine 
literature. This was first discovered—at least to 
my knowledge *—by Gildemeister in Usener’s “ Ad 
historiam astronomiae symbola” in 1876 ® in Book 
III Ch. II of the Tribiblos of Theodorus Meli- 
teniotes, written about 1360.'° Gildemeister cor- 
rectly identified the “xdir, maleficent star among 
the Hindus” with Arabic al-Kaid and Sanskrit 
ketu, but he took it simply to mean the descending 
lunar node. Theodorus refers to tables for the 
motion of the Kait, and such tables are indeed 
preserved, though unpublished, as is all the rest 
of the enormous amount of extant astronomical 
tables from the Byzantine period.™ 

I know of two copies of tables for the Kait, both 
in the Vatican library, either coming from the 
same archetype or else one copied from the other.” 


7 A very convenient list of comets is found in F. Baldet 
et G. de Obaldia, Catalogue générale des orbits de 
cométes de Van — 466 @ 1952 (Paris, Centre nation. de 
la rech. sci., 1952). 

8 Neither Scaliger nor Salmasius nor Petavius seems to 
mention our object. 

® Republished in H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, III, 343. 

1°Tn the table of contents of the Tribiblos, Book ITI, 
published in Catal. Cod. Astrol. Graec. 5,3 p. 144; 
Chapter 15 is devoted to the Kait. 

11 So far as I know, no Byzantine astronomical table 
has been published since Bullialdus gave a few planetary 
tables in his Astronomia philolaica (Paris, 1645). 

12 The determination of the affiliation of the two manu- 
scripts, of several hundred folios each, still remains to 
be done. The dates quoted range between 1100 and 1340. 
The composite character of these works is obvious; large 
parts undoubtedly come from the zij as-Sanjari and the 
zij al-‘Al@'i, both works of the 12th century (Kennedy, 
Survey, Nos. 27 and 84 respectively). Frequent refer- 
ences to the great Seljik prince Malik Shah, who died in 
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One is Cod. Vat. Gr. 211, described in detail in 
Vol. I of the catalogue of the Vatican library ** 
the other is Cod. Vat. Gr. 1058, mentioned by 
Heiberg in his “Byzantinische Analekten” 
(1899).%* A table for the motion of Kait for 30 
years, single years, and days is found in Vat. Gr. 
211 fol. 168%, 169° and in Vat. Gr. 1058 fol. 374 
which I reproduce here in extenso, with the addi- 
tion of the few variants from 211 in the apparatus. 
No reference to these tables seems to be made in 
the introductory part of 1058 (fol. 261-331), but 
in 211 fol. 177%¥ are written, by later hands, two 
short sections, the first called “chapter 55: on the 
determination of the position of the star Kait”*® 
with an example for A.p. 1293, the second con- 
taining an example for A.p. 1317/18. We shall 
return presently to these two additions of which 
I have not found any parallel in 1058. 

The headings of the first four columns of the 
tables for the longitude of the Kait are: “thirty- 
year-intervals; place of the Kait; single years; 
computation of the single years.” The fifth column 
gives the “days of the months” while the remain- 
ing columns are headed by the Persian names of 
the months to which is added the number of days 
which these months contain in the Maliki calendar, 
to wit,'® 


I: 31 IV: 31 VII: 30 X: 29 
II: 31 V: 31 VIII: 30 XI: 30 
III: 31 VI: 31 IX: 29 XII: 30 


In fact, however, the tables are based on months 
of 30 days each, with 5 epagomenal days squeezed 
in at the end of the last table, as is explained in 
the marginal note: “The (days) between (the 


1092, support an original date of the 12th century for 
our composition. 

13 Codices Vaticani Graeci, rec. Mercati et Franchi 
de’Cavalieri (Roma 1923), 264-269. 

14 Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik, IX 
(1899), 170-172 (= Zeitschr. f. Mathematik und Physik, 
Supplement zu Jahrg. 44 = Festschrift for M. Cantor). 

15 kepadr(ecov) ve. me(pt) Tic éxBodjo Tov avOnuepivov Tov 
Kadir dorep(os). The readings xepddaca xe’. ve’ and brep- 
fodys given in the Vatican catalogue are incorrect. The 
exact meaning of the term av@nuepivdy is very difficult to 
determine. In the present context it is clear that it 
simply means the longitude for the day in question. For 
the planets, however, I have not yet been able to estab- 
lish the exact meaning, e.g., with respect to true or 
mean longitude. 

16 Obviously representing the solar motion, slowest 3 
months after equinox, fastest 6 months later. 
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lines) are the epagonomenal days.” ‘This shows 
that the reference to the Maliki calendar is only a 
secondary adaptation. 

All numbers in these tables are written with 
Greek letters, the sole exception being the first 
column, which contains the years of the era Yaz- 
digerd. In 211 all these dates are written with 
Hindu numerals, in 1058 there is a curious mix- 
ture of Hindu and Greek numerals. I have there- 


fore retained Greek letters in my transcription of 


column 1 of 1058, but have transcribed them in all 
other columns by “ Arabic” numerals. The use 
of Hindu numerals for dates is quite common in 
our manuscripts although they are often accom- 
panied by marginal notes which give their equiva- 
lents in Greek letters. 

The subheadings are always {wd:a; potpar; Aerri 
a; Sevrépa or “ signs, degrees, and sexagesimal frac- 
tions of first and second order.” For easier reading 
I combine degrees, minutes, and seconds in the 
form a;b,c. 

A glance at the second column shows a retro- 
grade motion of the Kait of 75° in 30 years. 
Consequently the yearly motion is — 2; 30°, as is 
also apparent from column 4. From this it follows 
that the Kait moves 360° in exactly 144 years. 
Column 2 shows that it had the longitude zero in 
the year 91, in agreement with the norm accepted 
in a class of Arabic texts investigated by Kennedy.” 

Since one Persian year contains exactly 365 
days, the daily motion is approximately —0 ;0,24, 
39,27,7°. From this one obtains for the motion 
during 30 days approximately —0;12,19,44. These 
data suffice to compute the whole table of daily 
motion as given in our text. Starting from 0 at 
month I day 1, one finds all positions 30 days apart 
as given in the text if one ignores fractions below 
30 of the third order and otherwise counts them 
as one. From these accurately computed fixed 
points at the top of each column the remaining 
positions were computed, sometimes with small in- 
accuracies in the last digit. A few scribal errors 
are recorded in the apparatus. 

The method of using these tables is explained 
in the later addition which is found in 211 fol. 
177” as follows: ?® “ One takes the 30-year-intervals 
from the tables of this star. (The numbers) which 
are found opposite this 30-year-interval and opp0- 


17 JNES, XVI, 50, Table 2. 
18 For the title of this section, see note 15. 
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Kavo(via) TOU KAIT ASTEQ0S KaKonoLov r1ag’ ivdoto- 
TONOS [re |YNGNPOPIA a papa detinedot| yootdt| rip 
TPLA ~ os ~ > “ 
caveat OU KaLT |S ow om 2 Siv 3 3i 32 3I 
6 2 SS 
etn - sc 3 a 
Sec |S SEES UL WS ALLL EpAAS AS. AS 
gidec 33 S2hb bm. A. di ss 6.4 a Lp buh 
1 | 7 15,0,0) t | Wt 27,300 1] 0 0,00 | MU 29.4240 | Ut 24,35, 21 | MI 29,23 1 
311 S$ 
61 | 2 15,0,0| 2 | Il 25.00 2 | tl 29,5935 | I 29.4715 _| I 24.3457 | I 24.22 36 
g1 | O 0,00) 3 | II 22,300 3 | Ui 29,59,1 46 $0 54, 32 22,12 
21 | 9 IS 
15} | 7 0.0,0| 4 | Il 20,00 4 | I 24,5846 46, 35 34.7 21,47 
18} | 4 15,00] 5 | Ut 1230,0 S| WM 29,5821 46 33 43 2), 22 
2u | 2 
241 | Wt 15.00] 6 | 1 1S;90 6 | Ul 24,57,57 45, 36 33,14 20 SB 
271 | 9 0.0,0| 7 | Il 12,30,0 7 | JI 29,5232 45, 1 32,4 20 33 
301} 6 IS 
331 | 4 0.001811 10.00 8} I 24.577 44,4] 32 29 20, 8 
361 | 1 15,00) 9 | Il %30,0 9 | I 29,8043 44,22 32,4 19 44 
39! | Jl 
421 | 8 15.00} 10| Il $.0,0 10} Il 29,5619 43 57 31, 40 19,19 
451 | 6 0.00] il | I 2;30,0 | I 24,5554 43, 33 34, 1S 18, S4 
481 | 31S 
Pll | } 0.00) 12] Il 0,00 J2| 11 29,559 | WU 27.43,8 | 1 29.3050 | I) 29.18, 30 
GMX | 10 15.0.0) 13 | 10 27,300 13| 11 29,55,4 42,44 30 2 18, 5 
ox | 8 
on § 15.0,0| 14} 1025.00 14| I 24.5440 42,20 30, | 17, 40 
XAw | 3 0,90] IS | 10 22; 30,0 IS| WW 23,5415 41, SS 29, 36 17, 16 
6614 | 0 1S 
691 | 10 000] 16] 10 20,0,0 16 | 11 24,53 S50 Al, 31 29,12 I, SI 
721 | 7 65,00] 17] 10 1730, I7| 11 29,53, 28 41, 6 28 47 16, 26 
7SIi | S 
781 | 2 IS.0,0| 18| 10 15,0,0 13} Wt 24. 53,1 4041 28, 22 16, 2 
811 | O 0;0,0] 19| 10 12;30,0 19| 1 29,5236 40,17 27, 58 IS, 27 
WMA! 9 IS 
won| 7 00,0| 20| 10 10;0,0 20} I 29,212 39, $2 27 33 IS, 2 
901 | 4 1S,0,0/21| 10 7;30,0 21) I 29.51,47 39, 27 27 8 14,48 
931 | 2 
61 | Mt 1S:0,0|22| 10 $:0,0 22| I 24,57, 22 | Ul 29,39,3 | bi 29.2644 | Ul 29;14 23 
991 | 9 000/23] 10 2;30,0 23] I 24.50 58 38,38 26 19 13, $9 
pAka] 6 IS 
ava | 4 0:0 0| 24] 10 0.0,0 24 | It 29.50, 33 38, 13 25 54 13,% 
pANX | 2 1S,0,0| 25] 9 27,30,0 25] WM 24,50,8 37,49 25, 30 13, 9 
Agen] 
‘1141 | 8 18,0,0|26| 9 25;0,0]} |] 26] 11 29,4944 37.25 2s, § 12,48 
117) | 6 0,0,0) 27] 9 22;30,0 27] I 29,449,(9 36, $9 24,40 12,20 
1201) 31g 
1231 | ! 0.00|28| 9 20,00 28| I 29,4854 36,35 24,15 11, $8 
126] | 10 15. 0,0|29| 9 17,30,0 29| 11 29,48 30 36,10 23,50 1, 31 
291] 8 
1321] § 15.0,0|}30| 9 15,0,0 30| I 29.485 | I 29,3545 | Il 29.23.25 | Ut 29;11,6 
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Kavo(via) TOV punvOV Kal TOV Huepdv tot Kait Aotéeoc 
a, 2] Megrac |caypiovp| dep ldnavua |&depua| dijua inexmcv dopavrde 
~ S13 3! 30 30 29 29 30 30 
33 
Q 
ee Ear. BMA SIE wd. SIE. pe. 2. b Epa dG. urd. BMA SIE wr. 
1 | 0 29, 10,39) 11 28, S820) 1 28,46, 2) 28.33 42) 01 28.2), 22) 11 23 9, 2] 27, 50,43) 11 27,44 23 
2 ’10,17| $7S7| 4527) —°33,16| 208] 837] 5618] 48 59 
3 9, $2 57,32 48, 12 32, Si 20, 33 8,12 $5, 53 43,32 
4 9,27 57.7 44,48 32 26 20,8 7, 48 $3, 39 43,9 
$s 93 SEA3 44, 23 32,2 19,44 7, 23 55,4 42,45 
6 8,38 56,19 43,89 31, 37 19,19 6.59 54,39 42,20 
7 8,13 SS, 5% 43,34 31,12 18,54 b,x 4,19 41 SS 
8 7,49 S$,29 43,9 30, 48 18,30 6.9 53,44 4l, 31 
4 7,24 SS,4 42,45 30, 24 18S S48 $3 24 Al 6 
10 6,59 H,40 42,20 24,58 17,40 5, 20 53,1 40 41 
7 6,35| SIS| 4493] 2934 17,18 455| $235 40,16 
12 6,10 53,50 Al, 31 24,9 16 S0 4, 31 S211 39.51 
13 | FL 29. $45] 11 28 S325] 26.41 S111 28 28 44/1) 28,16 25) 1) 28, 4, 6} 27, 51,46) 11 27, 39 26 
4 5,21 $3,1 40, Al 28 20 16 2 3,41 57, 21 39, 3 | 
IS 4,57 52,26 40,17 27 88 IS; 37 3,17 $057 38, 38 
16 4, 32 52,12 39, 52 22.31 IS, 12 2, 52 $0, 30 38.13 
17 4,7 $1,47 39,27 276 14,48 2,27 9,7 37.49 
18 3,43 SI, 22 34, 3 26,42. 14, 23 2,3 44,43 37.24 
19 3,19 50,58 38, 38 26 18 13, S9 1, 38 49, 18 4 IY 
20 2,4 50, 33 38, 13 25, $3 13, 3H 1, 13 48, 53 36,0 
21 2,29/ $0.8) 37,49) as 28] 13, IN 28,049) 48,24) BBE 
22 2,4 49.44 37 26 25-3 12, 4S|11 28. 0,24 Ak 4 34,57 
23 1,40 44,19 659) -&,29 12,20|I1 27,5959} 47,39 sou 
24 LIs 48 S4 36,35) 24, 14 1, SS 54,35) 47 IS 33,43 
2s 0,50 48,30 36 10 23 49 4,3! 54, lo 46,50 zw & 
26 0,25 48,5 35, 4S 23 % 11, 6 5845 4b 2s 32,29 
27 | HW 29,0,1 47,40 35,21 23 6 10,51 SB, 21 46,1 3 % 
2g | I} 28,5926 AT IS 34, S7 22,38 10,17 5756 45, 36 3114 
24 | 28.$9 12 | 28,4655] M 28, 34 32|1) 28,22 11 28; 9 52] 4) 27,57 32] 1) 27.45, |" 2% 384 
30 | M28 S$A7IN 28.46 2511 28,34, 6] I) 282146111 28; 9,26)11 27.57 6fI 24, 44,47|11 27,36, 0 
HEADINGS 


Subheadings in cols, 4 and 6 to 17 written as shown in col. 2 
Variants in Vat. Gr. 211: 


Heading: 
cols, 2, 4, 
col. 5: 
col. 6: 
col. 10: 
col. 11: 


6 to 17: 


juépac fol. 168v; 
XopvTar 

Aa poupyTar 
Aa capeBap 


kavoma fol. 168° 169; Trav unvey cai om. fol. 169 
Aerra, Aerra (instead of AerrTa a, Sevrepa) 
left blank fol. 169 


col. 12: AX unéxep 
col. 13: dmdy 
col. 14: dddép 


col. 15: 
col. 16: 


vrai 
praxpav 


col. 17: opavrap opad 


10. 


IS. 





Ta 


am tt ao. we 





10. 


S. 
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TABLES 
Variants in Vat. Gr. 211: 
Left margin, beside col. 1, lines 2 to 16: later hand with Greek letters: 30, 60, 90, ..... , 420, 450 


and beside lines 21 to 25: 
col. 1 2: 3 (instead of 31) 


600, 630, 660, are(Edvdpov) 1632 690, 720 


18 to 22, 29, 30, 35 to 38: written with Hindu numerals as all other numbers in col. 1 


Vat. Gr. 1058 and 211: 


col. 2 37: 2 error for 1; correct in 211 
col. 6 12: 9 error for 29; correct in 211 
col. 7 4: 35 error for 25 


27: 36,59 should be 37,0 
col. 9 19: 27 error for 37 

20: 2 error for 12 
col. 10 1: 39 error for 41 

28: 26 error for 36 


site the single years and months and remaining 
(days), these numbers are taken and added. That 
which results in this way *® is the position of the 
star Kait?° on this day. Computation: Take the 
Persian years 665,7* month Tir 21. One enters 
the table of Kait and takes opposite the years and 
month the following numbers: 0 15;0,0,°% for the 
single years: 11 20;0,0, for the month: 11 29;14, 
48. Their total gives the position of the Kait,?* 
namely 0 4;14,48. Another chapter 56.” In small 
letters the numbers are repeated below the line: 
015 1120;0 1129;14,48. These are indeed the 
numbers found for the given date in the table. 
Also the final result is correct. The reference to 
the next chapter, No. 56, has no continuation. 
There follows, however, written in another and 
quite cursive hand,** a second example: “In the 


9 éret ToUTO dvagay ... (72). 

°° rd av0nuepivdy Tov Kdir. 

** Written with Hindu numerals but repeated with 
Greek letters in the margin. All other numbers are 
written with Greek letters. 

** Written with a redundant initial zero 00ve00. The 
zeros are here written with a sign that is obviously 
derived from Arabic forms of the type F or G listed by 
R. A. K. Irani, “ Arabic Numeral Forms,” Centaurus, IV 
(1955), 5. 

** By mistake written twice. 

“Probably by the same hand are marginal notes 


: 21 should be 22 col. 13 23: 29 error for 39 
15: 26 error for 36 col. 14 27: 51 error for 41 
29: 55 error for 50 col. 16 4: 39 error for 29 

: 27 error for 37 7: 19 error for 14 
22: 26 error for 24 16: 30 error for 32 
30: 6 should be 7 col. 17 3: 32 error for 34 


year (of the world) 6825, from Alexander 1631, 
May 14 one finds the Kait, a maleficent star among 
the Hindus, in “7 3 degrees 4 minutes.” It trav- 
erses through a single sign in 19 years; thus it 
traverses the 12 signs in 228 years.” The last- 
mentioned period of 228 years, instead of the 
canonical period of 144 years, seems to have no 
parallel in any other source. It may represent 
nothing more than a mistake of the writer. 


which give the Greek equivalents of Arabic terms, e. g., 
taipad xukdos (al-da’irah) or xovpyn cpaipa (al-kurah) ete. 

2> Since the ink in these lines has been smeared, the 
reading 3 is not certain but anything but 3 or 5 seems 
unlikely. How this result was reached I cannot say with 
certainty. According to the marginal note fol. 168" the 
year Alexander 1632 corresponds to the year Yazdigerd 
690. ‘lhus we find for Alexander 1631 from the tables 
of the Kait for the year Yazdigerd 689 = 661 + 28 the 
position 0s 15° + 9s20° = 1085°. The final result of the 
text is 1083;4° or 11828;4°. This amount is found in 
the tables (column 15) for month X day 13 (11s 28; 
4,6°) or day 14 (11528;3,41°). Thus month X would 
correspond to May. But in month X the solar velocity 
is near its maximum whereas May is near the slowest 
solar motion. — The year 6825 of the world corresponds 
to A.D. 1317/18. The years of “ Alexander” are the 
years of the Seleucid Era, otherwise called “ Roman” 
years in our tables. A discrepancy of three years be- 
tween the customary reductions of world years and 
Yazdigerd years can be observed repeatedly in our texts 
and is probably due to the fact that 1461 Persian years 
= 1460 julian years. 











BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Comment on M. B. Smith’s Review of Wilber’s Work on Il Khanid Architecture 


Myron Bement Smith’s review of Donald Wil- 
ber’s recent volume on Il] Khanid Architecture 
(JAOS, LXXVI [1956], 243-7) contains some 
useful corrections of details as well as new obser- 
vations of several monuments, yet on the whole it 
gives an unfair impression of a valuable work, the 
first systematic and comprehensive account of 
an important and well-defined period of Persian 
Islamic architecture—the result of fifteen years of 
arduous work in a difficult region. 

Naturally, Dr. Wilber can be charged with 
minor inconsistencies and oversights that he would 
be the last to deny. His work has, however, great 
merits which seem to have eluded Dr. Smith, but 
which subsequent reviews will make plain. 

Unfortunately, several of Dr. Smith’s comments 
suggest that he is handicapped by some animus 
which leads to irrelevance and misstatements that 
ought not to pass unchallenged. As to irrelevance: 
though pressed for space, Dr. Smith finds room for 
disparaging remarks about “the American studies 
in Persian architecture which began with such a 
fanfare over two decades ago” and “later petered 
out ”—obviously referring to the work of the Iran- 
ian Institute, the only American agency then in 
the field, saving for Dr. Smith and his staff. 

The Iranian Institute’s program for a photo- 
graphie Survey of Persian Architecture was in no 
wise unseemly. It was needed because of the 
importance of the subject, urgent because of the 
rapid deterioration of some monuments and the 
prospect that political uncertainties might post- 
pone such work indefinitely ; and possible, at last, 
because the Institute had solved the crucial prob- 
lem of unrestricted entry into occupied mosques 
from which all foreign scholars (including M. 
Godard himself, then Chef du Service des An- 
tiquités) were excluded, and without which no 
real history of Persian Architecture could be 
written. 

Nor did the work “peter out,” as Dr. Smith 
says. It continued through, and after, the War, 
thanks largely to Dr. Wilber’s enterprise. It issued 
not merely in the “typographical magnificence of 


the Survey”—which Creswell more objectively 
characterized as “ presenting an overwhelming mass 
of new material” and which Sir Edward Lutyens 
said constituted “the most important addition to 
the history of architecture in generations ”—but 
provided a basis, generously acknowledged, for 
Ringbom’s impressive work on Persian elements in 
Grail legend ; in Dr. Wilber’s volume; and various 
further studies that are soon to be published. The 
Institute’s work recorded approximately 200 monu- 
ments, with more than 8000 negatives, covering 
material from the Caucasus and Iraq to Afghanis- 
tan, and exhibitions of its work have received high 
commendation in ten countries. 

Dr. Smith states that “several contributions 
were withdrawn from the Survey of Persian Art.” 
For the record: none was withdrawn. Two were 
declined by the Editors as substandard, another 
because of length that exceeded tenfold the avail- 
able space, two others because of failure to cover 
the allotted assignment, notably Dr. Minorsky’s 
excellent historical study which was not his 
allotted subject, “The Influence of Geography on 
the Art of Persia.” 

Dr. Smith’s irrelevant and erroneous comments 
conclude with the curious implication that the 
determinants of architectural historical work in 
Persia up to the present have been “the amuse- 
ment of dowagers” and “the impression of poli- 
ticians.” The Oriental Institute excavations at 
Persepolis were financed by a woman benefactor, 
but the Institute’s architectural work in Persia 
was never so supported ; and if anyone with interest 
and funds is inclined to support archaeology, 
should they be derided, or commended? Generous 
and intelligent cooperation from the Persian 
Government (not from “ politicians”) provided 
fourteen Institute expeditions with information, 
facilities, protection, official services in every dis- 
trict, all of great value. Dr. Smith’s remark that 


1Cf. Lars Ivar Ringbom, Graal Tempel und Paradies 
(Stockholm, 1951), and Pope, “Persia and the Holy 
Grail,” The Literary Review (Fairleigh Dickinson 
Univ.), Vol I, No. 1 (Sept., 1957). 
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the time has “come for meticulously honest 
studies” reflects improperly on the sincere and 
competent work of Sarre, Diez, Flury, Herzfeld, 
Byron, Godard, Schroeder, Wilber, McCool, 
Schmidt, Salles, Ghirshman and others. 

Dr. Smith uses meticulous criticism of minor, 
invisible structural details of two readily acces- 
sible monuments to imply unfairly that the whole 
of Wilber’s work is undependable. The inaccu- 
racies thus minutely assessed are not significant 
for the historical, aesthetic or social evaluation of 
the structures. Precision to millimeters is not 
particularly relevant to Persian building materials 
and methods, especially in the present condition 
of the monuments. 

Dr. Smith, apparently with an 


“inward urge ” 


to disparage, makes some unreasonable demands: 
Wilber’s study covers with exemplary thoroughness 
an area larger than France, Germany and Italy 
combined, but Smith protests that the “appal- 
lingly large number of Islamic monuments recently 
discovered,” all in U.S.S.R. territory and recorded 
only lately in Soviet literature, are not covered. 
But the I] Khanid monuments (Dr. Wilber’s sub- 
ject) included in these reports, are neither nu- 
merous nor very great. The Russian literature 
referred to deals mostly with pre-Mongol times. 

Dr. Wilber has provided so much; is it suitable, 
in the name of an imagined perfection, to demand 
more ? 


ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 
WaRREN, CONNECTICUT 





Rejoinder to Arthur Upham Pope’s Comment 


Mr. Pope’s principal objections to my review of 
Dr. Wilber’s The Architecture of Islamic Iran: 
The Il Khanid Period seem to be two: that I, as 
he says, “am handicapped by some animus,” and 
that I wrote that American interest in Persian 
architecture has petered out. 

As to animus: The debt which the scholarly 
world owes to Mr. Pope for his enterprise in photo- 
graphing and publicizing the architectural monu- 
ments of Persia is one which will forever stand to 
his credit. Among his debtors in this regard I 
am happy to number myself. For it was a handful 
of his first photographs of the Masjid-i Jum‘a in 
Isfahan, which he kindly showed me in 1930, which 
incited my interest in that noble structure, divert- 
ing my studies forthwith from the architecture of 
medieval Europe to that of Islam, a change which 
I have never had reason to regret. 

Further as to animus: Dr. Wilber is my friend; 
but, as a reviwer of his book, I was obliged to 
review it, not in the light of our friendship of 
many years, but in accordance with a scholar’s 
conscience and knowledge, as I shall herein re- 
specify. 

As to petering out: Mr. Pope sees slights where 
none were intended. To assume, as he does, that 
my observations concerning the petering out of 
American activity in studies of Persian architec- 
ture were directed at the Iranian Institute, is a 
case in point. His commendable zeal in claiming 
its just due for the Iranian Institute here becomes 


unreasonableness, nor does his statement that it 
was “the only American agency then in the field,” 
establish such claims for that body. 

If by “in the field” Mr. Pope wishes to narrow 
consideration of scholarly activity merely to field- 
work during the period during and after the recent 
World War, then he has missed a broader import 
of my meaning. Difficult and costly as it usually 
is, field-work is but the beginning of an archaeo- 
logical venture: the more arduous and time con- 
suming portion of the project lies in the years of 
drawing, research, and writing required to prepare 
the results for definitive publication, a considera- 
tion which the trustees of too many institutions 
are, it seems to me, prone to forget. 

A look at the record will show that the Iranian 
Institute was but one of several American enter- 
prises which were active in Persia. Excluding 
the Achaemenian period, so ably represented by 
Dr. Erich Schmidt’s work at Persepolis and his 
splendid publications sponsored by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, excluding 
also the more general works of the late Professor 
Herzfeld (if we may claim as American the writing 
done by that distinguished German scholar while 
at the Institute for Advanced Study), excluding 
also the prehistoric sites at Tureng Tepe, Tepe 
Hissar, Tall-i Bakiin, and Rayy, and finally the 
trial excavation of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of New York near Shiraz, we find that no 
fewer than five expeditions—in addition to those 
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of the Iranian Institute—were substantially en- 
gaged in work involving Persian architecture. The 
list is worth citing here: 

Damghan. University Museum (Philadelphia) 
et al., 1931-33, under Dr. Schmidt and staff: 
excavated inter alia at the Tari Khana, elsewhere 
recovered an important Sasanian piered hall with 
carved stucco revetments. 

Nishapur. Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1935- 
40, 1947, under Messrs. Upton, Hauser, and Wil- 
kinson : excavated inter alia splendid early Islamic 
carved stucco revetments, murals, earliest known 
muqarnas. 

Rayy. Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity Museum (Philadelphia), 1934-36, under Dr. 
Schmidt and staff: excavated inter alia a Saljug 
tomb tower (referred to in my review), Islamic 
rib-vaulted room, early piered mosque, carved 
stucco revetments, at nearby Cal Tarkhin a Sasa- 
nian piered hall with important stuccoes. 

Various sites. The Mary-Helen Worden Schmidt 
Foundation, 1935-37, under Dr. Schmidt and staff: 
conducted aerial surveys of capital importance for 
architectural studies in various parts of Iran; 
unfortunately for scholarship, this splendid and 
useful activity was abruptly grounded in the 
autumn of 1937. 

Isfahan and many other sites. M. B. Smith, as 
a Research Fellow of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1933-1937 (continuous), assisted 
at various times by a staff whose technical training 
and competence for the work in hand compares 
favorably with any I have observed in the field. 
Loyalty to these fine collaborators compels me to 
mention their names: Mr. A. Henry Detweiler, 
M.S., architect, then a veteran of eight Near Kas- 
tern expeditions, now Professor of the History of 
Architecture and Vice-Dean of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Cornell University and President of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research ; Mr. Robert 
L. Van Nice, M.S., architect, who went from our 
expedition directly to his prolonged and profes- 
sionally methodical survey of Hagia Sophia, Istan- 
bul; the late Karl Bergner, architectural drafts- 
man par excellence, formerly of the Persepolis 
expedition; Mrs. Katharine Dennis Smith, M.A., 
recorder and camp director; Mrs. Elizabeth Rebec 
Van Nice, M.A., and Miss Mary Crane, M.A., 
recorders ; and Miss Greta Walker, M.A., secretary. 
The years of careful work devoted by the recording 
staff to cataloging more than 11,000 photographic 


negatives (all exposed by this writer), transformed 
a large share of the results of the expedition into 
study documents of permanent value. These nega- 
tives and the many more thousands of subject 
photoprints made from them, plus concomitant 
notes, were intended from the start to be pre- 
served for the use of students and scholars: quite 
appropriately, therefore, they form the nucleus of 
the Islamic Archives, a study collection currently 
numbering over 76,000 items, which is now de- 
posited in the Library of Congress. Several hun- 
dreds of architectural monuments were recorded 
in degrees of completeness appropriate to their 
significance to the studies: the most elaborate of 
the surveys was of the Isfahan Jum‘a, whose plan 
(the monument measures ca. 175m. by ca. 155 m.) 
and longitudinal section were drawn at the un- 
usually large scale of 1:50." 

From the above resumé it is clear that the 
Iranian Institute’s photographic survey of Iranian 
architecture was but a part of the total American 
effort in that field. 

My remarks concerning the petering out of 
American studies were intended to call attention, 
inter alia, to the lack of activity of our scholars 
as compared with the enterprise in the USSR— 
a matter of far wider tangency than the studies 
themselves. What I have in mind by the term 
studies is not merely field-work, but Persian archi- 
tectural stuides as seen in their widest frame of 
reference, the continuum, including the training 
of younger men. Possibly because of a caprice oi 
taste (for studies, alas, sometimes follow fashion), 
the teaching of Persian architecture and art has 


1This expedition did not confine its work to monu- 
ments of the Islamic period: the site now known as 
Takht-i Sulaiman, alluded to by Mr. Pope, was studied 
October 1-7, 1937, in advance of the visit of the Iranian 
Institute’s expedition, which I had the pleasure of 
greeting as I was leaving Takht. When the results of 
my work at the Takht are published, I believe that 
several prevalent conclusions, including those on which 
Ringbom based his somewhat imaginative study of the 
Grail legend, will require rigorous emendation. I have 
already laid before a meeting of the AOS (at Chicago, 
April 16, 1941) my variant interpretation of one of the 
structures at the site, a so-called Parthian ruin, which 
I restore, from structural evidence in situ, as a three- 
aisled tunnel-vaulted basilica of the late Sasanian era; 
see C. Hopkins, “ The Parthian Temple,” Beyrutus, VII-] 
(1942), 7-8, Fig. 6; D. S. Wilber, “ The Parthian Struc- 
tures at Takht-i-Sulayman,” Antiquity, XII-4, (1938), 
389-398. 
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not been greeted with what seems to me to be 
befitting warmth in our academic groves. The 
apathy has spread even to general studies in Is- 
lamic architecture and art, as course after course 
in these fields had been abandoned in New York 
University, Columbia, Princeton, and Michigan. 
While recently some resumption has been made, 
notably at the University of Michigan, the years 
since the recent War, instead of seeing founda- 
tions strengthened, have, for the most part, wit- 
nessed somnolence.? Thus, while archeologists 
working in Greece and certain other countries, 
have utilized Fulbright grants to splendid purpose, 
such funds have gone begging for architectural 
research in Iran. 


No disrespect, no discourtesy to living or dead 
scholars should be imputed to my desire to see the 
standards of field-work raised. The history of 
archaeological field-work, from Schliemann on, is 
the repeated story of the rejection of today’s tech- 
nique for one better. The conscientious field-man 
is perpetually searching his soul the while he 
searches over a site, for he is not working for 
himself alone, for his personal reputation, but is 
quick with a sense of responsibility for his living 
and unborn fellow-workers who will depend on him 
for complete and accurate observations. To wish 
to see techniques frozen at any particular level 
would be to deny the very spirit which leads men 
to quit the comforts of their studies and go afield. 
Think of Professor Blegen’s recent re-working of 
Schliemann’s tailings at Troy: no disrespect for 
that great pioneer was implied in bringing modern 
techniques to sift fresh evidence from those 
mounds, for Schliemann’s freedom to inquire en- 
tailed freedom to make mistakes, even mistakes 
in field technique. In archaeology, as in other 
studies, we advance on acknowledged errors as well 
as on sustained hypotheses. 

My criticism of Dr. Wilber’s field technique goes 
deeper than Mr. Pope seems to realize; it goes far 
beyond the use of the tape and the theodolite. It 
is concerned with an attitude. Measuring is but 
one means of recording; it is not an end in itself 
but a means to an end. The relative degree of 


—___ 


* For a fuller statement, see my “ The Crisis in Islamic 
Archaeological, Architectural, and Fine Arts Studies,” 
Colloquium on Islamic Culture (Princeton, 1953), 36-8; 
or “The Study of Islamic Archaeology, Architecture, and 
the Fine Arts,” Al-Islam (Karachi), II, no. 12 (June 15, 
1954), 90, 96. 


accuracy called for in measuring an edifice depends 
on the given situation: if the program demands a 
rapid reconnaissance, then pacing off may be accep- 
table, provided always that this fact be mentioned 
and the drawing labeled “sketch plan,” “sketch 
elevation,” etc. But if the aim be a definitive 
record of the monument (which means that it 
should not require further refined study until decay 
or repair has changed its state), then its measuring 
warrants loving care, irrespective of whether it be 
of Parian marble or rough rubble, whether it be a 
Greek temple or a Persian mosque. Likewise, its 
significant structural and ornamental details de- 
serve to be accurately described, be they exposed 
or hidden. From these assertions it follows that 
I am far from being persuaded that the inaccu- 
racies which Mr. Pope would condone are insig- 
nificant in arriving at “the historical, aesthetic, 
or social evaluation of a monument.” To me, 
precision and reliability are of the very essence 
if scholarship is to be thought of as a way of life. 

“Le Dieu est dans les détails: ” in these words 
are exposed the heart of every conscientious archi- 
tect and every honest builder, no less than of every 
worthy scholar. It is for evidence of this integrity 
of architect and builder that an architectural his- 
torian searches painstakingly over a venerable 
monument. The traces of this attitude are not 
obvious; they are latent in those details of struc- 
ture and ornament which impel the imagination 
as it re-creates the building from foundations up, 
stone on stone, brick on brick, until—one fine 
day—in a flash of recognition the centuries are 
effaced and one stands beside the workman as that 
particular brick is laid, as that tendril of alabaster 
is carved: your hand becomes his, your purpose is 
his also as you share for an instant in his ultimate 
ends; because just as you have come to love what 
you have worked with and for, so you cannot escape 
becoming what you do. It is for these moments of 
coalescence you have climbed, crawled, measured, 
counted, and otherwise performed the tedious rit- 
ual of associating yourself intimately with the 
varied details of the edifice; for what you have 
been aiming at is not a mere evaluation in terms 
such as areas of enclosed space or masses of mas- 
onry, but understanding in terms of human charac- 
ter and intent. Perhaps there are easier ways to 
wrest these secrets from stones; if so, I, myself, 
do not know them. 


Myron BEMENT SMITH 
LipraRy OF CONGRESS 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


An Introduction to the Study of Indian History. 
By DamopaR DHARMANAND KosAmBti. Pp. 
59 + 384 with 64 photographs and 47 line 
drawings. Bombay: Poputar Boox Depot, 
1956. 


Kosambi’s book is the first Marxist approach to 
the history of India written in a western European 
language from which the non-Marxist can gather 
anything of worth. Indeed, your non-Marxist, if 
he will have the patience to select the good from 
the bad, can find here a great deal of valuable 
material. On this account it may be well to devote 
to the book a more searching criticism than a 
traditional history of India would deserve. I shall 
try to follow in general K.’s order of presentation, 
devoting my chief care to two sorts of items, those 
which seem to me new contributions to Indian 
history and those which seem to me wrong. It will 
lead to a more dispassionate judgment if I post- 
pone a criticism of K.’s general view of history 
until after furnishing these details. 

On the first page of the book K. defines his 
terms: 


For the purpose of this work, history is defined as the 
presentation, in chronological order, of successive de- 
velopments in the means and relations of production. 


Of these, the means is considered to regulate the 
relations of production, that is to say, within the 
civilized period, the class organization. From these 
basic strands of history springs the superstructure: 
religion, the arts, perhaps language (cf. p. 108). 
All this is Marxism of an orthodox sort. From this 
orthodoxy K. departs only in differing from Marx’s 
opinion of the “unchangeableness of Asiatic so- 
cieties ” ; he claims that considerable changes have 
occurred in Indian society even by a materialistic 
yardstick. His claim results from the labor of 
more than ten years, during which time he has 
addressed himself to a multitude of specific prob- 
lems: punch-marked coins, brahmin gotras, Rig- 


* Walter Ruben has produced several works of merit, 
but all before his conversion. S. A. Dange’s India from 
Primitive Communism to Slavery (Bombay, 1949), com- 
pounds ignorance with misstatement of fact. 
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vedic myths, classical Sanskrit literature to name 
but a few. The present book attempts to sum up 
the results of these inquiries and to fill in a number 
of gaps. It consists of ten chapters, two of them 
introductory, the last eight ranging chronologically 
from the Indus River Civilization to the break. 
down of Indian feudalism under the British Raj. 

Of the Indus Valley culture (chapter three) K. 
notes that it could exist only in the desert, which 
required no clearing of trees, for which the Indus 
Valley people had not sufficient tools (52). Since 
the tool by which the Ganges forests were later 
cleared, as K. himself realizes (116), was fire, this 
seems an unwarranted assertion. More valuable, 
if it be confirmed by future excavation, is K.’s 
claim that the Indus Valley people cultivated by 
harrow only, not by plow (64ff.), and the infer- 
ence, which convinces this reviewer, that they were 
ignorant of canal irrigation, using instead a system 
of barrier dams to help flood the land on the banks. 
The rich, light silt deposited by such flooding 
cetrainly could have been worked with the weakest 
of implements. The point of these reconstructions 
is to explain the few concentrations of population 
in the Indus Valley (only two cities) as compared 
with the Tigris-Euphrates and Egypt, and the fact 
that this civilization was destroyed by the bar- 
barian invaders instead of being taken over and 
exploited as were the canal-based cultures of the 
west. The reconstructions also add considerable 
force to the growing conviction that Indra’s 
“setting free of the waters” in the Rigveda refers 
not to the monsoon rains nor the spring thaws 
but to actual destruction of dams on the Indus 
River. 

The same chapter contains other speculations 
which seems to me less warranted, for example the 
suggestions concerning Mohenjo-daro religion (59- 
60), in particular the explanation of the great 
tank at Mohenjo-daro as the prototype of the 
sacred lotus pond.2 On page 71 it is suggested 
that 3101 B.c., the traditional epoch of the Kali 
age, represents the founding of Mohenjo-daro and 


*The impartial reader should refer, however, to 
JBBRAS, XXVII, (1951) 23 ff., where K. develops his 
theory in detail. 
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Harappa. Professor Pusalkar has recently claimed 
of this same date that it represents the year of 
the mundane flood.* Of concrete evidence I fail 
to see anything to adjudicate the claims. 

K.’s study of the Aryan invasion of India and 
of Aryan expansion (chapters four and five) strike 
me as the weakest part of his book, largely because 
the period offers the fewest data for the economic 
historian. There is no archeological or numis- 
matic record, and the texts which have been pre- 
served are utterly unconcerned with economics and 
history. Kosambi builds his account largely on 
speculation, some of which is demonstrably false. 
Qn several minor points he throws light, but he 
leaves the major question, viz. the origins of the 
caste system, rather more obscure than it has been 
left by others. 

Two examples of unwarranted speculation may 
suffice. 

Of the Rigvedic Aryans K. remarks (78) 


Cremation seems first to be found on a fairly large 
scale among the Aryans. The rite could not have gained 
sanction, if known at all, before the age of metals. 
Cremation purged the body of its corruptible dross, just 
as ore was reduced by fire to its essential pure metal. 


That this particular derivation of the superstruc- 
ture from a technique of production deserves no 
credence may be shown by the fact that cremation 
was the regular form of disposal of the dead among 
the California Indians from the beginning of the 
Middle Period, long before the introduction of 
metals (Alfred Louis Kroeber, Anthropology [New 
York, 1948], p. 813). Cremation was once prac- 
tised among the eastern Indians of North America, 
and has been found the regular custom among 
present-day tribes in South America and Melanesia 
who are quite ignorant of the use of metals (HRE 
4.423). 

Of the great religious compilation of these 
Aryans, the Rigveda, K. notes that 


The gods are not married, a female consort appears 
very rarely, the gods’ wives are called gnés collectively, 
with very little to do. Presumably, this reflects the 
absence of regular pairing or of marriage to an indivi- 
dual in Aryan society of the time and place. (82) 


This antiquated notion of promiscuity and group 
marriage (in the Morgan-Engels sense) as stages 


_ 





*In the Bharatiya Itihasa Samiti’s History and Cul- 
ture of the Indian People, vol. I, “The Vedic Age,” 
(London, 1951), p. 269. 


through which all higher cultures have evolved has 
strongly impressed K., for he refers to it again and 
again (21, 104, 123, 158, 208). The notion was 
popular seventy years ago when it was canonized 
by Friedrich Engels,* but has since fallen into 
disfavor, the promiscuous stage first, the group 
marriage stage soon after the opening of the 20th 
century, so that scarcely a practising anthropol- 
ogist or sociologist outside the Marxist school now 
upholds it.5 The reason for this disfavor is the 
lack of evidence for the view. No consanguineous 
(promiscuous) society has ever been found to 
exist, while the examples of punaluan (group 
marriage) families turn out in almost every in- 
stance to contain clearly married couples and to 
differ from “civilized” marriage only by an 
extended sexual licence. The ultimate question to 
which arguments on this subject have been directed 
is whether all human institutions follow an ineluc- 
table progress (Marxism) or whether some or all 
do not. But we cannot use theories to prove facts. 
Facts must prove theories, and the Morgan-Engels 
evidence in this particular case, being based on 
forms of address—“the Hawaiian calls all his 
nephews son, therefore the culture must once have 
admitted brother-sister-in-law and brother-sister 
marriage ”—is little better than Max Miiller’s 
derivation of the gods from puns and linguistic 
error. For Vedic group marriage there is not 


+A theory of the evolution of the family through five 
stages was propounded by Lewis H. Morgan in 1878 in 
his Ancient Society (New York). The most important 
of these stages were the consanguine (promiscuity among 
all descendants of the same generation), the punaluan 
(group marriage whereby each wale was married to all 
his brother’s wives and each female to all her sisters’ 
husbands), and monogamy (Morgan p. 384). Morgan 
thought of this evolution as parallel to Darwin’s evolu- 
tion of species. This notion fitted nicely with Marx’s 
views of the evolution of property. Marx read and 
annotated Morgan’s book, and Friederich Engels elabo- 
rated these notes into his Der Ursprung der Familie, des 
Eigenthums und des Staats (see preface to the first 
edition of 1884, as reproduced in the reprint [Stuttgart, 
1920]). 

5 Cf, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, (New York, 
1933) ), vol. 10, p. 150. For the history of the theory 
cf. Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, Social 
Thought from Lore to Science (Boston, 1939), vol. I, 
pp. 755 ff. For an excellent brief statement of principles 
by an anthropologist, see Kroeber, op. cit., p. 6. 

¢The pertinent passages in Morgan are pp. 392-394, 
401-409, and for defense of his evidence against Mc- 
Lennan’s criticisms, pp. 517-521. The fatal flaw in 
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even this false evidence of forms of address. There 
is, on the other hand, the Indo-European marriage 
ritual which with its specific joining of individual 
man and wife actually renders K.’s supposition 
impossible. Elements and even whole complexes 
of this ritual are found to be identical in ancient 
India, Rome, Lithuania and among the pre-Chris- 
tian Germans. The ritual as a whole is among 
the most persistent and the coldest traditions of 
the Indo-European speaking peoples, older than 
any of their recorded myths and far older than 
Vedic times.’ 

As regards the major question, K. speaks defi- 
nitely of the origin of Indian caste (92-93) : 


The dasa was not a chattel slave, because individual 
property among the Aryans was not developed sufficiently 
Inasmuch as the cattle were herded in common 
and fields were very often tilled in common, the use of 
the disa as common tribal property is quite logical... . 
It may be supposed that these ddsas were the descen- 
dants of the Indus settlers who had provided the surplus 
for the Indus cities. ... This was the beginning of 
the caste system of India. 


I accept the distinction between a dasa, who was 
a serf, and a slave, and the explanation of this 
distinction by the undeveloped sense of personal 
property among the Aryans at the time when the 
dasas were subjugated. But I cannot see that this 
is a sufficient explanation of the origin of caste, 
even when it is combined with the so-called guild 
origins of caste to which K. refers in a later 
chapter (239). My reason is that we find sub- 
jugated peoples, we find class and color differences, 
and we find guilds in many civilizations of the 
world, but in no civilization other than that of 
India do we find easte.® 


Morgan’s evidence is that the terms he renders by ‘ son,’ 
‘father’ etc. have these meanings in the languages in 
question only by extension or when specially qualified. 
Tama, in Fijian, for example, means primarily ‘a mem- 
ber of the previous generation on one’s father’s side,’ 
only in special cases ‘ father.’ This is shown clearly and 
briefly by A. M. Hocart, “ Kinship Systems,” reprinted 
in his The Life-giving Myth (New York, s.d. [e. 1952]), 
pp. 173-184. One might have guessed as much from the 
instance to which McLennan pointed, where according 
to Morgan’s translation a Hawaiian woman calls her 
sister’s child ‘son.’ Surely even a promiscuous woman 
would know her own son. 

™The most convenient collection of data is in QO, 
Schrader, Reallexikon der Indogermanischen Altertums- 
kunde (Strassburg, 1901), s.v. “ Heirat,” pp. 353-361. 

*It will not do to point out that caste-like strictures 


K.’s explanation of caste seems to me definitely 
wrong. As to what is right one cannot be g0 
definite. One can speak at any rate of likelihoods, 
The closest approach to Indian caste is found in 
the sub-civilized cultures of the Pacific. On this 
subject see A. M. Hocart, Caste, A Comparative 
Study (London, 1950), especially pp. 74-115 his 
account of caste in the Fiji Islands. In Poly. 
nesian cultures caste is intimately connected with 
a belief in mana. For example, only a certain clan 
has the proper mana for making canoes. Anyone 
can make a canoe, of course, but only a man with 
the right mana can make a canoe that will not 
sink. And this man must marry the right woman 
if his son is to inherit his canoe mana. J. H. 
Hutton, who reported similar beliefs among the 
Nagas of Assam, suggested the same connection of 
belief and institution for ancient India (Hutton, 
Census of India 1931, vol. I, part I, pp. 436-7). 
K. makes no mention of such a theory, and one 
imagines that he would reject it, for it might imply 
that what K. calls the superstructure can regulate 
the relations of production. This does not argue 
against the theory in my opinion. 

One might expect caste in India to be more 
complex than in Polynesia from the greater popu- 
lation of India. But I wish to point out a special 
cause of the complexity of Indian caste, both 
because I have never seen it mentioned in accounts 
of the subject and because it should prove as 
acceptable to a Marxist as it does to myself. 
India has suffered frequently and disastrously from 
famines because of its complete dependence on 
monsoon rains which occasionally skip large dis- 
tricts. Now, one has only to examine the history 
of any Indian famine (e.g. Sir William Hunter, 
Annals of Rural Bengal [London, 1897], pp. 13- 
87) to see the effects which famine has on the 
proliferation of caste. Vast districts are rendered 
desolate. Ten years after the famine of 1770 the 
districts of Manbhum and Birbhum had reverted 
to jungle. Landholders, kings, and whoever is left 
with some capital and a desire for wealth, bring 
in tribesmen from the hills and from the swamps 
to reclaim the lost farms. The result is soon a 
patchwork quilt of different tribesmen, who soon 


are found elsewhere, e.g. that a southern U. 8. white 
will not eat with a negro. In these cases we have simply 
a cleavage of society along racial lines; the society 1s 
not broken up into ten thousand endogamous groups. 
And it is this which must be explained in India. 
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become castemen, over the face of the reclaimed 
districts. 

Of positive contributions to Indian history in 
K.’s chapters four and five one may note the valu- 
able paragraph on the history of weights (114). 
Taittiriya Samhita speaks of gifts to brahmins of 
four krsnalas of gold apiece. Later, the earliest 
silver coins of India were of a 32 krsndla standard 
(8x4). More significant still, this standard, 
according to K., “goes back to weights of class 
‘D’ at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa.” Significant 
data are collected on the use of sesamum oil (129), 
unknown in Vedic times but an important part of 
Indian economy by the fourth century B.c. 


Pages 123-124 furnish interesting collections on 
certain animal vratas: the dog vrata, the cattle 
vrata, the cock vrata. K. identifies these correctly, 
and I think is the first to have done so, with 
totemic rites. He does not specify clearly what 
sort of totemic rites, though his remarks about 
the food-philosophy of the Upanishads (123) and 
the meaning of vrata as ‘ feeding exclusively upon’ 
(124) suggest that he is thinking of totemic 
feasts. I would modify and add to his remarks 
in this respect, for I doubt if there is much 
evidence for vrata as a totemic feast. Far more 
comparable with the Indian evidence are food- 
producing rites (e.g. the Australian intichiuma, 
cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. I, pp. 85 ff.) and 
initiation ceremonies either of groups of young 
men or of particular shamans, the ceremony in 
the latter case being a recurring one, in which 
the initiate imitates his totem animal or familiar. 
One may compare the accounts in Mircea Eliade, 
Le Chamanisme (Paris, 1951), pp. 99 ff., 402 ff. 
The most frequently mentioned of the Indian 
animal vratas is the cattle vrata. K. mentions 
only one form of this, where the govratin attends 
on a cow, lying down, rising, walking as the cow 
does. There exists another form, which seems to 
me more significant. In this the initiate imitated 
a bull. He did this by a frenzied and indescrimi- 
nate sexuality. Thus, acting by godharma Dirg- 
hatamas attempted incest with his sister-in-law 
and daughter-in-law.2° The Vedic name of this 





*MBh. 5.97. 13-14, with which compare Raghuvamésa 
Book II and the Manusmrti passages noted by V. Rag- 
havan, “Kalidisa and the Smrtis,’ JBBRAS, XXIX 
(1954), 55-57. 

*°The puranic texts of the legend are collated in W. 


form of the rite is significant: gosava, ‘cattle- 
production.’?! Clearly the rite was once intended 
to produce more cattle, just as the intichiuma 
rites are still practiced in Australia to produce 
more emus, kangaroos and witchetty grubs. 


It is K.’s chapters on the rise of Magadha and 
the formation of a village economy that give a 
permanent value to his book. One may summarize 
his account as follows. 


By the %th century B.c. the Aryans had settled 
the Ganges valley up to the borders of Bengal. 
Their form of society was still tribal. But from 
this time on we see the rise of despotic kingdoms, 
which struggled against the tribes and against 
each other until finally Magadha won out, be- 
coming from 323 B.C. a universal empire. Various 
economic factors aided this rise of Magadha. As 
the valley forest was cleared the natural trade 
route came to be along the Ganges itself rather 
than along the piedmont pastures by which immi- 
gration had first flowed (172). Magadha not only 
controlled a considerable stretch of river but was 
so situated as to cut off access to the iron and 
copper mines of Dhalbhum and Singhbhum from 
the other new kingdoms (147). K. shows clearly 
the emphasis which the Arthasdstra places on 
control of mines (147). Society in these new 
kingdoms tended to break away from tribal fetters 
(136). The brahmins already had taken on a 
supertribal character. Now the kings ceased to 
depend on the tribal councils. Trade flourished 
in the new cities and the oldest Buddhist texts 
give us plentiful references to mortgage, interest, 
usury, debt. Indeed, the very commandments of 
early Buddhism and Jainism, not to steal, not to 
encroach on the possessions of another, show the 
new importance of private property (158). 

For a picture of these times K. does well to rule 
out the Jatakas (139),1? and from Buddhist 


Kirfel, Das Purdnapaiicalaksana (Bonn, 1927), pp. 527- 
529. 

11 For gosava see A. B. Keith, The Religion and Phi- 
losophy of the Veda and Upanishads, HOS, vol. 32 
(1925), p. 338. 

12 Since the Pali Jdtakas assumed their present form 
in the fifth century A.D. in Ceylon one cannot base upon 
them inferences as to the state of northern India in the 
fourth and fifth century B.c. It will not do to point 
out that the stories can be traced from very early times, 
e.g. in the sculptures of Bharhut, for what can be used 
as historical data are not the stories themselves, that is, 
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sources to draw only on the older Sitra material. 
To this evidence K. adds something quite new.’* 
The struggle of Kosala and Magadha and the 
success of the latter are startlingly revealed from 
hoards of coins. At Taxila, the chief centre of 
trade and learning in the northwest, Magadhan 
coins predominate even over the local currency, 
and no coins of Kosala have yet been found in 
this region (172). Magadha’s fortunate position 
in mining and trade helps explain the extraordi- 
nary economy which we find in the ArthaSdastra. 
All the royal officers, soldiers, even laborers re- 
ceived a cash wage (210). 


The commodity production, cash economy, and budget 
thereby implied are virtually incalculable, when com- 
pared with anything known of later periods, down to the 
Mughals, (211) 


I fully agree with K. in regarding this as an 
almost unarguable reason for assigning the Artha- 
Sastra on the whole to the early Maurya period.'* 


The strain of this cash economy appears clearly 
from tradition and from coins. Canakya himself 
is credited by a Pali commentator with having 
begun the debasement of the coinage (212). 
ASoka’s silver coins are two-thirds copper (212 
and cf. 179).*° One may certainly see an elective 
affinity (K. would think rather in terms of effect 
and cause) between ASoka’s new doctrine of peace 
and honesty on the one hand and the economic 
situation on the other, a situation of bankruptcy 
resulting from over-centralization and an enor- 
mous military budget. 


Valuable also are K.’s remarks on Magadhan 
state-financed settlement of uncleared land (217 
ff.). The basic facts have been known since the 
recovery of the Arthasdstra, but K. lays new em- 
phasis on them, claiming that this was the chief 


the plots, but the incidental references to professions, 
village organization and the like. 

18 New, that is, as part of a general history of the 
period. The basic facts and theories can be found in 
K.’s technical monographs, esp. New JA, IV, 1-35, 59-76 
and JBBRAS, XXIV-V, 33-47. 

14 The book may contain a few, brief insertions of later 
date (K. 202). 

*5 It must be admitted that this important fact is not 
absolutely certain, for it depends on the identification 
of the ASokan punch-marks. But it is certainly prob- 
able, as the reader may see by consulting New JA, IV, 
66-67 and JBBRAS, XXIV-V, 35-36 where K. gives his 
reasons for the identification. 


factor in transforming northern India from a land 
of independent warlike tribes to a land of defense- 
less villages. He notes that the word used by 
Asoka of the prisoners taken in the Kalinga war, 
that they were ‘removed’ (apavudhe), is precisely 
the word used by the Arthasdstra for the trans- 
porting of serfs to these royal farms (204, 219), 
The success depended on the maintenance of cen- 
tralized administration and production. When the 
producers of the capital city were regulated out 
of existence and production began to grow in the 
villages themselves the Mauryan economy was at 
an end. “The self-sufficient, disarmed village 
now and hereafter became the normal unit of 
production that characterized India” (222). 


K. deals far more sketchily with the economic 
history of India after Mauryan times (chapters 
8-10). Perhaps his most valuable suggestion is 
to the effect that the Magadhan cycle was repeated 
in the west under the Satraps and in the south 
under the Satavihanas. The evidence is persuasive 
if not unarguable, and consists chiefly in the men- 
tion of guilds in inscriptions, some of these guilds 
serving as deposit banks (255). Then there is 
the evidence of centralized commercial activity 
found in the Jadtakas and the derivatives of the 
Brhatkatha (259-260). One may grant it likely 
that the Jdtakas assumed their present shape in 
west and south India rather than in Ceylon, and 
there is a tradition that the Brhatkatha was con- 
posed at the Satavahana court (262). But the 
precise details which the latter collection seems 
to have contained regarding the city of Kausambi 
rather speak against its southern origin and would 
place the commercial activity which one infers 
from it in the north (see Félix Lacéte, Essai sur 
la Brhatkatha [Paris, 1908], pp. 233 ff). 


One must point out one serious blunder of K.’s 
where he has repeated an ancient hoax in order 
to bolster this theory of Satavahana commercial 
activity. 


The influence of Saitavihana trade upon the brahmin 
purinas appears in their extraordinary geographical 
knowledge buried under descriptions . . . of supposedly 
imaginary regions. When J. H. Speke first discovered 
the sources of the Nile, he took with him a map drawn 
from the purinas by Lieutenant Wilford of Bombay 
which turned out to represent the inner African local 
names with startling accuracy. (230) 


The actual facts deserve mention. Francis Wil- 
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ford?® was one of the first European Sanskritists. 
His study of Sanskrit was prompted in large part 
by his desire to secure corroboration of Biblical 
history from Indian tradition. Among his methods 
of pursuing this end was to recite stories from the 
Qld Testament to a certain pandit, asking this 
pandit if similar stories could be found in Sanskrit. 
The pandit duly ‘discovered’ a circumstantial 
account of Noah in the Padmapurdna and an 
account of Egypt and the Nile in the Skanda- 
purana. As for the story of Noah, the pandit 
seems to have composed it himself, copied it down 
and inserted it into a Padmapurana MS. With 
the account of Egypt his method was simpler, 
being to erase geographical names in a Skanda- 
purana MS and write in their place miéSradesa 
(Arabic misr = Egypt) or guptadesa (gupta was 
taken by Wilford as — Aiguptos). Wilford pub- 
lished a long article on the Puranic accounts of 
Egypt in Astatick Researches for 1794," adding 
a map, the contours of which were copied from 
an eighteenth century European map of Africa, 
but to which he added Puranic names of moun- 
tains and lakes in the interior.* Wilford later 
discovered the dishonesty of his pandit, which he 
describes in detail, offering his apologies to readers 
of the Astatick Researches in 1805.1° Half a 
century later the explorer Speke was given a copy 


1° Apparently his Christian name was originally Franz. 
He was born in Hanover and entered the East India 
Company service in 1771. See Ernst Windisch, Ge- 
schichte der Sanskrit-Philologie (Strassburg, 1917), pp. 
115-116 and Helmuth von Glasenapp, Die Indische Welt 
(Baden-Baden, 1948), pp. 272-3. 

"The year 1801, given by K. (273, note 5), is the date 
of the London reprint. 

**To determine from precisely what sections of the 
Skandapurdna the genuine but misplaced names derive 
would be a tedious task, for Wilford does not quote the 
original Sanskrit. One would have to reconstruct his 
erased and mendacious text from the extracts which he 
gives in translation, and then by comparison with the 
actual Skandapurdna identify his text as it existed 
before the pandit worked on it. 

*“ When I reflected, that the discovery might have 
been made by others . . . it brought on such paroxysms 
as threatened the most serious consequences in my... 
health.” As. Res., vol. VIII (1805), p.- 248. But 
Wilford was as resilient as he was gullible. His friends 
persuaded him not to abandon his researches, but simply 
to be more cautious. The essay he produced in 1805 on 
the Sacred Isles of the West (Svetadvipa), except that 
he identified this paradise with the islands of Great 
Britain, was a work of some scholarly value. 


of Wilford’s map. Unaware of Wilford’s apology 
and supposing that all this cartographic infor- 
mation derived from Indian sources, Speke was 
easily misled into imputing a particular knowl- 
edge of Africa to the ancient Hindus.”° 

In the Ganges valley the fall of the Mauryas 
seems to have brought economic retrogression. 
K. remarks on the contrast between the Mauryan 
state and the much weaker state revealed in the 
Manusmrtt. 


The Manusmrti king is a minuscule ruler. He is not 
asked to strike his own coins nor to undertake large 
public works. ... The pana was of copper (Ms 8. 136), 
the silver coin of 32 guaja weight being called ‘ ancient ’ 
(purdna). Payment is far lower than by the Mauryan 
scale. (240-241) 


These remarks are well chosen. I should only 
have added that the Manusmrti represents not 
simply wreckage left after a storm, but a conscious 
replacement of a totalitarian state by states of 
limited powers professing reverence for traditional 
social and religious values.** 

K.’s account of classical Sanskrit literature 
(260-272) I find disappointing in two respects. 
In the first place, an examination of a literature 
with a view only to determine its class origins is 
of limited use to those who would understand 
the literature. Secondly, K. has expressed his 
theories of literature better elsewhere,?? where he 
has also attached to them the valuable results of 
his textual and chronological studies. 

For the enormous period from the Gupta Em- 
pire to the British Raj K. attempts to distinguish 


20 Wilford’s map bears a lake in East Africa running 
north and south for about one thousand miles, named 
Lake of Amara (i.e. lake of ambrosia). To its north- 
west lies Candristhana (land of the moon-possessor =? 
land of the god Siva?). Speke identified the latter with 
the Mountains of the Moon and was struck by the name 
of the lake. “It is remarkable that the Hindus have 
christened the source of the Nile Amara which is the 
name of a country at the north-east corner of the 
Victoria N’yanza.” (John Hanning Speke, Journal of 
the Discovery of the Source of the Nile [London, 1863], 
p. 13.) In the same way, from the ‘River’ (Greek 
potamés) of the lost Atlantis one might argue Greek 
knowledge of our own Potomac. 

21 For my own view of the contrast between the relig- 
ious and the profane tradition in Indian law see JAOS, 
Supplement no. 17 (1954), pp. 34-45. 

22 In Bharatiya Vidya for May-June 1946, pp. 49-62 and 
especially in his Introduction to the text of the Subha- 
gitaratnakosa, to appear in HOS, vol. 42 (late 1957). 
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a feudalism from above, lasting the greater part 
of the first millenium a.p., from a feudalism 
from below to which the former gave place. 


Feudalism from above means a state where an em- 
peror or powerful king levied tribute from subordinates 
who still ruled in their own right and did what they 
liked within their own territories—as long as they paid 
the paramount ruler.... By feudalism from below is 
meant the next stage . . . where a class of land-owners 
developed within the village, between the state and the 
peasantry, gradually to wield armed power over the local 
population. This class was subject to military service, 
hence claimed a direct relationship with the state power, 
without the intervention of any other stratum. (275) 





These categories seem to me so defined as to be 
of questionable value. For example I doubt 
whether “feudalism from above” ever existed in 
India without an accompaniment of petty village 
landlords. K. claims that the dictionary of Amara 
(Gupta period) contains no word for landlord 
or land-owner (315). Perhaps not, but other 
Sanskrit texts of roughly the same period do 
contain such words. Kédmasitra 5.5.5 uses the 
word halotthavrttiputra, which I take to mean 
hereditary landlord.** Whether so precise an inter- 
pretation be acecpted or not, the context in which 
the word occurs reveals a village upper class in 
no uncertain terms. 


A young man who is a headman of a village (gramd- 
dhipati), a deputy (dyukta) or a halotthavrttiputra 
may have any girl in the village for the asking. Your 
gay blade refers to women so used as carsanis (tempo- 
raries, removables). One’s opportunities for lying with 
such a girl are as follows: when she is performing corvée 
(visti); when she comes to the storehouse either for 
putting in goods or taking them out; when she is clean- 
ing [your] house; when she receives [of you] cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp or bark, or when she returns it in the 
form of thread; finally, on any occasion of her buying, 
selling or exchanging goods [with you]. 


Again, feudalism from below as K. defines it 
fits the Rajputs far better than the Moslems. 
The basis of Moslem success in India was the 
Turkish institution of an armed band entirely 


*3 That is, I take putra in the same suffixal sense it 
has in rdjaputra (nobleman by birth, hereditary noble- 
man), vanikputra (merchant by birth, hereditary mer- 
chant). The prior member of the compound means 
literally ‘one who receives his livelihood from the pro- 
duce of the plow.’ The context renders it sufficiently 
clear that the halotthavrtti did not push the plow him- 
self. 


dependent on the king.** The institution appears 
as the slaves of the king in the 13th century and 
as the mansabdars of the Moghuls. These officers, 
as a dynasty grew weak, tended to establish them- 
selves on their tax-grants as local nobility, but 
whenever this process had proceeded to a point 
which could be called feudalism from below in the 
terms of K.’s definition, a new invasion from 
without or uprising from within reversed the 
trend. 

In general the economic and class features of 
the Moslem period have been obscured by K. in 
his attempt to minimize the importance of the 
religious cleavage. The jizya is not much more 
than mentioned and yet this special tax was levied 
on Hindus throughout the Ganges valley with fair 
consistency for some three centuries. No sound 
economic history of the period can be written with- 
out taking account of the differential in wealth 
which this brought about between the two religious 
groups.”° 

So much for detailed criticisms. I have omitted 
many matters of interest °° in order to concentrate 
on items from which one might form a judgment 
of the book as a whole. I think one must admit 
that K. has made here some important contribu- 
tions to the economic history of ancient India, 
especially to the history of Magadha and the 
Maurya Empire. The book shows a gross care- 
lessness of speculation, but seldom of fact. Indeed, 


241K. recognizes that the rule of Ala’-ud-din Khilji, 
at least, does not represent feudalism from below. (344) 

23 The jizya tax as instituted by the Caliph Omar had 
been 12 dirhams for the poor, 24 dirhams for those of 
moderate wealth and 48 dirhams for the rich (Vincent 
Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, 2nd ed. [Oxford, (1502) 
1927],p. 66). The interpretation of this in terms of 
Indian currency varied. Firoz Shah exacted 10 tankas 
apiece from the poor (Barni’s Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi as 
extracted in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India 3. 366). 
We know that a few years previously a fully armed 
knight had received per year for upkeep of himself and 
his horse 234 tankas (E and D 3.625). Hundreds more 
such examples could and should be gathered. My guess 
is that the jizya took from the poor man about the equ! 
valent of a month’s wage in the year. 

2° K.’s range of information is quite extraordinary. 
One will find scattered through the book remarks on such 
matters as the Karle cave, the present state of the 
Vaidi and Vaddar castes, the preparation of ritual 
vessels for makarasamkranti, the method of adjusting 
floodgates on farms owned by Sarasvat brahmins near 
Goa, all rendered in a vigorous style and not without 
humor. 
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it is when held down by facts that would dismay 
most historians that K. does his best work. From 
this we shall do well to learn. 

On the other hand, one cannot refrain from 
crying out against a view of Indian history which 
assigns 25 pages to the coinage of Magadha, one 
page to the Bhagavadgitd, three lines to Indian 
mathematics and an universal blank to philosophy. 
It is only material factors which are here judged 
with any fairness. So much scorn is heaped on 
what fails to meet a utilitarian test that of the 
whole literary production of a thousand years K. 
can say, “At its best [it] is exquisite . . . it does 
not give ... depth ... grandeur of spirit, the 
real greatness of humanity.” (265) This is a 
narrow view indeed. 

I would go a step farther, to the real heart of 
the matter. In truth, materialism comes strangely 


from the Marxists, who hold so passionately to a 
set of non-materialistic ideals, to the progress, for 
example, and perfectability of man through class- 
lessness. The explanation is that these ideals are 
cut to a peculiar nineteenth century pattern, so 
narrow that whatever else has been recognized as 
an ideal in other schools and other cultures 
appears to your Marxists as hypocritical or deriva- 
tive. Here is their abiding error, in which K. 
for all his merit falls with the rest: not that they 
are materialists themselves—indeed if they were, 
much of their theory of history and all their 
political power would vanish—but that material- 
ism, which opens on only an are of man’s full 
circle, is all their aperture for the understanding 
of anyone else. 
DanieL H. H. INGALLS 
HaRvaRD UNIVERSITY 





Das Mahavadanasitra. Ein kanonischer Text tiber 
die steben letzten Buddhas. Sanskrit, ver- 
glichen mit dem Pali, nebst einer Analyse 
der in Chinesischer Ubersetzung iiberlieferten 
Parallelversionen. Auf Grund von Turfan- 
Handschriften herausgegeben von ERNST 
Watpscumint. Teil I: Einfithrung und San- 
skrittext im handschriftlichen Befund; Teil 
II: Die Textbearbeitung. 2 vols.; pp. 199. 
Berlin: AKADEMIE-VERLAG, 1953, 1956. 


This? is another valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the North Indian Buddhist canon, 
based on fragments of mss. from Turfan. The 
method of presentation is essentially the same as 
in W.’s Mahaparinirvanasitra (MPS), reviewed 
in JAOS, LXXII, 190 ff. No title is preserved in 
the ms. fragments of the present work, but the 
author is almost certainly right in the title he 
supplies. It corresponds to the Pali Mahapadana- 
suttanta of DN, the text of which, so far as it 
matches the contents of MAV (W.’s abbreviation), 
is printed with MAV in parallel columns. Where 
Pali parallels are lacking (as in practically all the 
verse parts), the corresponding Chinese text Ta- 





*In later parts of this review I shall refer, by the 
abbreviation “On Editing,” to the article “On Editing 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit,” pp. 184-192 of this same 
volume of JAOS. 


pén-ching often furnishes them; in such cases 
they are usually supplied in German translation. 
Apparently no Tibetan translation or parallel is 
known. 

As in MPS, Waldschmidt divides MAV into 
events (Vorginge), in this case only eleven, though 
most of them are subdivided. The first is intro- 
ductory, a “story of the present.” In it monks 
wonder how the (historic) Buddha can know 
all about the careers of former Buddhas. He 
tells them that it is due both to his penetration 
of the “religious sphere (dharmadhdatu),” and to 
what gods have told him (on a visit to the 
Suddhavasa gods; this is related at the end of 
MAYV, in Vorgang 11). 

The bulk of the work (Vorgange 2-10) under- 
takes to tell the careers of the six preceding 
Buddhas: Vipasyin, Sikhin, Visvabhuj, Kraka- 
sunda (an unusual variant of the name, not exactly 
paralleled elsewhere to my knowledge, see my 
BHS Dict. s.v. Krakucchanda), Kanakamuni, 
Kasyapa, and as seventh Sakyamuni himself. 
Vorgang 2 states the kalpas when each lived, the 
life-span, caste, and clan (gotra) of each; 3, brief 
data about the bodhi-tree, disciple-assemblies, 
names of the two leading disciples, and of the 
personal attendant-monk (upasthdyaka), son, and 
parents (with their dwelling-place) of each. Then 
in 4-10 are related, rather sketchily, some of the 
events in the life of Vipasyin. Nothing more is 
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told about the lives of the other Buddhas; it seems 
to be understood that they all followed the same 
schematic pattern, which on the whole is fairly 
close to what is told of Sékyamuni in the familiar 
accounts of corresponding events (chiefly concep- 
tion and birth, departure from worldly life, en- 
lightenment, and first preaching). In Vorgang 6 
are listed the 32 marks of the great man, in a 
form quite close to the list given in the Bodhi- 
sattvabhimi (see my BHS Dict. s.v. laksana). 
The form in which this text (in 9) presents 
the Chain of Dependent Origination (pratitya- 
samutpaéda) invites comment. Of the usual 
twelve links, the two first (or, depending on the 
starting-point, last), avidyi and samskdra, are 
omitted in 9b and ec (prose). This truncated list 
is found not only in the Pali (DN) version of 
MAY, but also in the Pali SN ii. 104f. and 113f.; 
but not in the Chinese correspondents to MAV, 
prose as well as verses, which have the usual 
twelve links. W. follows Geiger (transl. of Pali 
SN, vol. ii, p. 9) and PTSD (s.v. paticcasamup- 
pada) in holding the short version of only ten 
links to be the older and more original. Perhaps 
they are right; it may be admitted that it is 
natural, other things being equal, to assume that 
a shorter version was later expanded, rather than 
a longer one truncated. There are however diffi- 
culties in the present instance. To be sure, not 
very much weight need be given to the fact, duly 
noted by W., that the metrical version which 
follows in MAV 9c (and in Chin.; not in the 
Pali, where as was noted above there are hardly 
any verses anywhere) has the complete list of 
twelve links (with ajfdna for avidya). But this 
could be, as W. assumes, a later addition. A bit 
more serious is the fact (to which W. does not call 
attention in his discussion of 9b, p. 134, note 1) 
that in a later brief summary found in the PROSE 
of MAV (9d.2; not, to be sure, paralleled in the 
Pali) one of the missing links, samskdra, is found 
in its usual place, but not avidyd, so that this 
list has ELEVEN links. But the most serious diffi- 
culty with W.’s interpretation seems to me to be 
the extraordinary way in which MAV 9b and e¢ 
(prose) deals with the link naémaripa, which is 
recorded twice—both before and after vijfdna. 
That is, having derived jardmarana from jatt, etc. 
down to sadayatana, the latter from némaripa, and 
this from vijidna (all this as in the regular lists), 
the text unblushingly derives vijiana from nama- 


ripa, also! And now turning around (“further 
than ndmariipa it does not go” says the Pali; 
MAV mss. are here too fragmentary to be clear), 
in reverse direction ndmaripa yields vijiana, 
vijndna yields némariipa again, namaripa this 
time yields saddyatana as in the standard list, ete, 
Not only the Pali form of MAV, but also the two 
versions from Pali SN mentioned above, have this 
extraordinary illogicality; one of them (SN ii, 
114.17-19, Geiger ii.158) lamely tries to explain 
it (“as two bundles of reeds might stand leaning 
against each other, so vijidna depends on nama- 
riipa and némariipa on vijndna;” but saddyatana 
also depends, directly, on némaripa! with vijiana 
intervening between the two occurrences of ndma- 
ripa). If this was really, as W. and others think, 
the original form of the Chain of Origination. 
it does little credit to its inventor. The usual 
formula, basing everything on avidyd, which causes 
samskara, which causes vijndna, then ndmaripa, 
sadayatana, etc., seems far more sensible. Yet | 
admit it is hard to conceive what consideration 
could have led to a change from the relatively 
sensible to the seemingly senseless form. And it is 
also hard to attribute it to mere accident. Further 
study of this question seems desirable. I know of 
no other northern Buddhist text which has the 
aberrant list of links found in MAV (and ina 
few Pali passages). 

W.’s methods of editing his text seem to me 
arbitrary, inconsistent, and in part demonstrably 
erroneous. First, his treatment of the verses 
shows that he does not understand the meter. 
He has not heeded, apparently not read, my 
discussions of BHS meter (“The Meter of the 
Saddharmapundarika,” Kuppuswami Sastri Com- 
memoration Volume (Madras, 1936), pp. 39-49; 
more generally, JAOS, LXVI (1946), 197-206, 
cited BHS Gram. §1.38, fn. 15, and Reader, p. vi); 
though on p. 61 he cites the brief statement of 
some of their results in my Reader, p. vi. This is 
not sufficient. For example, I showed (JAOS, 
LXVI, 200, §36) that in the tristubh-jagati meter, 
two shorts are often substituted for a long in the 
first (optionally long), fourth, and fifth syllables, 
but never in the 2d, 8th, or 10th. (In other BHS 
meters, e.g. the many and varied ones of the Lali- 
tavistara, the same substitution is allowed without 
apparent restriction, and also, rather less com- 
monly, a long for two shorts.) The verses of 
MAV are mostly tristubh-jagati, and many of 
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them have two shorts for the 1st, 4th, and 5th 
syllables, exactly as in SP and other BHS works. 
I have counted 22 such cases for the first (op- 
tionally long) syllable, 4 for the fourth, and 20 
for the fifth (both obligatory longs). As in other 
texts, there are no reliable cases of two shorts for 
the 2d, 8th, or 10th syllables (all obligatory longs). 
In one case, 4c. 3d na lipyate asucikrtena panditah 
(asu== one long), W. emends the ms. reading to 
guci°, spoiling the meter, though in many other 
cases he now keeps Middle Indic hiatus in verses 
when meter requires it (but never in prose!) ; to 
that extent he seems to have improved his method 
used in MPS slightly; but I think much more 
change is needed. In many other cases, while he 
prints the text as the mss. have it, with two 
shorts for a long, he suggests in notes that when 
“metrically read,” one long must be pronounced ; 
e.g. he says for arunasya 3f.9d read arnasya, for 
maranam 8e.138d marnam, for nagara- 8f.13a 
nagra-, for kanakamunes 11.25a kankamunes. 
This is a serious error; no such monstrosities as 
*arnasya ete. were ever pronounced. The mss. 
readings provide good BHS meter, as I proved 
two decades ago. All that is needed is to under- 
stand the metrical principles of BHS, which are 
different from those of Skt. in some important 
respects (ll. cc.). 

W. seems to be somewhat more willing to keep 
hybrid forms of his mss. than he was in his MPS. 
I note e. g. Vipasyisya 8b. 15b, ucchena (Pali ussa, 
“Skt.” *utsa, ‘superior’) 8i.8b, in verses; and 
even in prose, ruksa- (=—Skt. riiksa-; see my 
Dict. s.v.) twice, 8c.2 and 4, and vivaticandénam 
8b.12 (with Prakritic v for p; my Dict. s.v. 
vipaticanaka). This is to his credit, all the more 
because the fragmentary mss. of MAV, though 
from Central Asia (the mss. from which region 
are in most texts less Sktized than those from 
Nepal), show even in their verses much more 
Sktization than even the Nep. mss. of, say, SP, 
or Vaj (on which see my Gram. §1.41), or other 
BHS texts of my second class (Gram. p. XXV). 
However, the MAV copyists did not eliminate all 
MIndic or hybrid forms. Quite a number still 
Temain in the mss., and a few, as we just saw, 
even in W.’s printed text. But more often W. 
eliminates these valuable relics by Sanskritizing 
them (contrast Nobel’s method, “On Editing,” 
§6), not caring if it ruins the meter. A few 
examples: 3f.1 (prose) Bandhumo (ms.; W. with 


Skt. °man; my Gram. §18. 55) ; in 3f.11c¢ the ms. 
(92.3) reads a metrically proper dhanavati for 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th syllables of a tristubh, - ~~, 
in which dhana- ~~ replaces the long 5th syllable 
(see above), and 2 is m.c. for 7; W. reads in his 
text dhanavati, but on p. 61 dhanvati; as we saw 
above, dhanv- for dhanav- is not only a metrically 
unnecessary change, but a formal monstrosity, in 
BHS as much as in Sanskrit; and his em. to 
final -i ruins the meter.—Again, 3f.10c has mata 
tathaivottara satyanadmd in the ms.; W. em. °ttara, 
spoiling the meter.—3f.13b pita abhiid bhagavata 
(bhaga- = one long) kasyapasya; so, also normal 
BHS abhi (Gram. §32.107), ms. 93.1; W. bha- 
gavatah with Sanskritized ms. 13.4, spoiling the 
meter.—3f.14b mata mahdmaya prabhakarasya, 
so ms., which is perfectly metrical as W. himself 
observes in the note; yet he makes the unmetrical 
emendation mahdmdayd.—ic. 2a na sa nisanna na 
nipanna ksatriya, mss. correctly; W. nipannd, 
unmetr. (Note that the graphic ks- in ksatriya 
counts as a single consonant; see “On Editing” 
§28. The m.c. shortening of final a@ to a before 
written ks- is one of many similar. cases which 
help to prove this; if ks- were a real cluster, as 
in Skt., it would make a long syllable even when 
preceded by a short vowel.)—6a. 8a sujata saptan- 
gapratisthitam rjum; so ms. correctly, W. em. 
sujatam, unmetr. (but W. correctly, though un- 
Sanskritically, keeps the anusvara in pratisthitam, 
which has a long final syllable, not °tam, before 
rjum; Gram. §§2.69.70).—6a.10b samantato 
yojanam dvabhdsate, ms., with @ m.c.; W. em. 
avabhasate, unmetr.—9c.29b and ec, should be 
read: ime ’pt samskara tadaé na santi, ime ’pi 
samskara yada na santi; the ms. has correctly 
samskara in c, but in b samskaras (a semi-San- 
skritization, showing a trace of the original in 
the d!) ; W. in both em. samskdaras, °rd, unmetr.— 
In 11.21a ms. dharmadrso dharmaniyamakovida ; 
W. rightly em. dharma- before -niyama- to dharma- 
(meter requires short -a-), but he should have 
transferred the a to dharmd-drgo instead of the 
unmetr. dharma-; apparently a corrector (with an 
unusual understanding of BHS meter!) intended 
to put the long @ stroke before -drgo, but got it 
in the wrong place before -niyama-.—In 7d. 2c the 
only ms. reads yendsau pasyatt bodhisativo; W. 
truly says in the note that meter requires yend 
asau, yet he prints yena asau (emending to an 
unmetrical reading) in his text.—So in notes to 
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9c.20b and c and 21d, contrary to his usual 
custom, he observes that mss. jdlini, sdritd, and 
vedand must be read metrically jalini, sdrita, and 
vedana ; yet he prints the unmetrical ms. readings, 
and even adds a false visarga to vedand. 

The above are relatively very simple cases in- 
volving W.’s mishandling of MIndic or hybrid 
forms in the text of MAV verses. I shall mention 
two other verses that are less simple, but extremely 
interesting and highly important for the light they 
throw on the nature of the genuine, original text 
of this work, the way it has been distorted in 
tradition, and how the meter may help to restore 
the un-Sanskritized, or less Sanskritized, original. 

In 4d.3a W. reads yathapy asau vaidiryako 
mahdmanth, with the (single) ms. except that it 
lacks the final visarga. But vaidiryako is metri- 
cally impossible; -~~- or ~~~~- is required. 
However, no em. of the single syllable -di(ry)-, 
to produce a short, is conceivable; *-durty (ako) 
would be just as bad metrically, and -ry- cannot 
be reduced to -r- or -y- after (MIndic) wu (for @). 
Yet the true solution is not really difficult. The 
word vaidiryako has been substituted by a copyist 
for an original that was metrically equivalent and 
phonetically close to one of the MIndic forms 
of Skt. vaidiryo (note: not °yako!), viz. Pali 
veluriyo, Pkt. veruli(y)o (or, rarer forms, velu- 
ri[y]o, veluli[y]o, veduri[y]o). Substituting any 
of these, we have perfect meter. Were I editing 
the text, I should print veduriyo (cf. Gram. §3. 45), 
with a footnote stating that the original form may 
have been closer to any of the Pkt. forms cited. 
It certainly can NoT have been what is found in 
the ms. (and Waldschmidt). This was clearly 
the product of a Sanskritizing copyist or redactor, 
who wanted the Skt. vaidiryo, but had just enough 
knowledge of meter to know that four syllables 
were required (not enough to make the quantities 
right), and therefore added the harmless, “ mean- 
ingless” suffix -ka- (kah svdrthe),—which, by the 
way, I cannot find recorded as appended to the 
stem vaidirya- either in any Skt. dictionary, or 
(in MIndie form) in any MIndic dictionary or 
vocabulary accessible to me. It seems safe to 
assume that the Sanskritizing copyist added the 
k-sufix on his own. Though he thus produced 
the requisite number of syllables, he failed to 
produce proper BHS meter, which requires the 
original MIndic form. 

Again: in 11.21d, W. reads, with the (single) 


ms., vyabhre dine yathaiva stiryam udgatam. For 
yathaiva, meter requires -~~, or (see above) 
~~~, with the permissible two shorts for 
long 5th syllable. Anything like *ydthiva would 
have no parallel, to my knowledge, in BHS. But 
yatha-r-iva, in the meaning of Skt. yathaiva (note: 
the meaning of Skt. eva, not wa!), is well estab- 
lished in the verses of BHS, and in exactly the 
same form in Pali, which has it also in prose 
(see BHS Gram. §4.61; and similarly tatha-r-ivg 
= Skt. tathaiva). Reading this, the meter js 
perfect. 

Is this what Nobel, with W.’s approval (see “On 
Editing,” §5, end) calls “barbaric Sanskrit”? 

Or is the ms. text of the MAV verse clum- 
sily and half-heartedly Sanskritized Middle Indic 
(BHS), and my em. a closer approximation to 
what the original author composed? 

In his Vorwort, p. 60, W. cites a letter from 
Helmer Smith about MAV 4d.2, a passage in 
rhythmic prose, printed by W. tad yatha manir 
vaidiryo ’stamso jatimanm Suddho viprasanno 
*nadvilah. Smith asked: “ Rezitierte man wirklich 
W. answers: “bestimmt nicht. Sicherlich 
hat man die kurzen a bei der Rezitation nicht 
elidiert. Dennoch habe ich DAs SCHRIFTBILD 
NICHT VERANDERN MOGEN [my emphasis], um 
grammatisch einigermassen konsequent zu blei- 
ben.” The only ms. fragment cited by W. for 
this passage reads, according to him: tad yathi 
manir vaidirya astimso jatimaém suddho vipra- 
sanna anavilah. The “Schriftbild” of W.’s only 
ms. contains the two a’s which he says were “ cer- 
tainly not elided in recitation”; his text “ver- 
iindert” by eliding them, and makes still other 
changes in the ms. reading. As for grammatical 
consistency, which he gives as his aim and as 
justifying this emendation which by his own ad- 
mission certainly falsifies the intention of his text, 
he has failed lamentably to attain it. In spite 
of all his gratuitous Sanskritizing emendations, 
his text remains bad standard Sanskrit. It is even 
worse BHS. Of both these facts I have given only 
a very few illustrations; they could be multiplied 
many times. His text is neither fish, flesh, not 
fowl. True, the same could be said of his mss. 
which have distorted the text by Sanskritization 
in tradition; but, by further Sanskritization, W. 
has seriously increased the distortion, yet without 
coming close to decent standard Sanskrit. 

According to W. (p. 61), quoting (at 3f.8d) 
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Helmer Smith, “ die Pause nach einem Wort kann 
eine Dehnung des voraufgehenden kurzen Vokals 
vertreten.” Examples cited are: 3f.11le mdtapi 
ca dhanavatit (W. here dhanvati; read with ms. 
dhanavati, see above) satyandma; 3c. 9c buddhasya 
ca kankamuner (wrongly em. for kanaka°, see 
above) thagryau; 3f.8d yatra jino dharmam ade- 
gayac chivam. There is, and could be, so far as 
I can see, no “pause” in sense after ca or yatra 
in any of these three padas. Their final a’s are 
just normal word-final a’s. I mean that I do not 
see how, in normal recitation of these padas, any 
actual “pause” can have occurred after ca or 
yatra ; the syntax closely connects ca or yatra with 
what follows, and so seems clearly to negative 
any such theory.2, Hence I do not see what 
meaning can be attached to W.’s statement quoted 
above, unless that ANY word-final* short vowel is 
(or as he says, “may be”; the proper term is 
“must be”) lengthened whenever the meter re- 
quires it; which is precisely what I say. Only 
here the ms. fails to write ad or 0, while the mss. 
of most older BHS texts usualy Do write @ or o in 
such cases (e.g. c& or co) or otherwise lengthen 
the syllable (Gram. §§3.5 ff., 3.79 ff.; 2.74, 78). 
The a of the mss. should, of course, be emended 
to d or o (or, possibly, nasalized, cam, yatram ; 
or the following initial consonant doubled, reading 
cad, cak, yatraj), to match the general formal 
and metrical pattern which I have proved for 
BHS. To print such a vowel as short but “read” 
it as long is, to be sure, what Nobel professed to 


*It may be noted that a variant of the Smith-Wald- 
schmidt theory was set up by Kern-Nanjio in their 
edition of SP (Preface xi); they maintained that after 
the 4th or 5th syllable of tristubh-jagati pidas, there 
was a “secondary pause,” before which “a short syllable 
has the value of a long one.” But in their edition they 
frequently encountered the lengthening m.c. (in their 
mss.) of a short vowel, in the very places where such 
lengthening should not have to occur according to their 
theory; in such cases their text usually prints a long 
vowel, but their footnotes often state that the m.e. 
lengthening is “ unnecessary.” This should rather have 
led them to abandon their baseless theory (JAOS, LXVI, 
198). It is easy to disprove the Smith-Waldschmidt 
theory in the same way, from the usage of most BHS 
texts, 

*It is word-final vowels that are most frequently sub- 
ject to this rule, though non-final vowels are also qiute 
commonly so treated; on them see Gram. §§3.5, 9, 11, 
ete.; JAOS, LXVI, 200, 205, §§31, 32, 71, 72. An MAV 
example of a non-final lengthening is d@vabhdsate (ms.) 
6a. 10b, for ava°, mentioned above. 


recommend in the passage quoted “On Editing” 
§5 and approved by Waldschmidt (p. 61). I dis- 
cuss this in that paper. 

I have counted about 115 padas which, as 
printed in W.’s text, are unmetrical, out of about 
380 padas in the whole work (not counting those 
which are too fragmentarily preserved to be con- 
sidered). In some of these his notes suggest 
emendations (or “metrical ways of reading”), 
which are sometimes though not always right; 
that is, consistent with otherwise known and estab- 
lished BHS metrical habits. When right, as thus 
defined, they should be put into the text. Some 
padas are so badly corrupted that I have not seen 
any easily defensible way to emend them. More 
intensive study, by one acquainted with BHS 
language and meter (a prime necessity), would 
no doubt bring to light reasonable emendations 
of some of them, like the emendations of 4d. 3a 
and 11.21d above. However, the great majority 
of the padas printed in unmetrical form need 
only a slight emendation (in some cases, as we 
saw, not even that, but only restoration of the 
ms. readings which W. mis-“ corrected”), which 
would result in a MIndic or hybrid form of a type 
standardly and extensively attested in the mss. and 
editions of the verses of practically all older BHS 
texts. To leave 30% of his pidas unmetrical, as 
W. has done, ought in my opinion to be a mark 
of failure on the part of an editor of a BHS text: 
it should seem about as bad as a printed edition 
of a Skt. poet which left nearly a third of the 
padas unmetrical. Or at least I hope that in time 
this will come to be recognized ; doubtless it is still 
too early to expect it now. My work contained 
too much that was new and previously unheard-of, 
to be immediately accepted by all. 

On page 61 of his Vorwort, W. seems to com- 
plain against me that my method shows a 
“beachtlichen Gegensatz” in treating BHS verses 
as distinguished from the accompanying prose. It 
seems to me that my Grammar in §$§1.37-38 and 
40 deprives such a criticism of any weight. Since 
there is no meter in the prose, the important 
metrical evidence can not be directly applied there. 
There are, however, MIndic or hybrid forms in 
the prose, even in so Sanskritized a text as MAV; 
one or two are actually printed by W. (ruksa, 
vivancana, above) ; and see “On Editing” §$23- 
27, especially 26. Notably the samdhi of the mss. 
is extensively Middle Indic. On the samdhi of 
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BHS prose see the important and illuminating 
remarks of C. Regamey, referred to in “On 
Editing” §21. Such forms should be kept; they 
are valuable evidence of the original condition, 
surviving through and in spite of the Sanskrit- 
izing tradition. W. sometimes leaves MIndic 
samdhi in the verses, but he has rigorously ex- 
cluded it from the prose, which he makes appear 
completely Paininian. He should study Regamey’s 
observations. 

On page 60 of the Vorwort, W. quotes from my 
Reader (v): “any non-Sanskritic form presented 
in the mss. must, IN GENERAL [emphasis here 
supplied by me], be regarded as closer to the 
original form of the text than a ‘cor -ct’ San- 
skrit variant.” (W. does not say that in the 
place cited I attributed this doctrine, properly, 
to Liiders, who discovered and stated it long 
before I did; see “On Editing” §23.) Ignoring 
the necessary qualification “in general,” W. pro- 
ceeds: “ Er [that is, I] beriicksichtigt dabei nicht, 
dass die Handschriften zahlreiche individuelle 
Versehen, einfache Fehler der Abschreiber, enthal- 
ten, die auf eine besondere sprachliche Wertung 
doch kaum Anspruch erheben kénnen.” He thus 
distorts my statement to mean that all manuscript 
blunders should be kept in editing a BHS text. 
I am sure the distortion was unintentional, yet 
it is hard for me to understand how he could 
attribute to me such a meaning (which I cannot 
believe that any scholar would entertain for a 
moment). On the very next page he quotes me 
as saying “the mss. are often full of gross and 


obvious corruptions.” This was said of the Ma- 
havastu, but elsewhere (e.g. Gram. §1.69) I have 
applied similar terms to BHS mss. in general. 
Even without such definite statements, W.’s allega- 
tion that I recommended keeping all manuscript 
errors in any edited text, or that I did not know 
that all mss. of any lengthy text present some 
errors, seems to me astonishing.—In the same 
paragraph W. thinks it necessary to inform me 
that it is not worth while to record orthographic 
variants in mss. between anusvara and homorganic 
nasal before stops (e.g. mt as against nt). I have 
published several statements to exactly this effect 
(e.g. Gram. §2.64), noting (JAOS, LXVI, 202, 
§51) that the same is true of many, probably 
most, standard Skt. mss.—The real meaning of 
the above sentence quoted from my Reader and 
misinterpreted by W. should, it seems to me, be 
clear from a moderately attentive reading of my 
BHS Grammar. I have restated it in a separate 
paper (“On Editing,” especially §23) which will 
appear in the same issue of this JOURNAL with 
this review, and which begins with a discussion 
of a sentence which W. (p. 61) quotes from 
Johannes Nobel, who, he thinks, agrees with him 
in editorial method. Whatever Nobel’s theoretical 
belief may be, I undertake to show in that paper 
that his practice (while not consistent, and in my 
opinion capable of improvement) is much closer 
to mine than to Waldschmidt’s. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YaLe UNIVERSITY 





Sinhalese Literature. By C. E. GoDAKUMBARA. 
Pp. xi+ 375. Colombo: THE CoLomsBo Aro- 
THECARIES’ Co., Lrp., 1955. 


The Sinhalese language has unqualified claim 
to classification among the Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages and shares in the heritage of its kin- 
dred dialects on the mainland—Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, etc. Though it is almost im- 
possible to identify its relative position among the 
Indo-Aryan languages because of its composite 
character, evolved in isolation from the native soil 
with considerable Dravidian, more properly, Tamil 
influence, still Sinhalese literature, in its develop- 
ment from before the Christian era to the present 


time, follows the main lines of literary activity in 
the Indian sub-continent. 

With the exception of the drama, the rationali- 
zation for whose absence from the scene has been 
based upon orthodox Buddhism’s purported oppo- 
sition to such pursuits, all the forms practiced by 
Indian writers through the ages are evident. They 
are represented in prose by the Pali texts of the 
Buddhist canon and the literature subsidiary to 
the canon—commentaries, manuals, treatises— 
composed in Pali and Sinhalese. Other works in 


these languages are didactic tales, prominent 
among which are the famed Jatakas, the birth- 
tales of the Buddha, scientific literature, and his- 
torical literature. It may be of interest to note 
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with reference to the last named that, while the 
ancient Indian writer was not inclined towards 
historiography, his Sinhalese counterpart took 
active interest in it. Understandably, many of 
the historical records are connected with monastic 
establishments and religious sites. Originally com- 
posed in Sinhalese, these were translated, in the 
course of time, into Pali, which, up to the present 
time, has been cultivated as the classical language 
of the land. Of the dynastic chronicles, the best 
known is the Mahaivamsa? which begins with the 
visit of the Buddha to Ceylon and is continued, 
from the close of the fourth century, A.D., to the 
beginning of the British rule in 1815, by the 
Culavamsa. 

Indian influence on the literature is evidenced 
by the many translations from Sanskrit into Sin- 
halese, as well as the poetical forms utilized, for 
isolation from the mainland was broken periodi- 
cally by Tamil incursions. 

Dr. Godakumbara examines in the present work 
literary activity from the earliest remains to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. His immediate 


1 Wilhelm Geiger, The Mahdvamsa (London, Pali Text 
Society, 1912); The Culavamsa, 2 volumes (Colombo, 
Ceylon Government Information Department, 1953). 


purpose was the preparation of a catalogue as the 
essential prelude to an assessment of the literature. 
Accordingly, he concerned himself with the works, 
having little to say about the writers and their 
times. The items are sorted among these cate- 
gories: Prose, Poetry, Popular Literature, and 
Scientific Literature. These sections are preceded 
by a historical survey and followed my some 
remarks on new developments in literary activity. 
This last section devotes itself to the period which 
begins with the first contacts of the island with 
European influences and closes before the opening 
of the twentieth century. There are appended a 
bibliography, which strangely omits Wickrema- 
singhe’s interesting Sinhalese Literature,? along 
with indices providing text-titles and names of 
authors. 


Future historians of Ceylon’s literature should 
be grateful to Dr. Godakumbara. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* Martin Wickremasinghe, Sinhalese Literature (Col- 
ombo, Gunasena and Co., 1949). The provocative intro- 
duction by E. R. Sarathchandra, the translator, should 
not be overlooked. 





Vipradasa’s Manasd-Vijaya. By SukuMaR SEN. 
Pp. xliv-+ 357. Calcutta: THe ASsIATIC 
Society, 1953. 


The process experienced by subsidiary cultures 
in their adjustment to a dominant civilization is 
illustrated by the evolution of the “laukik” or 
popular cults of Bengal and their incorporation 
into Hinduism. A number of cults, among which 
are the Manasa, Candi, Nath, Dharma and Saha- 
jiya, existed prior to the Muslim conquest of the 
area at the close of the twelfth century. The dis- 
ruption of Hinduism subsequent to the Muslim 
ascendancy afforded them entry to Hindu society. 
In time, as the opposition of the priesthood yielded 
ground, their gods became established in the Hindu 
pantheon and, by the turn of the sixteenth century, 
Brahmans were serving as priest of the divine 
new-comers. Phenomena concomitant to this 
amalgamation are the refinement of vernacular 
Bengali under the influence of Sanskritic tradi- 
tions to a vehicle suitable for literary cultivation 


and the refashioning of the stories connected with 
the individual laukik deities into forms commen- 
surate with their new station. 

The recitation of these stories, whose themes 
were directed to the glorification of their respective 
deities, was an essential function in the ritual, and, 
indeed, Vipradasa, the author of this work, refers 
to it a number of times as a vratagita ‘ ritual song.’ 
The central topic of each story is the triumph of 
the god over the opposition—the rival deity, as 
well as his or her devotees. The words vijaya 
‘victory’ or mangala ‘felicity’ which appear in 
the titles of the poems reflect the different aspects 
of the god’s triumph: the ruthlessness of the pur- 
suit and the benevolence showered upon the de- 
votee. The terms are equally applicable to the 
same poem, and, in fact, Vipradasa, refers to his 
poem as manasd-vijaya six times and Manasa- 
mangala nine times. (Dr. Sen settled upon Mana- 
sd-vijaya “since no other writer of the genre has 
ever used the title” [page v].) 

The poem describes Manas&é as a daughter of 
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Siva who, after losing an eye in a quarrel with 
her step-mother, Candi, leaves home determined 
to improve her status by attracting to her worship 
devotees of Siva and Candi. Though she succeeds 
in winning over his wife, she fails to make head- 
way with the wealthy merchant Cid who in his 
enthusiastic rejection breaks her hip with a cud- 
gel. (Along with the attendant snakes, Manasi’s 
significant characteristics are her bad eye and 
crippled leg.) Manasa now proceeds to convert 
him with a vengeance. She destroys his home, 
bankrupts him and drowns his six sons, but he 
cannot be persuaded. When his seventh son, Lak- 
Smindar, is born, a prediction is made that he will 
die from the bite of a snake on his wedding-night. 
In spite of all the precautions Cad takes, Manasa, 
who is mother and queen of the nagas (snakes), 
prevails. The story continues with the adventures 
of Behula (or Bipula), the bride of Laksmindar, 
who accompanies the corpse of her husband which 
had been placed on a raft to float down the river. 
Eventually, she succeeds in getting the gods to 
placate Manasi who, at Behula’s promise to win 
over Cid to her worship, restores LakSmindar and 
his brothers to life and to Cad his wealth. 

As a historical document the poem reports the 
contest between the cult of Manasa and those of 
Siva and Candi. Manasa and Candi have already 
“arrived,” for the former has been recognized as 
Siva’s daughter and the latter as his consort. The 
conversion of Cad, a man of wealth and influence 


in the community, indicates the level of the society 
to which the cult reached for its adherents. Fur. 
thermore, the poem is of inestimable value as a 
source for data on the life, customs and language 
of the period. 

Dr. Sen has based his edition on four manu- 
scripts, one of which is complete. This was copied 
by one scribe in 1825 A.p.; its last four folios 
were written by a second scribe in 1896. (Vipra- 
disa remarks that he began to compose his poem 
during Vaisakh (April-May) in the Saka year 
1417 (1495-6 a.p.) after Manasa visited him in a 
dream. The edited text is accompanied by variant 
readings, notes on the text, an English synopsis, 
and a glossary. The introduction fully exploits 
the available data. It examines the authorship 
of the poem and its different versions, the myth 
of Manasaé, and the cults connected with her 
worship. The author’s conclusions make a valu- 
able contribution to our understanding of this 
aspect of Bengal’s heritage, yet they fail to be 
convincing where he attempts to trace the origin 
of the Manasé myth to Vedic mythology and of 
the associated cults to Bramanical sources. At 
the risk of seeming facetious (and, indeed, that 
is not his purpose) the reviewer suggests that 
such explanations indicate the process of amal- 
gamation discussed in the opening paragraph is 
still continuing. 

ERNEST BENDER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Judicial System of the Marathas. By VITHAL 
TRIMBAK GUNE. (Deccan College Disserta- 
tion Series No. 12.) Pp. xxxv + 391. Poona: 
DrccaN CoLLEGE Post-GRADUATE AND RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE, 1953. 


In the book under review, the author makes an 
attempt to present the administrative and judicial 
institutions of the Marathas, with special reference 
to their historical development, constitution and 
working. He used as the basis for his book the 
Mahzars, Nivadapatras and orders of the local 
administration issued from time to time by govern- 
ment officers. (Mahzars are statements laid before 
a judge, public attestations, or documents attested 
to by a number of persons professing to be cogni- 
zant of the circumstances of the case and submitted 


to the court with their signatures. Nivadapatras 
are records of decisions.) Chronologically the 
scope is limited to the period between a.p. 1600, 
when Maratha Sardars secured high and respon- 
sible positions in the courts of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur kingdoms and A. p. 1818 when the Marathi 
power came to an end. Geographically the study 
pertains to the table-land of the Deccan and 
especially to the Marathi-speaking area. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
first three deal with the historical development 
(genesis, growth and decay) and constitution (com- 
position, powers and functions) of the central or 
royal institutions of justice. Chapters IV and V 
deal with indigenous or popular institutions of 
justice, with the functioning of these institutions, 
and with judicial procedures. Chapters VI and 
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VII include the study of criminal justice and 
expiations, and the machinery employed for the 
prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
criminals. The eighth and last chapter gives a 
brief summary and “conclusions.” 

The second part of Gune’s book contains two 
long appendices. Appendix A (pages 135-262) 
comprises the texts of published and unpublished 
Mahzars divided and analyzed in four groups: 
(a) reference, date, outward form; (b) subject; 
(c) analysis of Majlis; (d) remarks and selected 
quotations. Appendix B (pages 263-388) com- 
prises judicial documents from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries from the Pésva Daftar 
which consist chiefly of the decisions (nivadapatras, 
watanpatras) of the Sahii and Pésva periods. It 
also comprises orders issued by the Pésva regarding 
crimes and punishments and two reports, on the 
administration of justice under the Pésvas by 
N. J. Lumsden, dated 24th January 1819 and 
extract from the report of Robertson, the first 
Collector of Poona about the village communities 
in the Poona Division, dated 10th October, 1821. 

Gune states in the introduction that his book 
is intended to serve as an introduction to the 
judicial material which has hitherto been brought 
to light and that his main aim was fact-finding 
and not drawing conclusions. If that was Gune’s 
only intention, then he has performed his task 
very well indeed. The book contains all the fac- 
tual material which could possibly be collected. 
The material is collected with great care and 
classified very well and clearly, as well as provided 
with exhaustive footnotes denoting the source. 


The description of various institutions (not only 
judicial, as mentioned by the author, but also 
administrative) is clear and interesting. This 
reviewer would like to emphasize in particular the 
importance of the excellent description of divya 
(pages 90-99). This description throws clear 
light on this important institution in ancient and 
mediaeval India. It has to be regretted, however, 
that the author did not try in this case, as well 
as in many similar ones, to compare this institu- 
tion, as it existed in the Maratha-country, with the 
Smrtis on the basis of which it was performed. 
The treatment of the Smrtis, as sources of judicial 
institutions, seems to this reviewer somewhat too 
short and scanty (p. 69). 

The value of Gune’s book would be greatly 
increased if it contained an analysis and some 
information as to the application of the Smrtis, 
arthasastras and dandanitis during the seventeenth 
to nineteenth centuries in the Maratha-country. 
Generally speaking, Gune’s book, although con- 
taining a wealth of factual information, lacks 
critical material and an analysis of the data 
included therein. However, as a source of ready 
material for future studies in the history of the 
Maratha institutions, it serves its purpose. 

The book under review is a well printed volume 
produced by the Deccan College Post-graduate and 

tesearch Institute in Poona and contains a useful 

subject index. Unfortunately, however, diacritical 
marks are not used consistently throughout the 
book. 


LupwWIk STERNBACIL 
New YorK 





Kinship Organization in India, by IRAWATI KARVE. 
(Deccan College Monograph Series 11.) Pp. 
x + 304. Poona: Deccan CoLLEcE, 1953. 


This is an important work presenting the results 
of a survey of family and kinship organization in 
India. For exposition the author divides India 
into four geographic zones: a northern one which 
is Sanskritic speaking, a southern and Dravidian 
speaking zone, a central zone in which both San- 
skritic and Dravidian linguistic and cultural 
influences are represented, and an eastern one 
where Mundari speakers are an important mi- 
nority. 


Although family and kinship structures vary in 
detail from caste to caste and locality to locality, 
two major patterns of organization stand out. 

The northern one is derived with slight modifi- 
cation from the ancient Sanskritic family system, 
which Dr. Karve analyzes at length, using the 
Mahabharata as her principal source. The pattern 
comprises non-totemic patrilineal clans, a patri- 
archal joint family, clan exogamy and a taboo 
against any kind of cousin marriage or clan ex- 
change of spouses, so that each clan of a local 
caste tends to have kinship ties with all of its 
fellow clans. Differences of generation, consan- 
guineal and affinal connection, and sex provide the 
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principle criteria for structuring kinship termi- 
nology and behavior. 

In the south, clans are totemic, patrilineal in 
some castes and matrilineal in others. In contrast 
with the north, marriages among close kin tend to 
be preferred. The governing principle of kinship 
terminology is that “all the relatives are arranged 
according to whether they are older or younger 
than Ego without any reference to generation ” (p. 
223). This principle clarifies marriage regula- 
tions in that a man may marry any relative not 
of his clan who is younger than he and at the same 
time daughter of a relative who is his elder. Hence 
he may marry his older sister’s daughter but not 
his younger sister’s, or a cross-cousin who is 
younger but whose parents are older than he is. 

In contrasting northern and southern patterns, 
Karve concludes (p. 229) : 


The North represents the principle of extended ex- 
change, a policy of expansion, incorporation of outsiders 
as wives into the family, leading to stresses and strains, 
a double standard of women’s behaviour pattern, a wide 
circle of kin, a society having a pastoral economy or an 
agricultural economy supported by pastoral pursuits. 

The south represents the principle of immediate ex- 
change, a policy of consolidation, a clustering of kin- 
group in a narrow area, no sharp distinction between 
kin by blood and kin by marriage, greater freedom for 
women in a society which was mainly agricultural, with 
very few or almost no pastoral conditions. 


Dr. Karve supplements these generalizations 
with separate discussions of six regions within the 
southern zone. She includes an extended account 
of the peculiar arrangements of the Nambudri 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas and Nayars in Malabar, 
helping considerably to clear up some misunder- 
standings in the anthropological literature. 

Treatment of the central and eastern zones is 
less full. A common feature of the central zone 
is “that many of its castes practise one type of 
cross-cousin marriage and have a definite taboo or 
aversion towards the other type of cross-cousin 
marriage” (p. 174). The author regards this 
zone as transitional between north and south. In 
the eastern zone the Mundari speakers are or- 
ganized into exogamous totemic clans, do not 
practice cousin marriage, and house youths and 
maidens in dormitories, allowing them sexual 
freedom before marriage. 

It is obvious that much detailed ethnographic 
work must be done to clarify many questions aris- 
ing from this study. In the meantime, it pro- 
vides an excellent introduction to family and kin- 
ship organization in India. 


Warp H. GoopEnoucH 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Instrument and Purpose. Studies on Rites and 
Ritual in South India. By Carn Gustav 
DiEHL. Pp. 394. Lund: C. W. K. GLEERUuP, 
1956. 


Mr. Diehl, for twenty years a missionary in 
South India connected with the Church of Sweden 
Mission and the Tamil Lutheran Church, has 
brought together a large body of factual material 
pertaining to the ritual life of the Tamils. His 
study is based in part on personal observation, but 
he has relied mainly on published works, par- 
ticularly ritual handbooks writen in Tamil and 
Sanskrit. His purpose was not to produce an 
exhaustive treatise, and some fields are more 
thoroughly explored than others, but the book as 
a whole is more comprehensive and in many 
respects more complete than any previous study 
dealing with this aspect of Indian culture. 

The material is presented under two main 


headings. Under the first are included rites 
regularly performed, daily at home and at the 
temple, and periodically in connection with fes- 
tivals and the life cycle. Under the second head- 
ing are brought together various types of ritual 
activity carried out in connection with “ unfore- 
seen crises” and designed to reveal the cause or 
effect a remedy. The first section, considerably 
shorter than the second, is of value in providing 
comparative material from Tamil sources; rituals 
of this general type have been described by Mrs. 
Stevenson, whose classic study of the Rites of the 
Twice-Born pertains principally to Western India, 
and by others who have dealt less fully with the 
subject. The second section, more detailed in 
treatment, contains much that is new, and of great 
interest particularly to students of what is some- 
times termed “popular” Hinduism. Astrology, 
marks, omens, and divination, including sha- 
manism are among the subjects discussed. Man- 
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tirikam, ‘that which has to do with mantras,’ set 
verbal formulas for recitation, forms the topic of 
one of the most interesting parts of the book, and 
in proportion to other matters considerable space 
is devoted to it. Eight printed handbooks in Tamil 
with a fairly full description of their contents 
form the basis of the discussion of the rituals; 
there is also some treatment of the practitioners, 
with brief notes on three or four individuals from 
whom Mr. Diehl obtained information, as well as 
a summary of the ends to which these rites are 
directed and the means of achieving them. In 
addition to the cure of disease, “the most common 
aim of performing the ritual,” mantirikam has to 
do with obtaining boons, neutralizing poisons of 
various kinds, and counteracting sorcery. The 
mantras can also be used destructively, and are 
therefore an essential element in the practice of 
sorcery. The discussion of this subject is illus- 
trated by several eye-witness accounts, two of 
which describe what are known in the West as 
poltergeist phenomena, attributed in South India 
to sorcery. 

An impressive amount of research has gone into 
the making of this book, and as the many com- 
parative references show, the author has made full 
use of previous published works on Indian religion. 
For the range of materials covered, the effective 
use of sources available only to the Tamil specialist, 
and the analytical treatment of the data, the book 
is especially noteworthy, and must be regarded as 
an important addition to the literature on Indian 
magic and religion. 


To this reviewer, the book considered as a study 
in the theory of religion and magic is of less value. 
As the title indicates, the author stresses, quite 
rightly, the instrumental and purposive character 
of ritual. He also points out that the rites are 
indirect means of achieving ends, and that in all 
ritual there is implied a reference to a “third 
factor,” whether “conceived as a personal being, 
or a power, or not conceived at all but simply 
implied” (p. 24). He is at great pains to dis- 
cover whether it is possible to classify these rites 
as religious or magical, or to distinguish two cate- 
gories. At the end of his final chapter he con- 
cludes that “the material does not fall into two 
compartments which can be called magic and 
religion” (p. 369). 

One wonders whether this effort would have been 
made had Mr. Diehl started with the premise that 
the kind of action taken to achieve one’s purpose 
depends upon the definition of the situation as a 
whole. In the Hindu world view there is as far 
back as our knowledge extends the idea of a uni- 
versal order to which both gods and men are 
subject; ritual, whatever the specific means or 
particular purposes, whether a non-human being 
is involved or not, is the type of action appropriate 
in such a situation. It is the means whereby man 
adapts himself to a universal order. All ritual 
is thus fundamentally of one type. 


Dorotuy M. SPENCER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





The Tibetan Book of the Dead, or The After-Death 
Experiences on the Bardo Plane, according 
to Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup’s English Ren- 
dering. By W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Third 
Edition. Pp. lxxxiv + 249. London: Oxrorp 
University Press, 1957. 


The appearance of this edition so soon after the 
Second Edition (1949) and its Second Impression 
(1951) well attests to the continued popularity of 
the work. 

The new edition adds a Preface to the Third 
Edition by Evans-Wentz (vii-xi) ; a Psychological 
Commentary by Dr. C. G. Jung, translated by 


R. F. C. Hull from Das Tibetanische Totenbuch 
(xxxv-lii); and an Introductory Foreword by Lama 
Anagarika Govinda (liii-lxiv). 

J. Evola, in an article worth citing for a number 
of penetrating insights,’ writes: “ Finally we should 
mention the intervention of the well-known Swiss 
psychoanalyst C. G. Jung, who has written one of 
his inevitable introductions of an allegedly clarify- 
ing character to Suzuki’s book, An Introduction 
to Zen Buddhism (1948).” Of course, the work 
of a genius—and Jung is certainly one—is not 
uniformly remarkable (some of Mozart’s music is 


1“ Zen and the West,” East and West (July, 1955), 
reprinted in The Middle Way (Nov., 1955). 
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not worth hearing), but it is not “inevitable” 
anymore than inspired Greek sculptors and wily 
British diplomats are inevitable. Fortunately, 
through the mysterious emergence and submer- 
gence of all kinds of hearts and minds, neither is 
hardheartedness inevitable. 


This Journal is not the place to discuss a Psy- 
chological Commentary. The Introductory Fore- 
word by Laima Govinda comes more within the 
scope of this review. In an eloquent passage (lxiii) 
deserving consideration in its full extent, he says 
in part, 


The Bardo Thédol is a treatise which needs more than 
philological knowledge for its translation and interpre- 
tation... . Our modern attitude, unfortunately, is a 
complete reversal of this: a scholar is regarded as being 
all the more competent (scholarly) the less he believes 
in the teachings which he has undertaken to interpret. 
... Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup and Dr. Evans-Wentz were 
the first to re-establish the ancient method of Lotsavas 
(as the translators of sacred texts are called in Tibet). 
They approached their work in the spirit of true devo- 
tion and humility... . 


Much as the reviewer sympathizes with these 
views of the Lama, it is necesary to point out some 
shortcomings. 

“ Philology ” means love of word and the studies 
arising therefrom. Philologists have more or less 
understanding, just like all educated men. When 
they translate, the results are imbued with this 
relative degree of understanding. 

It may well be that translators are, in some 
quarters, discounted as “ devotees” if they demon- 
strate belief of their text. However, lack of belief 
does not imply hostility, which would hardly be a 


propitious attitude for the enterprise of transla- 
tion. A translator may look upon his material ag 
sheer myth and nevertheless have associated arche- 
types in his unconscious, according to Jung’s 
Psychological Commentary (xliv). If this be 
accepted, why should supposed disbelief injure a 
translation? The theory of archetypes dissolves 
the common-sense distinction of belief and dis- 
belief. Again, suppose a translator “ believes,” 
Does he believe before he has translated? Then 
he has no articulate object of belief. Does he 
believe his first draft? Then he is not motivated 
to improve it. The reviewer feels that a translator 
should neither “believe” nor “disbelieve” his 
text, and that he requires sympathy, courage, and 
especially the knack of problem solving. 

Finally, there is much to be said for likening 
the author’s procedure to the ancient teamwork 
of the Indian pandits and Tibetan translators. 
This may be said for the translation proper, not 
for the numerous notes and lengthy Introduction. 
The Tibetans translated for centuries before they 
began writing native commentaries. It takes the 
self-assurance of a devoted Westerner to quickly 
explain, identify a doctrine of the text with an 
Egyptian, Christian, or Theosophical doctrine. 
These remarks are not meant to allege any incor- 
rectness in identification or explanation. Such 
problems require individual treatment. Evans- 
Wentz was in an excellent position to ascertain 
the meaning of many points, and anyone interested 
in these topics and not able to personally investi- 
gate the texts should be grateful for his thoughtful 
expositions. 


ALEX WAYMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Dictionnaire Francais-Tibétain. Tibet Oriental. 
By S. E. Mer. GrraupEeau et Rév. Pire 
Francois Goré&. Pp. 310+ 24. Paris: Lr- 
BRAIRIE D’AMERIQUE ET D’ORIENT, ADRIEN- 
MAISONNEUVE, 1956. 


As far as can be learned from the prefatory 
statement, this first French-Tibetan dictionary is 
the production of Rév. Goré on the basis of 
materials left by Mgr. Giraudeau, a late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century specialist in the Tibe- 
tan language. Among the works of the latter is 
the Dictionarium Latino-Thibetanum (Hong Kong, 


1916). Both spent many years in the Chinese side 
of Tibet as missionaries. Students of the Tibetan 
language have long been indebted to another mis- 
sionary, H. A. Jaschke, for his Tibetan-English 
Dictionary, which first appeared in 1881. There 
is little doubt that the motivation of translating 
the Christian scriptures into Tibetan played a 
major role in the early dictionary labors which 
made the Tibetan language known to interested 
European scholars. Still, Jischke labored under a 
handicap imposed by his own motivation. Having 
no respect for the Buddhist scriptures, he could 
not properly avail himself of the literature that 
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constitutes almost the sole literature of Tibet. 
Viewed in this light, his solid achievement is even 
more admirable. It will be of interest to see how 
far Giraudeau and Goré have succeeded, if at all, 
in surmounting the same obstacle. 

To confess my own limitation, the reviewer’s 
knowledge of Tibetan literature is, for the most 
part, limited to various texts of the Buddhist 
translation canons called Kanjur and Tanjur, and, 
among native works, to those of the Gelugpa school. 
In addition, I have had an experience that bears 
on the present review. During the summer of 
1952 I was giving English instruction to the elder 
brother of the Dalai Lama, Tak Tsher Rimpoche, 
and to his assistant, Dondrup. There arose the 
very problem which the work under review at- 
tempts to solve: how express a given word of a 
European language in Tibetan? Using two books, 
those by Bell* and by Lama Dawasamdup,’ it 
turned out that both are severely limited. Bell’s 
work is excellent as far as it goes, but time and 
time again one will fail to find therein a common 
word of the secular vocabulary; or, if it should 
be listed, one will find only one meaning of an 
English expression that has different common 
usages. The Dawasamdup work, in contrast, has 
an extraordinarily large range of English terms, 
but the Tibetan equivalents are frequently forced 
and artificial, so that while one will often find here 
an English term not included by Bell, one cannot 
be certain that the true Tibetan equivalent has 
been located, if indeed there exist such an equiva- 
lent at all. Again, it will be of interest to see if 
the dictionary under review has improved over 
Bell and Dawasamdup. 

The main body of the dictionary (310 p.) has a 
usual format of entry. First appears the French 
word, then the Tibetan in script form. Frequently, 
illustrations are then given though brief phrases in 
French, with translation into colloquial Tibetan 
(especially characterized by the verb “to be” as 
red pa). These illustrations are definitely a strong 
point of the dictionary; and since a second work 
by Goré, Méthode de langue tibétaine, is due to 
he published, he may make a substantial contri- 
bution to French Tibetology in the field of the 
modern secular language. French scholarship in 


ST 

*C. A. Bell, English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary 
(Caleutta, 1920). 

*Lama Dawasamdup Kazi, An English-Tibetan Dic- 
tionary (Caleutta, 1919). 


Tibetan grammar and lexicography is already truly 
impressive when we consider the work by Auguste 
Desgodins, Edouard Foucaux, Palmyr Cordier, 
Jacques Bacot, Marcelle Lalou, and Jacques Durr. 
In the present review, it is taken for granted that 
the authors are skilled in the spoken language of 
Eastern Tibet, and the evaluation will proceed on 
other lines. 

In presenting various instances that represent 
limitations of the dictionary, the reviewer wishes 
to state that he did not comb the work for errors, 
but collected the examples by glancing here and 
there, often skipping a number of pages. In the 
following, these abbreviations will be employed: 
F. (French), T. (Tibetan), S. (Sanskrit); and 
the Tibetan expressions will be transcribed. 

p. 129. F. foi, T. bden hdzin pa (cath.). T. is 
a noun formed from bden hdzin “to hold as true.” 
Obermiller* translates bden hdzin as “incorrect 
imputation.” That is to say, in the texts studied 
in the monastic colleges, this T. expression has a 
connotation of “holding as true what is really 
not true.” Presumably Giraudeau selected this 
T. for translating the important word “faith” 
into Tibetan for purposes of proselytizing. But 
not knowing the educated usage of certain terms 
in connotations acquired during centuries of 
Buddhist domination of Tibet, he selected an 
expression with quite the opposite connotation of 
what he intended. T. dad pa (S. sraddha) means 
“faith,” and the term of highest prestige is T. 
mos pa (S. adhimukti), or “conviction.” 

p. 7%. F. croire, T. bden hdzin, bden bzun béag, 
yid ches. ere appears the T. bden hdzin dis- 
cussed above. T. yid ches means “to trust,” e. g. 
T. yid ches pahi lun (S. dptagama) “trustworthy 
scripture.” The situation here is general in the 
dictionary. It is commendable to give several 
Tibetan equivalents, but not commendable to leave 
the reader in the dark as to whether all the Tibetan 
terms are supposed to be synonymous, or whether 
they are supposed to render various senses of the 
French word. To approach this problem from the 
French side, take p. 49. F. cauchemar. According 
to Louis De Vries, French-English Science Dic- 
tionaru, F. cauchemar means “nightmare, in- 
cubus.” Now, is one, or other, or both of these 


8 E. Obermiller, “ The Doctrine of Prajiii-paramitai as 
exposed in the Abhisamayfilamkira of Maitreya” (re- 
print from Acta Orientalia, Vol. XI), 1932, p. 38. 
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meanings intended for the three T. expressions 
given? If the T. has to be analyzed to determine 
the sense of the F., the purpose of the dictionary 
is defeated. 

p. 108. F. énergie, T. sii stobs, stobs rtsal, 
sems dpah mo, nar. T. shin stobs (“heart force ”’) 
is the standard translation of S. sattva among the 
Samkhya triad, sattva, rajas, and tamas. While 
the Samkhya doctrine is refuted in non-Tantric 
Buddhism, the syncretism involved in Tantric 
Buddhism employs that triad, for example, in 
the popular Kdlacakra-tantra. And the Samkhya 
sattva cannot be rendered properly by F. énergie. 
Since T. rtsal means “skill,” one may interpret 
T. stobs rtsal as “skill in strength.” T. sems dpah 
mo is equivalent to S. sativa “female sentient 
being.” T. nar (more properly nar ba) does mean 
“force.” It is remarkable that so many com- 
pounds were collected and no mention made of 
the T. syllables, stobs, mthu, Sugs, and/or $ed. 
Among other examples noted of inexact T. equiva- 
lents are the following: p. 3. F. abri, T. gab sa. 
But the T. means “hiding place” rather than 
“shelter.” More appropriate as the T. would be 
skyabs gnas. p. 16. F. animal, T. sems can. But 
this T. translates S. sativa “a sentient being,” 
including animals, men, and insects as well. T. 
dud hgro mentioned under the entry better merits 
being the chief T. equivalent; T. byol son is also 
a candidate. p. 53. F. chance, T. bsod nams. The 
T. translates S. punya “merit.” p. 229. F. pré- 
sage, T. rten hbrel, rtags, sna ltas, brda gii. 
Granted the varied applicability of these T. terms 
to the F., still the classical exact T. equivalent for 
“omen” is ltas.* p. 216. F. philosophie. méta- 
physique, T. mtshan nid. The T. translates S. 
laksana “characteristic” and also stands for the 
entire curriculum of non-Tantric Buddhism as 
studied in the monasteries.° The closest one comes 


* For example, a work in the Derge Tanjur, Bzo rig pa 
(No, 4231 in the Téhoku Catalog) has an introductory 
caption, Thub pa chen po dran sron gar-gas ltas kyi 
rnam pa bstan pa ées bya bahi gtsug lag, The sacred 
descent (*drsa, T. gtsug lag) called “Instruction of 
omens (lias) by the mighty rsi Garga.” This is a 
separate printing of the astrological portions of the 
Kanjur text (No. 358) Sdrdilakarnavaddna, itself in- 
cluded in the story collection Divydvadana. 

5Cf. Eugene Obermiller, “ Tson-kha-pa le Pandit,” 
MCB, Vol. 3 (1934-5), p. 329. As I show in an article 
due to appear in JAOS, “ The rules of debate according 
to Asanhga,” this usage of the term mtshan fiid may have 
derived from Asanhga’s Yogdcdrabhiimi. 


to the type of studies included in the West under 
“philosophy ” is in the disciplines T. tshad ma 
(S. pramana) “logic,” T. mnon pa (S. abhi- 
dharma) “ metaphysics” (as the analysis of mental 
states and cosmology), and T. dbu ma (S. madhy- 
amika), the dialectic school founded by the Indian 
Nagarjuna. 

p. 21. F. argent, T. dnul. F. -pur: T. dag ma. 
The authors should write -dag ma, or as conven- 
tional now, °dag ma, since dag ma means “ pure” 
and not per se “pure silver.” A similar fault in 
the mechanics of dictionary construction occurs 
p. 217 under F. pipe. 

Now for some examples of wrongly written 
Tibetan. p. 41. F. bracelet, T. lag hbyan; read: 
lag hphyan. p. 183. F. miracle, T. rdzub hphrul; 
read: rdzu hphrul. p. 310 under F. zodiaque: Le 
Capricorne, T. chu srin; read: chu srin. p. 144. 
F. haletant.e, dbugs rdob, and p. 252. under F. 
respiration : souffle oppressée, T. dbugs rdob ; read: 
dbugs rnub (and dbugs riub means “ in-breath- 
ing”). 

p. 117. “ete. la sogs pa/ Pierre et les autres 
(et caeteri): pe-tro la sogs pa/dan bcas/(liv.)” 
There is no list of abbreviations. Does “liv.” 
mean “lexical”? The entry is not very helpful 
to the reader. Without any reflection on the 
authors’ knowledge (their failure to expand here 
not necessarily implying lack of ability to do so), 
perhaps a few remarks are in order. In uncount- 
able instances, the T. la sogs pa translates S. adi 
“beginning” used as final member of possessive 
adjective compound, e.g. “having . . . as its first.” 
When the controlling noun is not explicit, fre- 
quently the compound is used to express a con- 
ventional series of which the first member is 
specified. Strictly speaking, this usage is not 
equivalent to et caeteri. However, the same type 
of S. compound, and accordingly its T. translation 
with la sogs pa, has an additional and common 
usage as et caeteri. T. dan bcas has a textual 
usage “with associated things,” e.g. (in proper 
context) tsa-nda-na bcas “sandalwood and other 
ritual substances as appropriate.” But while bcas 
is here nominal, its usual employment is adjec- 
tival, dan bcas “together with.” T. la sogs pa is 
abbreviated to sogs, dan bcas to bcas. The dic- 
tionary under review does not go into this much 
detail in explanation of usages of terms. Let us 
hope that Goré’s promised manual will do so. 

Considering the above examples, collected while 
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sampling the dictionary, the reviewer feels in a 
osition to answer the questions posed at the out- 
set. I do not believe that the authors have suc- 
ceeded in surmounting the obstacle that faced 
Jaschke ; I do not believe that they improved over 
Bell and Dawasamdup. The dictionary is capable 
of presenting p. 246. F. relation.-entre personnes: 
T. don hbrel. One would look in vain to find the 
T. equivalent for “abstract relation.” The latter 
is T. ltos pa (S. apeksatva). 

After the main body of the dictionary, there is a 
section in 24 p. entitled “Religion & Histoire.” 
The list consists almost entirely of words foreign 
to French, in fact, usually Sanskrit or Tibetan. 
The inclusion of this section in its present form 
is truly unfortunate. The reader is not informed 
(as could be done by using abbreviations S., T., 
etc.) what is the language origin of the word 
entered. The S. transcription is in the obsolete 
system of the last century, e.g. Bouddha, for 
Buddha. Like as not, the S. word will be mis- 
spelled, e.g. Akshobyha, for Akshobhya. The T. 
equivalent given in script form in the entry may 
or may not be equivalent to the S. word supposedly 
being explained, e.g. S. arhat, T. ran sans rgyas, 
but T. ran sans rgyas translates S. pratyekabuddha, 
and the standard translation for S. arhat is T. 
dgra becom pa. When a T. expression is listed, it 
supposedly represents the pronunciation, but here 
again we receive the inconsistent and non-phonetic 
transcriptions of the last century, e.g. (p. 5), 
Chienrézigs and Chingyé; for in pronunciation, 


the initial of the first approximates the unas- 
pirated palatal stop c, that of the second, the 
palatal sibilant §. In a few cases, the T. in script 
has a minor deviation from the standard form, 
e.g. (p. 21), S. tantra, T. brgyud, for rgyud. 
P. 20. Songyés Gyamtsho, T. sans rgyas rgya 
mtsho, is not, as stated, regent of Tibet under the 
First Dalai Lama, but under the Fifth; and p. 15. 
“le Grand Cinquiéme” does not refer to the First 
Dalai Lama, but to the Fifth. Of the few Chinese 
characters given, some are incorrectly copied, e. g. 
(p. 6), the one transcribed Tchan, which omits 
one stroke. Besides that, when the explanations 
are correct, it is usually possible to obtain better 
information from present European sources. Cer- 
tainly, this section cannot be recommended to 
anyone seriously interested in the religion and 
history of Tibet. 

Of course, the mere citation of errors or of 
some of the limitations of a dictionary does not 
in itself fully define the usefulness. For each 
entry judged to have an erroneous element, there 
are many quite correct entries. I believe it fair 
to say that this dictionary will be of principal 
use to students of the colloquial language in its 
written form. French scholarship in Tibetology 
is already at a high level, with or without the work 
of the present authors, but the latter have the 
background to make an important contribution in 
the modern language, and I hope they have 
made it. 

ALEX WAYMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Yuan Met: Eighteenth Century Chinese Poet. 
By ArtTHUR Watery. Pp. 22%. London: 
GrorcE ALLEN AND UNWIN Lop. [Dis- 
tributed in the United States by the Mac- 
MILLAN Co.], 1956. 


No man has done more than Arthur Waley to 
bring to a broad Western public the great writings 
and writers of China and Japan, in translations 
and monographs that are both scholarly and im- 
mensely readable. While his previous books have 
ranged far and wide over the periods and genres 
of those two literatures, this is his first presenta- 
tion of a Chinese writer of comparatively recent 
date, one of his purposes being, as he puts it, “ to 


dispel the common idea that all good Chinese 
poetry belongs to a remote antiquity” (p. 204). 
His stated intention is, not to give a full-scale 
critical biography of Yiian Mei (1716-98), nor a 
“Life and Times,” but to present the man as he 
appears in his works (p. 203). Hence the biog- 
raphy is skillfully built around numerous quota- 
tions from his poems and prose writings, with 
ample explanations of the background and situa- 
tions pertaining to each translated selection. This 
approach to biography would not be fit for many 
another writer, but it is particularly suitable in 
the case of Yiian Mei, who gives himself frankly 
and unashamedly, excels in casual and occasional 
verse, and successfully tackles many unconven- 
tional as well as traditional themes. These and 
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other qualities, combined with his facile directness 
and ingratiating sense of humor, make him more 
amenable to translation than other Ch‘ing poets 
whose poetic qualities might be considered supe- 
rior to Yiian Mei’s, such as Wu Wei-yeh, Wang 
Shih-chen, and Kung Tzu-chen. (Similarly Po 
Chii-i, to whom Mr. Waley devoted much of his 
earlier work of translation and interpretation, is 
definitely more translatable than other major 
T‘ang poets.) 

Yiian Mei, as seen and portrayed by Mr. Waley, 
was “a lovable, witty, generous, affectionate, hot- 
tempered, wildly prejudiced man” (Preface). 
From the poems translated we learn a good deal 
about his likes and dislikes, for example: 


I have always been avid of pleasures and 
entertainments 

Of every kind, except games of chance! 

I have even endeavoured to enjoy wine and music, 

Though in each case without much success. 


And once again, as when I was a child, 
I find no pleasure in anything but books. ... (p. 85) 


Or in a different mood: 


All my life moonlight and snow are the things 
I have loved best ... (p. 116) 


Since he was one of the leading writers and 
critics of his day, his views on literature, especially 
poetry, are of special interest, and Mr. Waley dis- 
cusses them in some detail, giving them a fuller 
perspective by setting them against the more 
orthodox and conservative views of his senior 
friend Shen Te-ch‘ien (pp. 167-175). It is signifi- 
cant that Yiian Mei was more familiar with con- 
temporary literature than with T‘ang and Sung 
poetry, and that he did much to help and en- 
courage fellow writers (p. 85). 

While he is known primarily as a poet, his prose 
writings are no less important, and receive a good 
deal of attention in this book. Of particular appeal 
is his collection of ghost stories, entitled Tzu pu 
yii, “ What the Master Did Not Speak about” (i.e., 
ghosts, which according to the Analects Confucius 
never discussed). A dozen of these stories, trans- 
lated and explained by Mr. Waley, make fascinat- 
ing reading (pp. 120-140). Previously two other 
stories (not translated by Mr. Waley) were done 
into German by Wolfram Eberhard in Sinica, XI 
(1936), 50-52. Professor Eberhard has also dis- 
cussed and analyzed the Tzu pu yii from a socio- 
logical point of view in “ Die chinesische Novelle 


des 17.-19. Jahrhunderts,” Artibus Asiae, Suppl. 
No. 9 (1948), pp. 38-46, 204-207. 

Another of Yiian Mei’s more unusual prose 
works is his cook book, Shih tan, from which Mr, 
Waley gives five excerpts (pp. 195-197). To the 
previous English and French translations men- 
tioned by him (p. 195) may be added the German 
version by Wolfram Eberhard in Sinica, XV 
(1940), 190-228. 


Although the biography does not purport to give 


a full picture of Yiian Mei’s time, it does manage 
to convey much pertinent and interesting informa- 
tion on life and thought in eighteenth-century 
China. Yiian Mei, we are told, was typical of his 
time in “ his anti-puritanism, his scepticism about 
many supposedly ancient texts, his dislike of Neo- 
Confucian metaphysics, his view that women had 
a right to be educated” (p. 203). He deviated 
from established tradition by including in his pub- 
lished works certain types of writing which were 
usually circulated only in private, such as humor- 
ous poems, references to concubines, handsome 
young actors, and the like (pp. 203-204). This 
attitude of frankness and lack of conventionality 
have of course much to do with making his writ- 
ings more self-revealing than those of others. We 
also hear a good deal about the Literary Inquisi- 
tion which put so many difficulties and dangers 
in the path of writers during the Ch‘ien-lung era; 
yet Yiian Mei himself was fortunate enough never 
to be persecuted by the government. 

A matter which comes up more than once is the 
attitude of the Chinese literati toward medicine. 
For instance, after the death of a friend, the well- 
known doctor Hsiieh I-p‘iao, Yiian Mei “ was dis- 
mayed to receive from the doctor’s grandson an 
obituary in which the fact that he was a doctor 
was never mentioned at all” (p. 54). The ex- 
planation of this strange taboo is given, not at this 
point but elsewhere in the book: doctors were 
“ despised partly because they were specialists, and 
the Confucian gentleman was supposed only to 
have a knowledge of generalities; partly . . . be- 
cause they were regarded as sharing the discredit 
that attached to shamans and wonder-workers of 
all kinds” (p. 104). It may be worth noting that 
this attitude (comparable to that of ancient Rome 
under the Republic) was already a long-established 
tradition in Yiian Mei’s time. To give an example 
from the seventh century: the biography of Yao 
Ch‘a in Nan shih (Po-na ed.), 69.12b states that 
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his father Seng-yiian was a famous doctor and 
court physician under the Liang dynasty. But in 
the parallel account in Ch‘en shu, 27.%a there is 
no mention of his medical skill. Obviously Yao 
Ch‘a’s son Ssu-lien, the compiler of the Ch‘en shu, 
was motivated by the same consideration as Dr. 
Hsiieh’s grandson: he did not want to spoil his 
grandfather’s reputation by letting it be known 
that he had been a doctor. 

Another significant phenomenon of the time is 
described in connection with Prince Hung-wu, a 
cousin of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor: “ These rela- 
tions of the Emperor led a curious existence, 
locked away in the Forbidden City and intent 
upon proving, by a parade of unworldliness and 
exaggerated aestheticism, that they had no politi- 
eal aspirations. Hung-wu has something of a 
reputation as a painter” (p. 187). This applies, 
it seems to me, to many other princes of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty down to recent times. 

The contrast between successive generations of 


the eighteenth century is well characterized in this 
statement: “ The men of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury were on the whole stern and puritanical, those 
of the mid-century pleasure-loving and tolerant, 
those of its closing years and the early nineteenth 
century, once more straightlaced and censorious ” 
(p. 131). 

In international affairs, there is an interesting 
account by Yiian Mei of the British commodore 
Anson’s dealings with the Chinese authorities at 
Canton in 1743. This account, which differs con- 
siderably from the English reports, is translated 
and discussed in an appendix (pp. 205-209). It 
shows that in Chinese eyes the British, by agreeing 
to hand over their Spanish prisoners to the Manchu 
authorities, were offering tribute and thus ac- 
knowledging the Chinese Emperor as their sover- 
eign—an implication of which the British were 
completely unaware. 

Hans H. FRANKEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





Blue-and-white Chinese Porcelain. A Study of 
form. By Cornetius Oscoop. Pp. xvii + 
166, line drawings and 64 plates. New York: 
THE RONALD Press, 1956. 


Custom has established certain essential elements 
for the review of a scholarly book. While a 
reviewer is very much at liberty to add other 
factors or to vary the form, he usually includes a 
statement of scope and purpose, appraisal of success 
or failure, detailed analysis, and summary. Some- 
times, when the facts warrant, the first two parts 
tend to provide a deceptive build-up in preparation 
for the demolition charge concealed in the analysis. 
In the present instance the first two elements may 
be disposed of in short order. The scope and 
purpose are implicit in the title; the book attempts 
to show, by statistical analysis, which shapes are 
typical of the various periods in the history of 
Chinese blue-and-white porcelain. .\s for appraisal, 
the study, which could have been very useful had it 
succeeded, is unfortunately pretty much a failure. 
The analysis that follows will document this view 
in general and in particular on three counts: (1) 
inadequate and poorly selected sources ; (2) lack of 
reference data; and (3) carelessness of presentation. 

Most damaging are the limitations imposed on 


the body of material to be analyzed. This corpus 
is defined in several ways in various parts of the 
book, but a consolidation of these statements seems 
to indicate that the sources included “all Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelains appearing in books in 
European languages which have ten or more such 
pictures published for the first time” (p. 6) ; and 
elsewhere “all the books, catalogues of collections, 
monographs, articles, and catalogues of exhibitions 
having at least 50 pages of text or 20 full page 
plates...” (p. 21). Further, each illustration in 
these sources had to “yield an outline approxi- 
mating that of a bisymmetric cross section” (p. 
21). Of all these self-imposed limitations the 
linguistic one is the gravest for it means that an 
incalculable wealth of pertinent material has arbi- 
trarily been discarded. To study Chinese porcelain 
without reference to Chinese and particularly 
Japanese publications is comparable to studying 
Italian painting without consulting anything 
written in Italian or German. This is bad enough, 
but the crowning insult to the reader’s intelligence 
is the attempt at lighthearted dismissal of this 
literature on the ground that it “excluded actually 
little but publications in Japanese, which unfor- 
tunately are neither generally available nor easily 
read by westerners” (p. 6). What a hollow ring 
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that has! “ Little but publications in Japanese ” ; 
that is to say little but the most essential tools of 
all. The implications of that sentence will not 
escape the readers of this JOURNAL. 

But the bibliography suffers not only from 
emasculation by decree, it is also beset by internal 
ailments of the utmost gravity. Let us examine 
some of them. Thirty-one of the 118 titles are 
asterisked to indicate that they are the sources of 
the working corpus. The text keeps mentioning 
32 but only 31 are starred. What purpose the 
other 87 titles served is not made clear. Of the 
chosen 31, eight were published before 1915 when 
Hobson’s great pioneer work Chinese Pottery and 
Porcelain marked the real beginning of western 
knowledge of the subject. Another 16 titles 
appeared before the winter of 1935-36 when the 
International Exhibition of Chinese Art at Bur- 
lington House in London shed much new light on 
the understanding of Ming wares. That leaves 
only seven titles that may on any grounds be con- 
sidered up to date. The fact that many important 
publications have appeared since the deadline laid 
down in 1951 (p. 21) may be beside the point; 
but it will mislead the reader to find listed anyway 
no less than six post-1951 works, in five of which 
blue-and-white plays a major role, unless he re- 
members that they were not used. Inasmuch as 
the value of the study depends in large measure 
on the published attributions of the pieces used 
for the sample, this examination of the source 
bibliography cannot but undermine the reader’s 
confidence. 

The extent to which the data set forth in the 
study are invalidated by the arbitrary limitations 
thus imposed on the conduct of the survey would 
be hard to determine exactly because even had 
every available source been tapped, there are un- 
counted pieces of blue-and-white that have never 
been published at all. In this connection it must 
be pointed out that the sober analysis of the 
question of “sets,” defined as “identical, or nearly 
identical, pieces” (p. 22) is meaningless. When 
blue-and-white porcelains were made, they were 
made in tens if not in hundreds of identical pieces ; 
and to speak of frequency of occurrence today is 
to speak only of the accidents of survival and 
publication. 

There are certain points, however, at which the 
erroneous conclusions resulting from the unrepre- 
sentative corpus are particularly striking. Here 


are a few examples: On p. 29 the tabulation by 
form classes gives the impression that 23.28% 
(note the accuracy that allows no tolerances up 
to one-hundredth of one percent!) of all blue- 
and-white is made up of cups and bowls while 
only 7.47% consists of dishes, or 13.82% if 
“dishes” and “plates” are combined. As anyone 
experienced in these matters will instantly know, 
this conclusion is false for dishes as a class are 
at least as numerous as any other single shape. 
Furthermore in actual practise dishes probably 
make up the largest and most numerous “sets” 
although they do not appear under the tabulation 
of “sets” on p. 23. The distinction made here 
between “dishes” and “plates” is not clarified 
and must be arbitrary at best; and this is but one 
instance of many in which the terminology of this 
volume is confusing. 

The attempt to correlate reign marks with form 
classes has yielded even more doubtful results, 
Innumerable pieces of Ch‘ien-lung blue-and-white 
have nien-hao,* but no more than two happened 
to appear in this truncated corpus putting Ch‘ien- 
lung next to last among the 11 reigns listed in the 
table on p. 57. On the next page is another table 
purporting to give the distribution of genuine 
marks of the Ming reigns, and here the results 
are 100.00% misleading. In practice Wan-li and 
Chia-ching marks are much the most frequent, 
and the fact that Hsiian-te heads the present list 
merely reflects the greater interest in the wares 
of that period shown by writers of books, compilers 
of catalogues and collectors who have assembled 
the porcelains, an interest based, for good reason, 
on the greater beauty of Hsiian-te blue-and-white. 
Two Yung-lo marks are listed, but the reviewer 
has yet to see one that he considers genuine; and 
only two marks of Lung-ch‘ing and one of Hung- 
chih are recorded here while a comprehensive 
survey might well reveal that the marks of those 
two reigns rival the mark of Ch‘eng-hua in fre- 
quency instead of being only one-eighth and one- 
sixteenth as abundant respectively. 

These are perhaps the most obvious errors trace- 
able to the arbitrarily selected corpus, and it is 
time to turn to the form classification itself and 
see what it offers. A series of neat outline drawings 
on pp. 31-48 illustrates the profiles of the 9? 
classes into which the forms have been divided, in 
some cases with further allocation to subclasses; 
and in Part II—“ Description” (pp. 75-144), 34 
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of these classes and their subclasses have been 
subjected to minute analysis. These classes range 
from as few as four to as many as 64 pieces, and 
the remaining 58 classes are represented by a single 
vessel each. The detailed descriptions are supple- 
mented in 52 cases by composite line drawings 
showing, by means of different types of lines, the 
variations observed within each group; and this 
material is further supplemented by 64 plates on 
which are shown 118 porcelains. The quality of 
these reproductions may well mark a new low in 
the printer’s art. In this descriptive and illustra- 
tive material is the meat of the study, and if a 
close sampling proves it to be something less than 
filet mignon, that must be the measure of the book. 
Here are some of the examples that caught the 
reviewer's eye. 

pp. 81-83. 1. The mei-p‘ing® shape is given a 
range from “Sung?” to the early 18th century ; 
and here at the start is an irritant that persists 
throughout. Except in the cases of those vessels 
illustrated on the plates, the reader is given no 
means of identifying any given piece in the study. 
In this instance, there is no clue as to which met- 
p‘ing is considered “ Sung?”. The whole question 
of Sung blue-and-white is one of the most impor- 
tant and at the same time most difficult now facing 
students of the subject. No blue-and-white so far 
has been generally accepted as Sung. Yet in this 
hook three pieces are unhesitatingly called “ Sung” 
(in subclasses 3C, 6A and 26A), and 14 are called 
either “Sung?” or “Sung or Yiian” (in 1A, 3C, 
3F, 6A, 6B, 8A, and 28) with no definition of 
the distinction implied between the two latter 
designations. But not one of these potentially 
interesting pieces is illustrated or identified. Re- 
turning to the mei-p‘ing of subclass 1A, those 
chosen as illustrations on pls. 1 and 2 make a poor 
showing in view of all the beautiful pieces that 
are known ; and the Ming dynasty, which produced 
most of the best pieces, and in which a definite 
evolution of form can be observed, is represented 
only hy a crudely made, coarsely decorated vase 
labelled “ Cheng-te(?)” which is in all probability 
late 16th century. Nowhere is there any reference 
to the fact that some of the 14th century mei-p‘ing 
are octagonal in section, a detail that surely 
belongs in a study of form. 


p. 88. 3F. Of the examples on pl. 7 illustrating 
this subclass, UR is called “14th century” and 


BL is called “early 15th century.” One would 
like to know how this distinction was made. 

p. 90. 4B. This is a common 17th century, and 
later, shape; but the reviewer has yet to see one 
in the 15th. 

p. 92. 5B. To distinguish this subclass from 5A 
by virtue of the fact that each piece has a cover is 
meaningless. Even more than with the pieces 
themselves, the survival of covers is a matter of 
accident. 

p. 94. 6. The statement that pieces of this shape 
“are familiarly known as flasks” is untrue. See 
Classes 10B and 11B. 

p. 99. 8A. Three pieces in this subclass are as- 
signed to Hsiian-te or earlier periods; but none of 
these is illustrated, and the reviewer has yet to see 
one earlier than the 16th century. 

p. 102. 9A. The range is given as 16th century 
and Wan-li, but the finest example of the shape is 
15th century.’ 

p. 103. 10. Members of this class are described 
as “globular bottles with short necks,” and the 
reader is warned that they “should not be con- 
fused with flattened bottles which show similar 
outlines”; but the latter are not mentioned else- 
where though they are known in 10A. Subclass 
10B must be exceedingly rare with globular body 
as all examples known to the reviewer are flattened 
in horizontal section. These are the true flasks 
usually called by their Chinese name “ moon flask,” 
yiieh-ping.© 

pp. 104-107. 11. Confusion is particularly ram- 
pant in this treatment of the gourd shaped vases. 
The range of subclass 11A is given as Cheng-te 
through Ch‘ien-lung, but the type illustration on 
pl. 19 is captioned “ Early 15th century.” As a 
matter of fact some of the finest gourds of all are 
the large 14th century ones some of which are 
octagonal in section.2 The piece illustrated here 
is typical of those made in the latter half of the 
15th century. In connection with subclass 11B 
it is noted that the lower section “is more or less 
flattened out.” That is perhaps the most striking 
thing about the group; the lower part is in effect 
a thick disk with flat edges and somewhat bulging 
sides. They, too, are commonly known as “ flasks.” 
This gourd family presents one of the good oppor- 


1 Cf. Pope, “Some Blue-and-white in Istanbul,” TOCS, 
XXVI (1950-51), pl. 9. 

* Cf. Pope, Fourteenth Century Blue-and-white (Wash- 
ington, 1952), pls. 33-35. 
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tunities to examine the differences in the propor- 
tions of a single vessel type from one period to 
another, an opportunity that has been lost in this 
case beyond the conclusion that gourds with three 
bulbs seem to be concentrated in K‘ang-hsi. 

p. 10%. 12. The six members of this faceted 
cube group include three Hsiian-te, two 16th cen- 
tury, and one “probably a Ch‘ien-lung copy”; 
but the illustrated example on pl. 21 is marked 
Yung-cheng. The typical handle on these vases 
is not an elephant, but a feline mask at the top 
from which a curving member extends down to 
join the neck below. The decoration seems always 
to consist of morning glory vines. 

p. 108. 138A. One very characteristic detail in 
this group has been overlooked. In many cases 
there is a small loop on top of the handle and a 
matching one at the edge of the cover so these 
two could be joined by a light cord or chain. 
Another typical feature of the late 16th century 
members of this subclass is the tear-shaped medal- 
lion in openwork biscuit applied over a recessed 
area on each side of the belly. The relief designs 
moulded on these medallions often feature pea- 
fowl among rocks and peony trees. The type 
example illustrated on pl. 22 is an unfortunate 
choice. The end of the spout is broken off as is 
the buttressing member between the neck and 
spout, and the cover is missing; so this piece, 
otherwise interesting for its fountain design (not 
mentioned in the text), completely fails to convey 
the characteristic elegance of the form. Here, as 
in the cases of the mei-p‘ings and the gourds, the 
opportunity to examine the evolution of a type 
through the successive periods has been neglected. 

p. 112. 14A. Two of the three pieces in this 
subclass are called 16th century and the other 
Yung-cheng. In actual fact this shape, closely 
related to an Islamic metal prototype, is always 
early 15th century and may also occur in 18th 
century copies. The reviewer has never seen a 
16th century example. If the piece illustrated on 
pl. 25 UL is Yung-cheng as labelled, it is a copy 
of this well-known early 15th century type; and 
the possibility that it may be an original of its 
proper period cannot be dismissed. 

pp. 112-113. 15. The range for 15A is given 
as Yung-lo to 16th century, but the illustrated 
example on pl. 25 BL is called Yung-cheng. This 
latter is in fact an oddity which may be early 15th 
century or perhaps a copy thereof. In any case 


it does not properly represent the type which js 
characteristically early 15th century and based on 
an Islamic model. The assignment of one example 
to the 16th century is no doubt based on an 
obsolete attribution in one of the sources. For 
subclass 15B the range is said to be Ch‘ung-cheng 
to K‘ang-hsi with one piece in the latter reign; 
but the type illustration on pl. 25 BR is called 
Ch‘ien-lung. Many of these mugs were made all 
through the Ch‘ing dynasty and reflect the Euro- 
pean influence current at the time. 

pp. 114-116. 16+ 1%. The fact that so few 
pieces are recorded under the general heading of 
boxes again demonstrates the inadequacy of the 
sources. Low covered boxes like those described 
under class 16 are very numerous, and some of the 
Chia-ching and Wan-li examples are considerably 
larger than the maximum size of nine inches 
recorded here. In fact the one illustrated on pl. 
26 measures 954”. Furthermore, contrary to the 
implication of the descriptive text, many small 
Ch‘ing boxes are of soft paste. A thorough treat- 
ment of boxes would also have pointed out that 
they occur in many shapes: foliate, lobed, square, 
hexagonal, octagonal, elongated, ete.; and while 
some of these are illustrated on pl. 27, they do 
not appear to have been assigned to any class. 


pp. 118-121. 19. The statement that in this 
group the neck, because of its form, “is apparently 
seldom made for a fitted cover” is pure surmise. 
Here again it is a question of survival; and in the 
reviewer's opinion most vessels of this shape, which 
the Chinese call Kuan (a term not used in this 
book), originally had covers. The presence of 70 
covers in 16th century blue-and-white among the 
Ardebil hoard preserved at Tehran tends to sup- 
port this theory *; and it should be noted further 
that these covers include both those with a flange 
to fit inside the neck and the inverted cup types 
with knobs which are here placed in class 20. 
As to form, while it is recorded that one jar in 
19A has a square base, the fact that a great many 
16th century kuan are completely square in section 
does not seem to have been noticed. 

p. 124. 21. The two pieces illustrated on pl. 35 
are hardly related to the classic cha-tou® shape of 
the late 15th and early 16th century. The text 


states that only two members of subclass 21B were — 


3 Cf. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine 
(Washington, 1956), p. 159. 
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found in the corpus and that they are both K‘ang- 
hsi and decorated with “female figures against a 
balustrade ”; but the illustrated example on pl. 35 
is called Ch‘ien-lung and has no such decoration. 


pp. 125-133. 22-23-24. The division of cups and 
bowls into three classes according to rim types is 
satisfactory enough, but the further breakdown 
into 15 subclasses leaves much to be desired. By 
no means all the shapes are represented (cf. p. 39), 
and in view of the fact that the variations are 
almost infinite, this is not surprising. Far too few 
types are illustrated; 22A, 22B, 22C and 22D not 
at all, and the few illustrations provided include 
too many duplicates, 22E (2), 22F (4), 22G (2). 
It would have been of particular interest to see the 
two 22B’s assigned to the 14th century, a most 
unlikely shape for the period. Under 22F the 
range is given as Hsiian-te through Lung-ch‘ing 
with one Ch‘ien-lung piece, but the bottom illus- 
tration on pl. 38 is called T‘ien-ch‘i. The two 
pieces marked 22G on pl. 39 cannot be put in the 
same class; the center illustration shows a typical 
lien-tzuf bowl while the upper one shows the 
everted lip of a 23B. That the latter is one of the 
most typical of all Ming bowls is evident from the 
time range; what is not evident in the statistical 
analysis is that the shape is also strongly repre- 
sented in the 14th century. 

pp. 133-1386. 25. The stemcups are as difficult 
to subdivide as the bowls, and the most obvious 
mistake here is to include those with horizontally 
fluted stems, somewhat resembling bamboo, in the 
same subclass with those which have a single ridge 
or knop on the stem as has been done in subclass 
25A. The former seem always to be 14th century 
while the single knop appears on the stems of two 
quite different types. One of these has a cup with 
straight sides and a marked angle at the bottom 
and is always 14th century,* a type not mentioned 
in this book. The other resembles 25B as drawn 
on p. 41, but not as illustrated on pl. 44; the latter 
is a separate type. The range of 25A is given as 
14th century to Hsiian-te, but the two pieces so 
marked on pl. 45 are labelled late Ming and Tao- 
kuang. Actually the latter is a type that was 
abundant in late Ch‘ing times and comes nearest 
to copying the 14th century stemcups with straight 
sides, angle at the base, and knop on the stem 
mentioned above; but there is no relation between 


— 


‘Cf. TOCS, XVI (1938-39), pl. 3c (right). 


the ways in which the very early and very late 
members of this group were decorated beyond the 
fact that Sanskrit characters often appear on both. 
In subclass 25E no one any longer accepts the 
Hsiian-te attribution of the type shown on pl. 45 
BR; it is a well known late 16th century type 
often found with a Hsiian-te mark. The curious 
shapes of 25F may reflect European influence, and 
in spite of the fact that the range is here confined 
to K‘ang-hsi (p. 135), one of those shown on pl. 
46 is called Chia-ching and there is another in 
the Ardebil collection which cannot be later than 
Wan-li.® 

pp. 136-137. 26. The range of 26A is given as 
Sung through Ming but no illustrations are given. 
The only incense burner tripod resembling the 
drawing on p. 41 known to this reviewer is Ch‘ing; 
and the summary statement that these incense 
burners “are all of the Ming dynasty ” contradicts 
not only the given range but also the fact that 
Ch‘ing examples are known. 

p. 138. 28. Despite the opening sentence on 
this class, no one with any experience in Chinese 
ceramics is troubled by the distinction between 
incense burners, bulb bowls, brush pots. The 
latter, well known by its Chinese name, pi-t‘ung,® 
is very common in K‘ang-hsi, is illustrated on pl. 
54BL, but is not included in the classifications 
given here. 

pp. 139-140. 30. The statement that this type 
is “presumably” to be used as a brush rest is 
perhaps the ultimate absurdity in a volume of 
absurdities. As indicated by their Chinese name, 
pt-chia,® they are brush rests, and one well known 
example is so described * in its Persian inscription 
(in Arabic, not Persian characters as here stated). 

p- 140. 31. The description of this class as 
“water pipes” is obsolete. The form, commonly 
known as kendi, is that of a drinking vessel wide- 
spread in Asia long before the smoking of tobacco 
was known on that continent. In blue-and-white 
the shape is known as early as the second half of 
the 15th century;* and in the 16th century bulls 
and frogs are also used as body forms. 

This detailed listing of mistakes could be multi- 
plied many fold, but it is time to desist. In 


5 Cf. Pope, Ardebil, pl. 109, no. 29. 484. 

® Cf. Garner, Oriental Blue-and-white (London, 1954), 
p. 29 and pl, 44A. 

7 Cf. Pope, Ardebil, pl. 69, no. 29. 472. 
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summary, the original charges against the study 
may be restated and amplified: (1) The source 
materials chosen as the basis for the investiga- 
tion were so arbitrarily limited that the resulting 
corpus is not only inadequate but, in terms of 
attribution, about 75% obsolete. No doubt the 
whole thing was premature because the study of 
blue-and-white has made great strides since the 
1951 deadline was imposed, and many articles 
and books have appeared, but that does not excuse 
the publication; anyone with the slightest knowl- 
edge of what was going on in the field would 
have awaited developments before attempting an 
analysis of this kind. And even then the arbitrary 
rejection of Japanese works would cripple the 
result beyond repair. But even had adequate 
source material been available, the second and 
third counts against this book, lack of reference 
data, and careless presentation, would have left 
the result in the state in which we find it now; 
that is, practically worthless. No book with any 
pretention to scholarship uses material as data 
from which to draw important conclusions without 
providing the reader with access to that material 
so that he may either agree or disagree with those 
conclusions on the basis of his own experience. 


And this shortcoming combined with the sloppy 
editing that permits constant discrepancies between 
what is said in one part of the book and what is 
said in another, in this case between the statistica] 
data in the text and the captions on the plates, 
means that the book is useless as a tool in the 
hands of those who would pursue the subject 
further. It is almost an anticlimax to add that 
there is no index. 


JOHN ALEXANDER Popg 
FREER GALLERY OF ART 


CHINESE CHARACTERS 


a nien-hao oF ie 
b meti-p‘ing Heh 
ce yieh-p‘ing AT 
d kuan iE 

e cha-tou ies 
f lien-tzu im -F- 
g pi-tung Seay 
h_ pi-chia qe Bp 





Studies in Arabic and General Syntax. By M. M. 
BRAVMANN. (Publications de ]’Institut Fran- 
cais d’Archéologie du Caire. Textes arabes 
et études islamiques, Tome XI). Pp. 151. 
Cairo: IMPRIMERIE DE L’INSTITUT FRANCAIS 
pb ARCHEOLOGIE, 1953. 


These studies follow three articles on syntax 
published in Hebrew in the journal Tarbiz between 
1942 and 1945, and the author promises some- 
time to republish in a European language the 
original articles with their extensive illustrative 
quotations and with additions and revisions. He 
also promises several further studies elaborating 
points touched on in the present volume. 

The five studies of this book are devoted pri- 
marily to explanation of the origin and develop- 
ment of certain features of Arabic syntax. The 
first attempts to show the interrogative origin of 
several constructions including (1) the “isolated 
natural subject” such as “ Zayd” in the common 


Arabic sentence type “Zayd—his father came,’ 
(2) certain conjunctions (e.g. “why?” > “be- 
cause”), and (3) the protasis of conditional 
sentences. The second study deals with “the 
development of the ‘psychological’ (‘logical’) 
subject-predicate relation.” The third examines 
the development of verbal copulas, the genesis of 
the accusative predicate noun with the verb “to 
be” in Arabic, and some related matters. The last 
two explain various constructions on the basis of 
semantic shifts involving the loss of one of a pair 
of expressions or notions (even if not originally 
expressed but only present in the mind) and the 
consequent assumption of its meaning by the 
remaining item. 

The analysis throughout is in psychological 
terms, and an underlying logic of syntactic de- 
velopment for all languages is assumed. Since 
this point of view has been seriously questioned for 
several decades, one wonders what the author 
means by the phrase “modern linguistic science 
which he uses several times. 
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For the reviewer, the value of these studies lies 
not so much in the conclusions advocated by the 
author as in the collocation of similar syntactic 
patterns from various sources. The presentation is 
often provocative and calls attention to correla- 


tions not usually noticed. In a number of 
instances, a passing suggestion about a particular 
etymology or construction is of special interest. 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





T‘ang-Yin-Pi-Shth, “Parallel Cases from under 
the Pear-tree.”’ Translated with an introduc- 
tion and notes by R. H. van Guiik. (Sinica 
Leidensia, Vol. X.) Pp. xiv-+198. Leiden: 
E. J. Brivy, 1956. 


This latest work by a well-known Dutch scholar- 
official is a translation into English from the Chi- 
nese of “a 13th century manual of jurisprudence 
and detection ” (the sub-title). As the Sinological 
world has learned to expect, Dr. van Gulik has 
given his attention to a field that has suffered 
general neglect and to a text of great intrinsic 
interest. Scholars and teachers who are interested 
in legal history, social history, and even literary 
history should find his presentation of this text 
a rewarding reference. 

T*ang-yin pi-shih Sf }eet is a judicial case 
book prepared as a guide for magistrates by Kuei 
Wan-jung #£ 8§46(chin-shih 1196, died ca. 1260), 
now most readily accessible in the collectanea 
Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, hsii pien POPRRE FIR. It 
contains summary narratives of 144 cases, ranging 
in date from pre-Han to Northern Sung times, 
that illustrate the methods employed by famous 
magistrates in solving difficult cases and, particu- 
larly, in rectifying injustice. The cases are pre- 
sented, not in chronological sequence, but in pairs 
showing analogous circumstances, procedures, or 


judgments; and each pair of cases has a heading 
of paired, rhymed lines of four-character verse. 
Cases that have inspired some of China’s best loved 
fiction are included. 

Dr. van Gulik’s volume has five parts: 1) a long 
introduction that deals with the life of Kuei Wan- 
jung, the publication history of T‘ang-yin pi-shih, 
the earlier case books I-yii chi ¥E%RiEand Che-yii 
kuei-chien $f ik fe #, and traditional Chinese trial 
procedures and paraphernalia; 2) Appendix I, list- 
ing the T’ang-yin pi-shth cases in their chronologi- 
cal order; 3) Appendix II, collating the standard 
text with an abbreviated edition of the Ming 
period; 4) translation of the text; and 5) index. 
A fuller discussion of Chinese trial procedures 
than is given in the introduction would have been 
welcome. 

The presentation on the whole is professional, 
though the editors regrettably failed to rescue Dr. 
van Gulik from occasionally awkward, garbled, or 
ungrammatical English (e. g., p. 118: “It are just 
a few splashes. ...”). Some confusing romaniza- 
tions (e. g., Hou-han-shu for History of the Latter 
Han and Chiu-t‘ang-shu for Old T‘ang History) 
and inconsistencies in romanization might also 
have been avoided. The general level of compe- 
tence in translation is marred only by a few lapses 
of attention. One such lapse occurs in the transla- 
tion of a Yiian dynasty preface to T”ang-yin 
pt-shth, which begins as follows: 


HMAREZAEZ, PRMMRMSALE, + $A BE 
REAR SH ESRB, An Rs), Kez 
REA BRADM LB, FF AF, HH vb 
Lx, BREA DEH RASA — E, 
PORINLE AZZ RAT SPSL 
P Ep E, PRA, LS REGIS & 5H, 
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Dr. van Gulik’s translation reads (pp. 17-18) : 


Criminal cases are most important, but still more im- 
portant are doubtful cases. How should those in charge 
of judicial affairs not devote all their mental capacities 
to those? In the glorious days of high antiquity laws 
and penalties were established but their categories were 
not yet differentiated. Later the “five punishments ” 
were applied to three thousand kinds of offenses, and 
this was not felt as confusing. When the barbarians 
harassed China, Kao Yao when Minister (of the mythi- 
cal Emperor Shun) combined the military and the judi- 
ciary in one office. In the Chou Dynasty the judicial 
officials dealt at most with sixty categories of criminal 
offenses. However, it was found that during the reigns 
of succeeding Emperors the ways of the people changed; 
their disposition became different from that of the an- 
cients, and countless kinds of falsehoods arose. 


But the actual meaning of the passage is approxi- 
mately this: 


Criminal cases are the most important of affairs, and 
doubtful cases are of special importance. How could 
administrators bear not to devote their minds seriously 
to them? When in the glorious era of high antiquity the 
statutory punishments were set forth [1], there was not 
yet an itemization of categories; but by later times 
(offenses to which) the five punishments were applied 
numbered as many as three thousand [2] without being 
considered unduly abundant. And when (amidst troub- 
les incited by) barbarian tribes, thieves, and brigands 
Kao Yao became minister [3], he combined military and 
punitive (responsibilities) under one office; whereas in 
the Chou-kuan [i.e., the Chou-li ne) (agencies) that 
were responsible for administering punishments had 
come to number as many as sixty [4]. This was un- 
doubtedly because, as one finds on investigation, em- 
perors had deteriorated into kings and successive genera- 
tions had brought changed mores; men’s hearts were 
not as of old and falsifications were myriad. 


Dr. van Gulik’s rendering does not take account 
of four allusions to classical writings, at points 
indicated above by numerals in brackets: 1) 
Shang-shu, “ Shun-tien”: cf. Legge’s The Chinese 
Classics, part 2, book 1, chapter 3, section 11: 
“He gave delineations of the statutory punish- 


ments. ?; 2) Shang-shu, “ Lii-hsing”: cf, 
Legge’s The Chinese Classics, part 5, book 21, sec- 
tion 18: “ Altogether, set against the five punish- 
ments there are 3,000 crimes”; 3) Shang-shu, 
“ Shun-tien”: cf. Legge’s The Chinese Classics, 
part 2, book 1, chapter 5, section 20: “ The emperor 
said, ‘ Kaou-yaou, the barbarous tribes disturb our 
bright great land. There are also robbers, mur- 
derers, insurgents, and traitors. It is yours, as the 
minister of Crime, to employ the five punishments 

. 2.2; and 4) Chou-li, chapter 3: cf. Biot’s Le 
Tcheou-li, I, 45: “ Cinquiémement, le ministére de 
Vautomne. Les officiers qui en dépendent sont au 
nombre de soixante. Ils s’occupent des punitions 
officielles.” Moreover, and apparently only in part 
because of these oversights, Dr. van Gulik has mis- 
understood the author’s neat parallel between the 
proliferation of statutory applications of the five 
punishments and the proliferation of agencies ad- 
ministering punishments, with the explanation 
“This is undoubtedly because. . . .” 

In contrast to the inattention occasionally be- 
trayed in the translation, the publication history 
of the T“ang-yin pi-shih has been given meticulous 
attention. For its various editions we are provided 
with precise page measurements, notations con- 
cerning the number of columns per page and of 
characters per column, etc. 

On the whole, and as usual, Dr. van Gulik has 
again rendered a meretorious service to sinology. 
He is carrying on a great tradition, and he seems 
to be very nearly the last of the breed of govern- 
ment officials whose duties somehow leave them 
time and energy for productive scholarship. It is 
to be hoped that his recent assignment as Nether- 
lands Minister at Beirut, Lebanon, will not de- 
prive sinology of further contributions from his 
pen. 


CHARLES O. HucKER 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 





The Lungtu Dialect. A Descriptive and Historical 
Study of a South Chinese Idiom. By SgrEn 
Ecerop. Pp. 284. Copenhagen: Egnar 
MUNKSGAARD, Lrp., 1956. 

Lungtu is one of many Fukienese speaking 


settlements which are to be found scattered along 
the coast of Kwangtung from Swatow south. The 


author, working in China during the period 1948- 
50, collected materials on the language spoken 
there through work with an informant living in 
Macao, and the present volume is a re-working and 
study of those materials. 

It must be said first off that in many ways it is 
a model study. Especially for the field of Chinese 
linguistics, it is a great advance, and should be 
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sufficient to establish the author’s name solidly as 
both a linguist and an orientologist. 

The first two hundred pages, roughly, are con- 
cerned with the description of this language; the 
remainder is called “ The Historical Part,” and is 
a little disappointing as such, but as we shall see, 
that is hardly the author’s fault. 

After a valuable section on the phonemic writ- 
ing of dialects other than Lungtu (valuable be- 
cause despite the heading it is concerned with 
phonemic analysis, not writing), Egerod presents 
a descriptive account, first of all of Lungtu pho- 
nology. Here he is careful to present the phonetic 
data as recorded in the field, and then several of 
the possible phonemic analyses of this data. Of 
these possible solutions he accepts one and uses it 
later in the volume, as for example in the texts and 
in the historical consideration, but the emphasis 
in this section on the descriptive phonology is com- 
mendably upon the possibility of a number of 
different solutions existing side by side. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that Lungtu 
phonetics lend themselves particularly well to this 
approach, and the language can well be recom- 
mended to those interested in teaching materials 
on this subject. The cake can be cut in several 
ways, neither of them completely satisfactory. 
Perhaps the author tries a little too hard to be 
impartial here; to the reviewer at least it seems 
that there are rather serious drawbacks to certain 
of the solutions proposed, including indeed the 
one adopted. 

These have to do chiefly with the position within 
the system of the vowels symbolized as [a-], de- 
scribed as low, central, unrounded, and half-long, 
[a:], a long variety of the same, [go], described as 
a higher-mid, front, rounded, short vowel plus a 
non-syllabie [o], and [go- ], the same but plus a non- 
syllabic [o-], which is said to differ only in length 
from [o]. 

Here [a-] and [a:] are in complementary dis- 
tribution, and they are taken as /aa/, while [€], 
lower-mid, central or frontal-central, unrounded, 
short and [3], lower-mid, central or back-central, 
rounded, and short, are taken as /a/. In the other 
vowel phoneme clusters the second member has a 
non-syllabic allophone, but in /aa/ it does not. 
And the criterion of phonetic similarity, granted 
that it is a difficult one to apply, does raise some 
problems with this /a, aa/ interpretation. 

Greater attention might have been given to de- 


termining in this connection just what the critical 
factors involved in the vowel phoneme distinctions 
in this language are. The contrast rounded/un- 
rounded is certainly not one of them, since all 
front, frontal-central, and central vowels are un- 
rounded, while all back and back-central vowels 
are rounded. So it seems to come down to con- 
trasts between tongue-height and articulator. 

The phonetic data presented in this volume deal 
in terms of four degrees of tongue-height against 
two different articulators; but since the various 
varieties of [i] and [e], as well as the various varie- 
ties of [u] and [o] are in complementary distribu- 
tion, we might well argue in terms of a system 
with /i/ (high, front) contrasting with /u/ (high- 
back), and /e/ (low, front, largely varieties of 
[z]) with /o/ (low, back, largely varieties of [w]), 
plus a /a/ (mid, central) and /a/ (low-central) 
contrast. 

The vowel clusters are, as has already been indi- 
cated, phonologically difficult. Assignment of the 
first element of the sequences with [¢] to the /i/ 
phoneme, as here, also raises questions of sym- 
metry and phonetic similarity. Better perhaps to 
regard [¢] as a neutralization of the /i/ /u/ con- 
trast before /u/. Then we would have /ia/ and 
/ua/, but the contrast /i,u/ neutralized before 
/u/ and phonetically [¢], a phone appearing no- 
where else in the system. 

The portion of the descriptive sketch modestly 
entitled “Word Order and Classes in Lungtu ” 
is more than worth the price of the volume. It is 
a brilliant and in the opinion of the reviewer 
wholly successful attempt to do what descriptive 
linguists always talk about but seldom do: analyze 
the syntax of a language in terms of the language 
itself, not in terms of vague mental concepts ulti- 
mately based on formal categories in the classical 
languages of Western Europe. 

The viewpoint of the analysis, and some of the 
terminology, is after Hjelmslev, and high time, 
too. The reader should not be put off by the neces- 
sity which has arisen of spelling out the analysis 
in fairly minute steps (“ Negatables which are not 
conjugatable we shall call non-conjugatables ” is 
a fair example) ; there is solid meat here, and the 
sketch will undoubtedly be widely imitated by - 
those writing descriptions of languages (there are 
many) of similar structure. 

Next there is a consideration of Lungtu as a 
Chungshan dialect, emphasizing the complex situa- 
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tion of dialect borrowing which can be demon- 
strated for this language, an attempt to draw up a 
complete syllabary of the language, and a series of 
texts in phonemic transcription, Chinese char- 
acters, and English translation. 

Drawing up a complete syllabary is a time- 
honored custom in Chinese phonology, going back 
at least to the Sung, but one may perhaps ask if 
it is really a very important part of description? 
Gaps in such a syllabary tend to be more interest- 
ing than important, since they can point to little 
except the extent of the materials studied. 

In his consideration of the dialect borrowings 
between Lungtu, especially in its literary form, 
and other neighboring languages, as in his syn- 
tactic sketch, Egerod breaks new ground; here too 
let us hope he starts a school. The methodology 
by which he demonstrates, within what would 
otherwise simply be written off as another simple 
Cantonese dialect, the existence of several histori- 
cal strata cannot but be of interest to sinologists 
as well as to linguists. Such studies have hardly 
begun in the field of Chinese dialectology, which 
fact makes the present contribution all the more 
welcome. All this is of course involved with the 
vexing questions of the relationship of these lan- 
guagen to Karlgren’s Ancient Chinese, another 
good reason for directing attention to them in the 
future. 

The third part of the volume, “ The Historical 
Part,” is, it must be confessed, less satisfactory, 
but that is hardly the author’s fault. We know 
very well, from the remarks in his review in Lan- 
guage, XXXI (1955), 470-77, what his position 
is on the phonemic interpretation of the Ancient 
Chinese reconstructions with which he deals. One 
can only regret the more that he has not felt free 
to put these ideas into effect here, where what we 
have instead is a fairly mechanical matching of 
the initials and finals of Karlgren’s reconstruction 
with the Lungtu language. We learn, for example, 
that Ancient *4ai corresponds to Lungtu /aaj/, 
and Ancient *a4m to /aam/, and also that *an 
corresponds to /an/ as *an does to /an/, but what 
we do not learn is that Ancient *4@ and Ancient *a 
are found in Karlgren’s reconstruction in such 
distribution as immediately to suggest they are 
members of the same phoneme (cf. Martin, “ The 
Phonemes of Ancient Chinese” [JAOS Supple- 
ment No. 16,1953], p. 31, and Egerod, Lg., XX XI 
[1955], 474). We can still only look forward to 


historical treatments of dialects in which such 
facts are brought out, not obscured. 

Reading the last pages of this volume, one 
cannot help feeling the over-all depressing effect 
that Karlgren’s reconstructions, great as they are, 
have had on Chinese historical linguistics. Some 
day scholars will realize their great worth, and at 
the same time realize that in the Chinese field, as 
in any other, historical study consists in recog. 
nizing later changed forms of morphemes, and 
tracing and describing their vicissitudes as they 
change. When, as in the present study, the dis- 
cussion is by choice limited to making statements 
about whether or not the features of the language 
being studied “fit” or do not “ fit” Karlgren’s 
reconstruction, something rather special is being 
done, and something not without interest to some 
—but it is not the historical study of language, 
It is more nearly the historical study of Karlgren. 

All this spleen-venting deserves at least one con- 
crete example of what we are complaining about. 
In the present study, on p. 215 and again on p. 
260 it is noted that the Lungtu pronunciation of 
the character #% (that is the level on which per- 
force the discussion there is carried out) is col- 
loquial /tia?/, literary /lu/, compare Fuchow 
/tio/, and the remark is added that /tia?/ may 
well not even be related to the character.” 

Historical statements about language are made 
by identifying morphemes at two different stages 
of the language as different, changed forms of the 
same morpheme, and making changes about these 
differences. The Shih Ming defines li thus: 
is Fe A TR a8 Ti Se SAA, i. e., “‘ road ’ is  dis- 
close. It is someplace people tread upon and 
things are disclosed to them.” (Cf. Nicholas C. 
Bodman, “ A Linguistic Study of the Shih Ming” 
[Harvard-Y enching Institute Studies XI], pp. 52, 
82). There are indications of an initial cluster 
here, which indications are increased by the early 
appearance in Chou Li of tao-lu 389%, which re- 
mains the common word for “road,” in partial 
witness of which compare Japanese déoro, and the 
definition in Erh Ya as ffi, which would seem 
to indicate the same dental-liquid combination to 
which tao-li points, but reversed. To this must 
be added the frequent instances in the older litera- 
ture in which the graph Iu is used to write a word 
meaning “ great,” as for example Shth Ching 241. 
2, and 245.3; for the last passage the commenta- 
tors treat Ii as the same as —& semantically, but 
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we certainly have the right to ask, why only 
semantically ? 

At any rate, the word for ‘road’ has always 
shown some sort of initial dental plus liquid com- 
plex in ancient Chinese, and this body of fact must 
be taken into consideration in the treatment of 
any dialect in which a word like /tia?/ turns up 
ina similar meaning. After all, no reconstruction 
can hope to take into account languages which did 
not go into its formulation, and the endless pro- 
liferation of statements about how such-and-such 
a language does not fit the system which it cannot 
be expected to fit is not very rewarding. Let us 
hope that one day we will have done with them in 


the Chinese field, where vastly more important 
tasks have now been kept waiting for far too long. 
The book, we are told, was printed in offset from 
a manuscript typed on Vari-Typer by Mr. L. P. 
Vedsegaard. Whoever he is, he deserves mention 
here for a remarkably readable volume, and an 
invitation to serve as advisor on Vari-Type print- 
ing to the various American university presses who 
are forever trying this sort of thing, but who have 
never, in my estimation, accomplished nearly as 
attractive and legible a volume as this one is. 


Roy ANDREW MILLER 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, ToKyo. 





Mysticism: Christian and Buddhist. By DAIsETz 
TgITARO Suzuki. (World Perspectives, Vol. 
XII, edited by Ruth NanpAa ANSHEN). Pp. 
xviii + 214. New York: Harpsr, 1957. 


The World Perspectives series, of which the 
present book is the most recent to appear, already 
counts among its authors such names as Jacques 
Maritain (Approaches to God), Walter Gropius 
(Scope of Total Architecture), Lewis Mumford 
(The Transformations of Man), Erich Fromm 
(The Art of Loving), and Paul Tillich (Dynamics 
of Faith) to mention but a few. The goal of the 
series is somewhat grandiloquently stated by Ruth 
Anshen in her preface to the volume: 


World Perspectives endeavors to show that the concep- 
tion of wholeness, unity, organism is a higher and more 
concrete conception than that of matter and energy... 
Knowledge, it is shown in these books, no longer consists 
in a manipulation of man and nature as opposite forces, 
nor in the reduction of data to mere statistical order, 
but is a means of liberating mankind from the destruc- 
tive power of fear, pointing the way toward the goal of 
the rehabilitation of the human will and the rebirth of 
faith and confidence in the human person, The works 
published also endeavor to reveal that the cry for 
patterns, systems and authorities is growing less in- 
sistent as the desire grows stronger in both East and 
West for the recovery of a dignity, integrity and self- 
realization which are the inalienable rights of man who 
may now guide change by means of conscious purpose in 
the light of rational experience. 


Certainly the series is fortunate in counting 
among its authors such an eminent authority as 
Professor Suzuki. It would seem difficult to im- 
agine one better qualified to treat of comparative 


religious matters. He brings with him to such a 
study not only indisputable scholarship and learn- 
ing but also a very intimate and astute insight into 
the problems of mysticism as he has perceived 
them personally in terms of Zen. 

Chapter I is entitled “Meister Eckhart and 
Buddhism,” a heading which could, in fact, stand 
as a subtitle to the whole book, for the 14th cen- 
tury German mystic is used to represent Christian 
mysticism in numerous comparisons throughout 
the volume. Although Eckhart is not the only 
Christian mystic by any means, the fact that he 
was chosen by Professor Suzuki is in itself inter- 
esting. Certainly in Eckhart there are to be found 
striking parallels between Christian and Buddhist 
thought. Eckhart, for example, sees time in a way 
surprisingly familiar to Buddhists: “(. .. in 
eternity there is no yesterday or morrow) : therein 
it is the present now; the happenings of the thou- 
sand years ago, a thousand years to come, are 
there in the present and the antipodes the same as 
here” (p. 54). But that is not all, there are 
intimations of the Buddhist doctrine of emptiness 
(Sinyata), when Eckhart speaks of godhead as 
“a pure nothingness” (ein bloss niht). More- 
over, Zen speaks of “ an effortless, purposeless, use- 
less man” (p. 43), which would seem to be cor- 
respondent to Eckhart’s “man of freedom who is 
defined as ‘ one who clings to nothing and to whom 
nothing clings’” (p. 43). 

Professor Suzuki speaks with understanding on 
the role of intellect as an interruptive force in the 
“primary experience.” The mystic experience, 
which is essentially a unifying one, permits no 
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dichotomy. The intellect, on the other hand, “ ob- 
trudes itself and breaks up the experience in order 
to make it amenable to intellectual treatment .. . 
The original feeling of identity is then lost and 
intellect is allowed to have its characteristic way 
of breaking up reality into pieces” (p. 104). This 
seems to me profoundly true. Even in the 20th 
century we are still dealing with this almost in- 
evitable kind of discrimination. Proust felt the 
problem when he wrote: “ Quand je voyais un objet 
extérieur, la conscience que je le voyais restait 
entre mot et lut, le bordatt d’un mince liséré spiri- 
fuel qui m’empéchait de jamais toucher directe- 
ment sa matiére...”* One cannot but be aware— 
and this is a fundamental point the present volume 
makes clear—that granted the greater or lesser 
difference in the means of approach to the god- 
head, which characterizes various religious doc- 
trines, the essential mystical experience is the same 
universally, 

In Chapter V, “Transmigration,” Professor 
Suzuki sees trisnd (thirst) as a fundamental cause 
for rebirth and justly perceives therein the reason 
for the infinite diversity in the world. For that 
matter, even the atom is ruled by a precise set of 
laws and responses. Therefore, “the atom cer- 
tainly has its trisnd, and it is this trisnaé that 
enables man to express it in a mathematical for- 
mula” (p. 123). Early Buddhists did not inquire 
deeply enough into the nature of this trisnd. 
Thirst was simply a member of the twelvefold 
chain of cause and effect and for early Buddhism 
it was sufficient to work towards its annihilation 
in order to suppress the grief and fear it engen- 
dered. But this is obviously impossible if we are 
to remain alive, for as Professor Suzuki points out, 
“the destruction of trisné will surely mean the 
annihilation of ourselves, leaving no one who will 
be the enjoyer of the outcome. Trisna is indeed 
the basis of all existence ” (p. 124). 

As acute as Professor Suzuki’s observations are 
in his considerations of Meister Eckhart and Bud- 
dhism it appears to this reviewer that there are 
one or two points of weakness one may raise con- 
cerning the volume. 

It is true that Professor Suzuki in his preface 
(p. xix) states that this book is not meant to be 
either a thorough or systematic study of the sub- 


* Marcel Proust, Combray, ed. G. Brée and C, Lynes 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, N. Y., 1952), p. 126. 


ject of mysticism and that it is “more or legs q 


collection of studies the author has written from 
time to time in the course of his readings.” This 
is perhaps not an altogether ideal way to compose 
a book. It risks giving the reader an impression 
of superficiality, while the occasional repetitions 
make the reader think that not quite enough 
editing has been done. Moreover, the title of the 
book in question prepares the reader more for a 
systematic treatment than for random thoughts 
on Christian and Buddhist doctrine. There are as 
a result seeming contradictions, as when the author 
compares Christianity and Buddhism: “ Christian 
experiences are not after all different from those 
of the Buddhist ” on page 8 would seem to stand 
against “... I cannot help thinking of the gap 
that lies between Christianity and Buddhism ” on 
page 129. Also, lapses in English style range 
through the unclear (“ Bodhidharma came to this 
country, via the southern route, seeing that there 
was something in Chinese mentality which re- 
sponds readily to the teaching of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism,” p. 23); the repetitious (concerning the 
namu Amida butsu formula, pp. 161 and 169); 
and the awkward (“Zen may look so remote and 
aloof from human affairs that between it and Eck- 
hart some may be persuaded to see nothing of 
close relationship as I am trying to show here,” 
p. 107). I am also at a loss to understand why 
there are two appendices with the chapters num- 
bered consecutively through them from the begin- 
ning of the book. Such a division actually makes 
the appendices (99 pages) almost as voluminous 
as the text itself (109 pages). There seems to be 
no one convention completely followed for the 
rendering of Sanskrit words and Japanese read- 
ings are regularly applied to Chinese names. 
Sanskrit and Pali are both used without much 
effort toward consistency. 

Such questions as the above bring one to con- 
sider the role of the editor. It would seem to me 
that careful editing would at least have saved the 
volume from the pitfalls of repetition and incon- 
sistency in transliteration, as well as from lapses in 
English style, that mar for the reader a clear ex- 
position of the author’s ideas, Mysticism, which 
is at best not the easiest subject to expose clearly, 
should command a language at once lucid and 
succinct. In this respect Mysticism: Christian 


and Buddhist leaves something to be desired, at 
least for this reviewer. 
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In one or two instances I am inclined to dis- 
agree with Professor Suzuki. His statement that 
“modern psychology has in fact done away with 
an ego-entity ” (p. 39), does not jibe with my own 
understanding of psychological dogma. 'The very 
term “modern psychology” is in itself rather 
vague and I am not sure just what the author 
means by it. Although there are considerable 
differences in thought among the various modern 
psychological schools, it is my understanding that 
with many psychologists the ego is not at all 
denied: it is the self as a group of mental states, 
distinct from other selves. Moreover, I do not 
think psychologists simply dismiss this ego as a 
“workable hypothesis.” In fact, I suppose that 
almost all the “laws ” of psychological study can 
be reduced to workable hypotheses, for that matter, 
but even so, that does not do away with them. 

In his chapter on “ Crucifixion and Enlighten- 
ment” (VI), Professor Suzuki begins by saying: 
“Whenever I see a crucified figure of Christ, I 
cannot help thinking of the gap that lies deep 
between Christianity and Buddhism” (p. 129). 
He goes on to compare the symbol of the cross in 
Christianity to the act of Enlightenment in Bud- 
dhism. Christ would stand for man’s ego which 
“Western ” man would desire to make short work 
of, by crucifying it. The symbol of the cross, its 
verticality expressing action, motion, and aspira- 
tion, is abhorrent to Buddhists, who find in the 
recumbent Buddha’s entering nirvana, the hori- 
zontality expressing peace and satisfaction or con- 
tentment, a more adequate symbol. Interesting as 
this is, I wonder if it is an entirely equitable com- 
parison, for an actual symbol (the cross) is made 
to stand against an act (the enlightenment). For 


Christians, Christ is crucified on the cross for 
God’s love of man (John 3:16), and the cross to 
Christians, despite the fact it is an instrument of 
torture, symbolizes the idea of suffering for love. 
Certainly the Buddha who sacrifices his body for 
the nourishment of the tiger cubs, a scene which is 
often represented in Buddhist iconography with 
startling realism, if taken literally, cannot but be 
thought of as blood-chilling. The Buddha calmly 
enters nirvana. Could not this act be better com- 
pared with the entrance of a soul into the celestial 
rose of paradise as Dante describes it? It would 
appear that different ways of thought very natur- 
ally apply different symbols to the dogmas involved 
and although it is undeniable that the symbols 
themselves underline differences of aspect, it is 
hardly adequate to treat them literally for one 
religion and metaphysically for another. Is it 
again entirely fair to say: “the crucified Christ 
is a terrible sight and I cannot help associating it 
with the sadistic impulse of a psychically affected 
brain” (p. 136), while in Buddhism “as there is 
no self, no crucifixion is needed, no sadism is to be 
practiced, no shocking sight is to be displayed by 
the roadside ” (p. 136-7) ? 

There is no doubt, in the final analysis, that 
Professor Suzuki’s book is profoundly thought 
provoking in the interesting comparisons he pre- 
sents between Christianity and Buddhism. Despite 
a certain looseness of organization, it is a volume 
which is the synthesis of years of experience in 
philosophy Eastern and Western. We are indebted 
to Professor Suzuki for making it available to us. 


E. DALE SAUNDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Society announces that 
he has received a bequest in the amount of $101.50 from 
the estate of the late Margaretta Morris Scott (Mrs. 
Samuel Bryan Scott), of Norristown, Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Society since 1903 and for many years a 
life member. This bequest will be added to the endow- 


ment funds of the Society where its income will be useful 
in the budget so long as the Society exists. 


The Secretary-Treasurer also announces that copies of 
the complete and detailed report of the Treasurer for the 
year 1956 are available at his office and will be sent to 
any member on request. Only a summary of the report, 
which will appear in the Proceedings, was presented at 
the annual meeting. 








